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INTRODUCTION. 



§1. TUU.Autlior, Scope, ^c. 

The designation given in our version lo iho second book of tlie Fenlateacb, 
viz. 'EMdus,' is derived directly from tile Greelc £f,i„, siodos, varying only by 
the Latinised termination us for at. The import of the term ia that of going 
forth, emigratim, departure, and is signilioanl of the principal eienl recorded in 
it, to wit, the departure of the children of Israel from %ypf. According to 
He>ew usage, tiiough no where in Iha leil itself, it is called mt310 n^l Be. 
Sllek thtiaoth, and these are the names, from the initial words of the book. This 
phrase, however, is sometimes abbreviated by the Jewish writers to the simple 
term man) skemaih, the names. 

That the oulhorship of this book is rightly ascribed to Moses, is proved by (he 
arguments which go to ascertain the entire Pentatetich as the production of his 
hand. These are so fully detailed in our Introduction to Genesis, that it will bo 
unnecessary to repeat them here. But we have in addition slill more explicit 
evidence on this point. Moses teslifies of himaeif, Ei. 34. 4, that he 'wrote all 
the words of the Lord,' commanded him on a certain occasion, which words are 
contained in this book. Our Savior, also, when citing, Mark 13. 26, a certain 
passage from this book, calls it 'the book of Moses.' And again, Luke 20. 37, 
he says, ' Now thai ihe dead are raised, even Moses showed at the bush.' It is 
moreover to be observed thai the books of the Old Testament are spoken of in 
theNew, Lake 15. 31, as divided iulo two grand classes, 'Moses and the proph- 
ets,' and in v. 16, 'the law and the prophets ;' so that all the Scriptures, besides 
'the prophets,' were written by Moses ,■ in other words, the four hooks of the 
'law' were written by him. There remains, therefore, no room for doubt thai 
Moses wrote the book of Eiodus, and if any thing more were necessary to estab. 
lish its canonical character, it would be found in the fact mentioned by Rivel 
that lwenty.five passages are quoted from it hy Christ andhis Apostlf s iji express 
terms, and nineteen as lo the sense. 

As In the general scope of the book, it is plainly to preserve the memorial of 
the great facts of the national history of Israel in its earlier periods, to wit their 
deliverance from Egypt, the kindness and faithfulness of God in their subsequent 
preservation in the wilderness, the delivery of the Law, and Ihe establishment of 
a new and peculiar system of worship. All the particulars connected with these 
several events are given in the fullest and most interesting detail, and in such a 
manner as lo compel in the reader the recc^nition of an overruling Providence at 
every step of the narration. There is perhaps no book in the Bible that record. 
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4 IMTROIUJCTIOK. 

EUch an illustrious series of miracles, or lliat kefi»i tlie divine ngency so con- 
Blanlly before the mind's eye. Nor are the moral lessons which il leaches less- 
prominent and slriking. We find the Aposlle Paul, 1 Cor. 10. 11, after having 
adverted to the course of Israel's experience as a nation, immediately adding, 
' 'Now all these things happened unlo them for ensamples ; and they are written 
for our admonition, upon whom the ends of (he world are come.' No sooner had 
he adverted to their privileges than he describes their chastisements, as inflicted 
to the intent that we should not so imitate their sin, as to provoke a visilatioB 
of the same vengeance. Indeed their whole history forms one grand prediction 
and outline of human redemption, and of the lot of the church. In the servitude 
of Israel we hehold a lively image oftho bondage to sin and Satan in which the 
unregenemte are held captive. In the deliverance from Egypt is foreshown Ihejr 
redemption from this horrid thraldom ( and the journey through the wilderness 
18 agraphia program of a Christian's journey through life to his £nal iuherilanoa 
in the heavenly Canaan. So also, without minute specification, the manna of 
which the Israelites ate, and the rock of which they dranli, as Hell as the htazeK 
serpent hy which tliey were healed, were severally typical of corresponding 
particulars under the Christiaft economy. Add to this, that under the sacrifices, 
and ceremonial service of the Mosaic iratitate, were described the diBlinguishing 
features of "the mora spiritual worship of the Gospel. 

It is necessary to bear in mind, if we would adequately understand the drift 
of the peculiar institutions which we find prescribed in the pages of (his book, 
that the grand design of Heaven was to form the Israelites into a distinct and 
independent people, and to unite them in one great political and ecclesiastical 
body of whom Jehovah himself was to he the ackowledged head, constiluting 
what is familiarly known as the Jeicuk Theocracy. But tipoii this unique kind 
of polity, which never hod: a parallel in the case of any other nation on earth, we 
have reserved a more extended train of remark in the Introduction lo tlie Second 
Volume of tliis Worli, whore the reader will And the whole subject amply dis- 
caeeed. 

5 S'. Tiitu occupied bg the HUtory, Sitiaiim, ifC. 
The period eiabraced !iy tha history will be seen: ftoTn the following cent- 
putalioii;— 

From death of Joseph to birth of Moses, 60 

From birth oCMoses lo departure from Egypt, .... El 
From departure from Egypt to Tabernacle erected, .■ . . I 

Some make the period from the death of Josiiph to the birtlt of Sfoses' 10 be' lii 
years, which will iiii^ease the sunt total to 145 jftafijbtit t^B differemte' is ton 
slight fo make it necessary to state the grounds of either tialculalion; It'isto b^ 
observed, however, that nearly the whole book is occflpied in the detail of lh« 
erenlB which otwtlrred ih the last year of the period ahore mentioned. 

According to (he Jewish }iirangemenl this book is divided into eleveh MtQIS 
foroahoth, fir larger divisions, and t*enty D''"n8 aidtrim, or smaller divisiotni 
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IHTRBPUOTION, a 

iDimr Bibles it is divided iatolprtycbapters, vUch, iLccurding lo the diSermt 
BulJMU Ireal^d, may ha classified as Tollowa ;— 

I. Ths oj^fessjpn of the IsrselitaB in %ypi, fib- h 

II. Tlie bijlh nai early life of Moses, eh. S, 

III. The legation of Moses, ch. 3, i. J—2S. 

IV. Tlie miEsion of Moses, ajj.d tjie inflicdon of (lie first eigbt plagues, 

c!l.4.S0— lO.Sl. 
v. The ioBtitutioQ of the Passover, ch, ja. I— SI, 
VI. The eoncteioQ of the ten plagues, ch. 10. 31— J?, 31—31- 
VH. The exodus, ch. 12. 31—37, and 40—42. 

YIII. The wanderir^ ia the wilderness, from Eameses in Egypt to Mount 
Siimi, eh. 13. 3T— 40 to ch. 19. 1, 3. 

IX. Moses called up into the moupt, and the preparation of the people 

for the renewing of Ihe CoTenant, ch. 18. 

X. The moral lawdslivflrad, ch, SO. 

XI. The judicial and ceremonial law delivered, ch.SI— 31. 

XII. The idolatry of the Israelites, and their punishment with the re- 

newal of the Covenant, eh. 32—34, 

XIII. The offerings for and the construatipn of the tsternacle, c!i. K— 39., 

XIV. The tobemacle erected, and covered by the elond of the diiina 

Presence, ch. 40. 

§ 3. Commenfalora. 

Throughout the great mass of biblical criticism and eiposition embodied in our 
own And foreign laiignages, there are ^compamtively few works devoted to the 
booh of Exodus alone ; nor Is it always from these that the student or commen- 
tator can expect to derive the most valuable aid. For the most part, the com- 
mentaries which embrace either the whole Scriptures, ot extended portions of 
them, are the slore-honses from whence the materials of eiegetical illustration 
are to be sought.. Of these the Critic! Sacri,the Synopsis of Pool, the Scholia of 
Itosenmutleri the Annptatioas of Leclerc, Ains worth, and Patrick, will always 
hold thechiefraokin the estimation of Ihe scholar, next to the Ancient Versions , 
«nd Targums contained in Walton's Polyglot, Tiiese accordingly have been al- 
ways at band, aa a constant tribunal of reference, throogh every st^e of the 
progress pf the present work. But it is obvious at a glance, that so vast is the 
variety of subjects necessarilf brought under review in the course of this hook, 
thai no one class of authorities will by any means suffice for its adei^uate elucida- 
tion. Philology, Geography, Antiquities, History,Architecltire,thearts of Sculp- 
ture, Engraving, Dyeing, Weaving, Emhroidering, to say nothing of the peculiar 
system of Lav, Jurisprudence, and Worship, enjoined upon the Israelites, all pre- 
fer their claims for more or less of illu^traiion at the hinds of him who assumes 
the task of expounding in order the chapters of Exodos. It would scarcely be pos- 
sible, therefore, to enumerate all the wnrUs which have gone to constitute the ap- 
jiaratus for the present undertaking, without citing Ihe entire list of biblical helps 
appended to Ihe Introduction to the Notes en Genotis, besides a great multitude 
of others which are there omitted. In fact, 'ite know of no book in (he Bible 
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6 INTKODUCTION, 

Ihat demands so great a diversity of material for its exposition as the Eecond 
book of itie Penlaleuch. How far the Tarioua and voluminous sources of in- 
formation, to which ihe author has had access, have been made available to his 
grand purpose in the eiecution of the present work, is a question that awaits 
the decision of his readers. A very minute specification might iniite a more 
critical comparison, and present a more palpable contrast, between bis advan- 
tages and his achievement, than would redound to tba credit of his work. At tbe 

utmost justice to every part of his self-imposed labor — if that may be called a la- 
bor, which has proved, from beginning to end, an unfailing source of pleasure. 

The followiuf cataii^ue is not given ns complete, but merely as indicating, in 
addition to those already specified, tba most important collateral aids to a full 
critical and ethical deve I opement of the sense of this remarkable boolt. 

I. Jeuiiahand Chriatiano-Eabbinical Commenlators 

B. Salomobis Jarchi, dicli Raschi, Commentarius Hebraicus m qumqua 
t.ibros Mosis, Latine versus nlq^ue Nolis Critics ae phili logjcis lUustratus a 
(on. Fr^EaERico Breithaufto. Golh^, 1713. 4to, 

. Jarchi, or Raschi, as be is usually called from combining accordii g to Hebrew 
usage, the three initial letters of his name (iB"l), is generally jilaced by Ibo 
Jews at the head of their commentalors. They call bim ' the great light ' and 



and the Prophets. These I have found occasionally to contain some happy 
verbal criticisms, and in Ihe account of the construction of Ihe tabernacle, in par- 
ticular, his remarks are plain, common-sense, and valuable ; but in the main he 
indulges in the characteristic silly conceits of the Rabbins, and bis style, with 
all the aid it derives from Breithaupl's excallent notes and paraphrases, is so ob- 
scure as to render him of little service to one who cares nol ior words without 
meaning. He was a native of Troyes in Champagne, and died, A.D. USD. 

R. Ibaaci Aeakeaheus Commentarius in Penlateuchum Mosis, curS Henrici 
J. Van Banshulsen. Hanovite, 1710, Folio. 

Rabbi Abarbanel, orjibravanel, as the name is sometimes written, was a 
Pormguese Jew, who flourished in the iifleenlh cenlury, and wrote commentaries 
on the Peplateuch, the whole of the Prophets, and some other hooks of Scripture. 
He also is highly esteemed by his countrymen, and though an exceedingly bitter 
enemy of ChristiBnity^ yet Father Simon says of him, 'We may, in my opinion, 
reap more advantage in Scripture- translation froni B. Isaac Abravnnel, than from 
any other Jew. He has written in an elegant and perspicuous style, although 

sacred teji.' As the volume abovementioned came into my bands only at a very 
advanced stage of my own work, I have been unable to make any direct use of 
il. Through ihe medium of RosenmuUer and Cartwrighl, however, his remarks 
have occasionally found their way into my Notes. 

CHiasTOSHOHi Cahtwrioht Electa Tai^mico-Rabbinica ; sive Aunotationes 
inEiodumex triplicfTaigum. Lond. 1853, Svo, 

This is a valuable work, purely critical, made np almost entirely of materials 
drawn from the Rabbinical commentaries and the Chaldee and other ancient 
versions. It is used much oiienet than quoted by RosenmuUer, 

Aibswohth's (H.) Annotations upon the Second Book of Moses, called Eio- 
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IBTBODUCTIOH. 



This is (he second part ol ihe author's invaluable work on the Pentateuch. It 
is rich in pertinent cilations from Jewish sources, and in that kicid of verbal 
criticism which consists in laying open the usui toquendi of the original iseu- 
tirely without a parallel. 

LiBBTTOoi's Handful of Gleanings out of the Book ot Eiodus, Works (Pit- 
man's Ed. in 13 vols.), Vol. II, p. 351—409. 



It. ChrUtian Commintatort. 

WniETT's Hexapla in Eiodam ; thai is, a sixfold commentlUT upon the Book 
of Eiodus, awarding lo the Method propounded in the Heiapla upon Genesis. 
Lond. ISOiJ. Folio. 

A voluminous and tedious Commentary, but not without its value, especially 
as embodying and usually confuting Ihe lulerpretalioqs of the Romanists. He 
compares also the various versions and deduces doctrinal and moral inferences. 

RivETi'B (Ahdk.) Opera Theologica. Rotterdam, 1631. S Tom. Folio. 

Thelirst of these huge volumes contains the author's Esercilations on Genesis 
and Exodus. They ere very elaborate and generally judicious, but marked with 
the prolisityof the seventeenth century. At the present day they are merely 



Hopkins' (Wk.) Corrected Translation of Esodus, with Notos critical and 
eiplanalory. Lond. 1784. 4to. 
Said to be a. work of little value. 

Ill, MUcellaneoui and Illustrative Works. 

PicTORTii, BiEtE with Wood-cuts and Original Notes. Lond. 1836-8. 3 vols. 
Roy. 8vo. 

For a character of this very valuable work see the Preface to my Notes on 
Genesis. The ' Pictorial History of Palestine,' now in course of publication by 
the same author, is a work of similar character, and abounding with rich ma- 
terials for iiluElratiug the Old Testament history. 

BnDuicoM's Christian Ejodiis, or the Deliveranoeof the Israelites from %ypt, 
praclicaJly considered in a series of Disconrses. Lond. 1839. 2 vols. I2mo. 

Bahb's Symbolikdes Mosaischen Caltus (Symbolism of the Mosaic Worship). 
Heidelb. 1S37— 9. 8to. 

An euceedingly curious and valuable work, enleririff into the most profound re. 
searches respecting the symbolical character of the Tabernacle and Temple ritual. 

Gbaveb' (Rich.) Lectures on the Four Last Books of the Pentateuch. Lond. 
1815, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Fabeh's (G. S.) Horffi MosaicEE ; or a Disserlalion on the Credibility and 
Theoli^y of the Pentateuch. Lond. 1818. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The leading object of this work is to establish the authenticity of the Penta, 
teuch, by pointing out the coincidence of its facts and statements with the re- 
mains of profane antiquity, and their connexion with Christianity. It is a pre 
duetion of great value to tho biblical student. 
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S iNjsoEucnoN. 

I -, ' . ' . I! , ' I Tr^at^ on th? ^tnnrclxal, LeyUicftI, and Cbristiau DispenaftUoBs. 
Lond. 1SS3.' 3 vote. 6vo. 

This TraalisB eihibits ali the Btnmg masculine sense, and extensive claesicftl 
erudition that distinguish the author, but from its greater license of hypothesis 
in par^icviat parts isperhap^ generally less esteemed thgji the 'HoriE Mosaics:' 



OrTRAn'e (Wjt.) Two pisserlajions on SaHiflces ; Irans^d hy Allen. Load. 
1S17, 8vo. 

A standard work on thesubjeel orn-hlch it treats. 

MieHAEii3'(J.D.)Commeniari6S on the taws of Moses; translated by Smith, 
lond. 1814. 4yols. 8to. 

The value of this, the main work of its author, depends upon the degree t« 
which it is imbued with the genius of Orientalisni, and the sagacity discovered in 



---_ -. -- --„-_ „ — r Its great fault is ._ 

treating tne Mosaic jurisprudence and ritual as if it or^nnted wilb Moses rather 
■ than with God. It isalso occasionsUy disfigured with a levity and grossness 
vpry unsuiled to its subject. Yet it throws too nnich light on the wisdom and 
design of the Leiitical code not to be on the whole a very valuable, as well as 
very interesting work. 

RoBiNsOH'a (Prof. E.) Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and 
Arabia Petrfea. A Journal of Travels in the year 183S, by E. Robinson, and g. 
Smith; undertaken in reference to Biblical Geography; with new Maps and 
Plans. New York, 1841. 3 vols. 8yo. 

From no source have I experienied greater regret in looking back upon the 
execution of my task, than innot having been ahle, from the late dale of its pub- 
lication, to avail myself of the rich lopi^aphieal treasures contained in this 
work. In all that relates tothe geography of the land of Goshen, the regiflo of 
the Isnielif Bs' soiouni ia'Seyat; to the route from thence to the Bed Sea; to 
theptissage pfthal&eej to.ihewildenjeas of gin; and to the interesting Ioc»l. 
itiflsflf we Sinai itaei, the researc)iegofvtB Ainerieafl ttByellershave?etiJed a 
multitude of disputed points, and in w:t opened fi neir era in the progress of 
Biblical geography. The very maps Ihemselves are sufficient to have produced 
this Tesullj eyen had the mMter of the jourmil been wanting. Botli togetlKr 

iven birth to it 

re ofdticovtry than any other. 
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THE BOOK OF EXODDS. 



N' 



CHAPTER I. 
OW a these are the names of 
the children of Israel, which 



came into Egypt; every man and 
his household came with Jacob. 

2 Reuhen, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, 

3 Issachar, Zebulun, and Benjamin, 



CHAPTEa I. 

The prominent subject of tte book 
upon which we now enter, as intimated 
by its title, is the wonderful deliterance 
of the nation of Israel from their boiid- 
Bge in I^ypt. But as this and all the 
great aventa in the history of that peo- 
ple were matters of eipress predict' 
and promise on the pi 



rt of God 



s his n 

with a virtual commentary on the protn- 
ise mada to Abraham, Gen. 15. 6, that 
his seed should from small hegionit^s 
eHButually become as numerous as the 
stars ot heaven and as the sands oa the 
sea shore. Though the migration of 
3a«ob's family from Canaan to Egypt, 
and the oppression to which they 



»ould SI 



e tlirei 



implete finstration of th< 
divine purposes in. regard to tlie increasi 
of Abraham's seed, yet the writer showi 
that notwithslandii^ it was but a, meti 
handful of that seed that was sown in tht 
adverse soil of %ypl, yet the harvesi 
which sprung from it was vast licyond 
conception, and such as io illustrate 
the divine veracity in the most glorioi 
manner. Many interesting incidents 
had no doubt occurred between the 
death of Joseph and the incipient bond- 
Bje of Israel ( but these are passed over 
ill silence because they did not bear 
particularly upon the fulHlment of ony 
ipeeial prediction. But God would have 



osity. 



n faith than to gratify 



Heb 






s essential to the 



Novi these are the li 
maa nisi ve-ellch shemoth, and Ikeae 
The use of the Hebrew 
copnlativB 1 and is peculiar. Thoi^h 
' )rdinai7 office in a continuous nar- 
vo is that of a connective, yet it 
frequently occms at the beginnmg of a 
■ lok where it can have no reference to 
ly thii^ preceding, as Est. 1. 1,' Novr 
came to pass.' Heb. And it came lo 
pass. Compare Enlh 1. 1, Ezek. 1. 1. 
Here, however, as well as in the cora- 
mencement of the two following boots, 
it is probably to be taken in its con- 
nective sense, indicatii^ the continua- 
tion of the foregoii^ narrative. The 
boots of Moses appear not to have been 
oi^nally divided, as at present, into 
five separate poilions, but to have con- 
stituted one unbroten volume. This is 
inferred from the manner in which the 
writings of Moses are quoted in the 
New Testament, where no such distinc- 
tion is recognized.. See Luke 16.31. 

ir Which came. Heb. D'lsan hah- 

bairn, which (were) coming. See Note 

on Gen. 48. 8. It Every man and kia 

himaehold. Heb.lCT'ai ffi-^N ishv-lietho, 

every ona and his hmae. Chal. ' Every 

one and the men of his household.' On 

this frequent sense of the term ' house' 

see Note on T. 21. Gr. ntaTrot -""vum, 

each vrith Ail whole household. 

2—4. Reuben, Simeon, &c. In this 

of the handmaids 

repltoned last, which aecounts fop 
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5 And all the souls that came out 
of the loins of Jacob were ■> seventy 



Benjamin's occupying the seventh plai 
instead of the eleventh. The frequei 

patriarchs in the sacred history lays 
foundation for the numerous allusions i 
the sacred wrilii^g to this as it mystical 
number applied to the church of the 
New Teslament. Thus in Rev. ^. 6—8, 
mention is made of the ttmlt^ tribes of 
Israel, and of twelve thousand sealed 
out of every triba ; ch, 12. 1, of 
twelve stars upon the woman's croi 
cb.31.lB— 14, of the (loeiue gates, and 
tuieive foundations of the heavenly city, 
the New Jerusalem ; where it may be 
obsarved that the jasper foundation, 
the precious stone in b ea pla 

in wtiich Benjamin's nam w w 
Er. 38. 20, is the first i M 

nlso in Dent. 33. 12, a "ti B 
his blessii^ beforo his d b h 
Joseph. 

6. All the souls that am 
loiTisof Jacob. Heb. -jl isl IDS iS 
apS'' kol nephesh yotxec yerek Yaakob, 
all the sovl (collect, sing.) nf the pro- 
eeedm-aiii-af the thigh ijf Jacob ; the 
usual idiom for espressing physical 

generation. IT Seventy souls. That 

is, persons. See Note on Gen. 14. SI. 
By comparing this passage with Gen. 
46. 27, it appears that the whole num- 
ber, exclusive of Jacob himself, amount- 
ed to 66 ; including him to 67 ; so that 
Joseph with, his two sons are necessary 
to make up the complement. If it be 
objected that this mode of enumeration 
represents Jacob as coming out of his 
own thigh, wH refer in reply to the 
Note on a similar phraseology, Gen. 35. 
Sa,S6. The Sepl.version, which trans- 
fers the final clause of this verse to the 
heginnii^ of it, states the nnmher at 
16, wl))ch is followed by Stephen, Acts 



6 And cJoseph died, and all his 
brethren, and all that generation. 



7. 14, Tor an explanation of this ap- 
parent discrepancy, see Note on Gen. 

46. 27. IT For Joteph was in Egypt 

already ; and therefore is to be eicept 
ed from the number that cams into 
%ypt, though not from the number of 
Jacob's descendants. Chal. ' Willi Jo- 
seph, who was in Egypt,' 

6. And Joseph died, &c. Ailer at- 
tainii« to the age of 110 years, during 
80 of which he was a ruler in Egypt. 
Of his sepulture nothing is here said ; 
but we learn elsewhere that his re- 
mains, as well as those of his bteth- 
ren, were carried out of Egypt and 
buried in Syohem in the land of Canaan , 

Esod.]3.I9. Acts, 7. 16. M All thai 

eri^ion. Kot only the whole gene- 
on of Joseph's kindred, but all the 
I 1 of that Bse, Egyptians as well as 
aelites. Compare Gen. 6. 9. Gener., 
ons are mortal as well as individuals, 
can the nearest relations keep each 
her alive. The term of their eiist- 
ice, as well as the hounds of their 
habitation, is set by God himself A 
!ry considerable lapse of time how- 
rer is implied in this expression, as 
eyi lived to the ^e of 137, and con- 
iqnenlly survived Joseph by 27 years. 
The passage. forms a natural introduc- 
ion to the ensuing history of [he great 
;haBge thai occurred in the condition 
of the Istaelitea under tie next reign. 
During the loi^ period of the sojoum- 
ii^ of Joseph and his brethren in Egypt 
nothing transpired to mar the peace 
and prosperity which thoy there enjoy- 
ed, or to prevent the men of that gene- 
ration passing off the stage in silent suc- 
cession, till a rww race had impercept- 
ibly sprung up to occupy their places. 
Eccl. I. 4, ' One generation passeth 
away, and another generation cometh.' 
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7 1[iAnd the children of Israel 
were fruitful, and increased ahun- 
dantly, and multiplied, and waxed 



.11.40.3. 



7. IVenfmiiful. Huh. TlSpofii, a 
term often applied, to the idgoriSis fructi- 
Soation of trees and plants, and imply ii^ 
here that aoiie of the Israelitiah women 
were batten ; ttey began eatly and con- 
tinued !oi^ in heatii^, and not untce- 
quenlly perha-ps btought fotth more 
thanone-atabitth. Gr. itn^aSijsan, were 

attgntenled. ^ Increased abntidantly. 

Heb. IS'liai yiskrelxu, ired awifily, 
tikeJUhM, or teptJIes.. See Note on 
Got. l.SO. Gr. jTX^eotflno-o^, were mtiU 
liplUd. Vulg. ' Quasi gerininantes mul- 
tipUcali sunt,' os a were ipringing up 

were multiplied^ HMtUliplied. Heb. 

"DTi yirbu, became numerous. Gr. 
jl^vSaifi cyir'nra, became difasely abund- 
ant. IT Waxed exceeding mighty. 

Heb. laSS'^ jaa(«mu, became etroag. 
Gr. laiTiax""'! prevaiUd. The accumu- 
lation of these nearly syni ' "" 



iceeding mighty ; and the land 

as filled with them. 

i Now there e arose up a new 



s the ul 



isity ■ 



1 the 



ter's meaning, and conveys the iaea oi 
amazing and unparalleled increase. 
This is elsewhere abundantly confirm- 
ed. It was 430 years from the call of 
Abrabamtothe deliverance from Egypt, 
durii^ the first 315 of which the pro- 
mised seed increased to but 70 souls, 
but dating the latter half of the same 
period these TO were multiplied, Num. 
1.46; to 600,000 fighting men; and ii 
to these we add the women, the chiM- 
ren, and the ^ed, the whole number 
probably amounted to upwards of two 
millions ! Well then does the psalmist 
say, Ps- 105. 24, that ' he increased his 
people greatly, and mad( 



"See also Dent. 



S6.S. 



8. There 






V king 



other, but lartirf, new. It probably im- 
plies a king of onotfcer race, ofadifiet- 
enl dynasty, one who came to the 
throne, not by tegular succession, but 
in consequence of intestine revolution 
or foreign conquest. This interpreta- 
tion seems to be warranted by the anal- 
ogous usage of the word 'new' in the 
following and numerous other passages ; 
Deut. 32. n, 'They sacrificed unto 
devils, not to God ; to gods whom they 
knew not, to new gods that came newly 
up;' i. e. to strange gods, to exotic 
deities. Judg. 5. S, ' They chose Jieifl 
gods ;' i. e. other or strange gods", the 
gods of the heathen. So Mark, 16. 17, 
' They shall speak with new tongues ;' 
_. e. with foreign tongues, the lai^uages 
of other people. The informations of 
profane history on this point are ei- 
ceedii^ly vague and meagre, bat it is 
contended by some writers, that it was 
.his time that Egypt was invaded 
;cupied by a powerful Asialio 
people, -whose rulers formed the dy- 
nasty of shepherd-kings, of whom so 
much is said in Manelho, Herodotus, 
and others. Josephus also (Ant. L. II. 
o. 9. 5 1.) eipressly affirms that the 
Israelites wore oppressed by the Egyp- 
tians after the death of Joseph, ' the 
government having ieen Iran^erred to 
another family.' But even were this 
point involved in fat less obscurity than 
it is, it would comport but little with 
our plan to enter mto its discussion. 
Mttttersof mere historical interest, ol 
which the Scriptures say nolhii^, come 
rather within the province of the anti- 
quarian than of the commentator. 

- Which tntio nut Joseph. That '" 



Eespl. Gr.B«.r„^.;.Xm!r.p=t,(fi«r. who regarded not, who appi-ec^ted no 
ar^e w laother king. -This rendering A Uke phraseology occurs Ju^. 3. 1 
is somewhat remarkable, as the literal ' And thete arose anothet general.. 
panslation of Bin is not lrtf,<, an- 1 which knew not the Lord, neither tl 
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Jos^h. 



Egypt, which, knew n 



works which he had dona for Israeh' 
Thai is, which did not gratefully ac- 
knoidedge the Lord, or his various 
works of mercy towards Ihem. The 
memijry of the imme and services of so 
eminent a benefactor could not but hai 
]>een preEerred among the nation, ar 
must, as a matter of report, have eon; 
to the ears of the king, tut it is a pi 
ctjiarity of words of ktietdedgc, in tli 
Hebrew, that they imply also (he eie 
cise of the i^cctjoiis, Thus, Pa. 1. < 
' The Lord knovittk the way of the 
tighteoaa.'i.e.loYeth. Ps. SI . 7, ' Thou 
bast, known my soul in adversities 
i. e. thou hast tenderly regarded. Proi 
84. S3, 'It is not good to liaverespei 
pfp^epn^ ia Ju^pnent.' Heb. ' to knai 
persons.' Job. 34. 19, ' HoH' much les 
to hist t^mt acceptelh not (he persons 
of princes, nor regorde/ft tha 
than the poor,' Heb. ' nor fcnowrfft the 
►j4i.' It was probably in this 
f hal th^ new kii^ is said not lo have 
l^fBiDn Joseph, and this is less to be 
wpndered at if, as suggested above, he 
Vft^ of a foreign nation and another 
itja^ty- The Chal. renders it, ' Wlio 
coflprmed got the decree of Joseph,' 
i. e, aeeordiog to i^gius, either that 
he totally disregarded all the ordinances 
aud epaclinenta which Joseph had orig- 
mated, HBd introduced universal inno- 
vation ; or that he utterly broke throi^h 
»!1 the compacts !uui covenants existing 
between Jpseph fis the representative 
of Israel, and the Pharaoh who thsn 
filled the thpme, and began eiuelly to 
oppress a pepple whoni his predecessor 
. had swQtB lo protect aid bet-ieod. Both 
ttB TargiUB of Jpiiathan and that of 
Jeiii^ein- adhere lo the formar sense ; 
' WlW ?»iiBidered not Jpsepli, nor walk- 
ed in his. slgtules.' The cptpment of 
Rabbi Solonipn probably brii^ ua still 
nearer to the true sense, ' Who acted I 



ifhe did not know him.' Itisdonbt- 
s to 1m set down to the accoiuit of an 
implary modesty in Joseph tliat no 
ire efiectual means had been adopted 
iinong the .Egyptians the 
nory and acknowledgment 
if his great services to Ihat people. 






Had he bec] 



in aspiring spirit. 



ous of present or posthumous fame ; 
had he sought great things for himsell 
question liul 



that 









moriaJs would have transmitted hie 
name to posterityas an illustrious bene- 
factor of his adopted counity. But no 
promplmg of this nature appears to 
have swayed the bosom of Joseph. As 
his hopes wOTe fixed upon the posses- 
sion of the promised inheritance, he 
seems lo have accounted it sufEcienl 
simply lo enjoy, for the lime being, the 
hospitality of a foreign priuce, till the 
destined period of removal should ar- 
rive, without multiplyu^ the lies which 
would thai haye lo be broken. But 
just in proportion aaftc was little anx- 
ious andaspirii^ on this score, was the 
ingratituda and forgalfuhiess of the 
I^yptiana the more culpable. It is only 
the basest spirit of the world thai will 



take a 



, fton 






claims of an eminent public servanl, 
bury in speedy oblivion the ramem- 
branee of his services. Tet his was 
bat the lot of thousands, whose noblest 
bcnefaclitms to their fellow men have 
been repaid with the most ungialeful 

!gleot. The poor man ty bis wisdom 
deUvereth the cily, y«( no man temem- 
berath that same poor man. Could we 
^Qd a national conscience, we might 

>ok for national gratitude. 

9. He said unto his peojili. To his 
people in the persons of thair represent- 
(, his counaellors; — -f Sehqld, 
t&e people nf the chifirfnuf Israel. I(eb. 
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10 s Come on, let us h deal -wisely 
with them, leat tliey multiply, and 



lij. p,ov: Jfl. as. 




Acts 7. IB 


is rendered in most of the Mident Ter- 
sions-as in outs; but Aben Ezra re- 
marksywith uadontted correctness, that 
DS people is not here in the construct 



ji apposition w. 



th in chUd- 
enderii^, ' the 
people, the children of Israel.' A dis- 
tinctive and not conjunctive accent is 
placed ut>on people-— ~-^ More and 
mishtier, Heb. bl3S1 31 roS c(-o(3um, 
many "^ migWi/ hejond us. They had 
ifflcotne mightier by becomii^ more ; 
that is, not perhaps absolutely more ; 
not so as to outnumber the population 
of all Egypt i but more in proportion 
to tl)e space occapied ; more witbin any 
given limits. ' He speaks,' says Trapp, 
' as if he had looked through a multi- 
plying glass ;' and it is scarcely eit(av. 
agant to say, that such a mulliplyu« 
glass TTOS in fact the promise given to 
Abtahani. By others, the words have 
been regarded as a false pretest for re- 
ducing the I^aelites to bondage, gut 
this we thitik leas prol>aUe. 

10. Let va detd.vHaely vftth them. 
Heb. li naSItTl niJAftaAfcemaa to, let 
UI ieai vHaely against him (collect, 
sipg, for plW.) i i. e. cunningly, CTaft- 
' ily i let us devise some method of op- 
pressing them, of preventing their enor- 
mous increase, and at the same time 
avei^ the show of oppression and down- 
tight tyranny, and the dai^er arisiig 
from Iheir groat physical force. Gr.Ftnru- 
ffu^,ff(j^rfa, let la oulwit them. Vulg, 
Sspienter oppiimanuis cum, let "s vAaehj 
i^rpw him (fhem). Chal. ' Lei ns 
dP8lwiselyi^!Mist1hem.' The original 
term tOn hakam, is nsed for the most 
jiart in a good sensa for iKting wisely, 
mifillly, prudently, yet it occasionally 
carries with it the impor 

Vol. I a 






.0 pass, (hat, when there 
It any war, Ihey join also 
enemies, and fight against 
get them up out of the 



auUlets, vriliness, and in Ps. 105. 20, in 
reference to this very event, we iind the 
eiiuivalent term JtBatlR kilhnakkel,iiora 
)ai to contrive deceitfully or i-mldiov^ 
ly, ' He turned their hearts to hate his 
people, to deai tuWiklj with his serv- 
ants.' The wisdem here proposed to be 
employed was the wisdom of the ser- 
pent; but with men of reprohate minds, 
governed solely by the corrnpt spirit of 
diis world, wluilevel measures tend lo 
promote tlieir ow» interests and cir- 
cumvent their opponents, is digpified 
hy the epithet toiee, though it be Ibund 
whenjudgedbyapuror standard, to he 
in reality nothing less than the very 
policy of helt. So easily is language 
perverted, and made a sanction for the 

most iniqnitous proceedings. IT telt 

they multiply, &o. That is, lest thay 
continue to multiply, and become more 
and mightier still, it is obvious, how- 
ever, that the mere multiplication of 
the Israelites was no just ground of 
alarm, so ioi^ as they were well uaed 






in givei 



the people with whom they 
dwelt. They were a peaceful race of 
shepherds, who looked upon themselves 
as mere temporary aojoumers in I^ypt, 
and who would therefore be the last to 
eng^e in plots and insurrections against 
the government. The promises given 
them by God, and the hopes wliich they 
entertained as a nation, were the strong- 
est security which the E^ptians could 
have that nothii^ was to be apprehend- 
ed from them on the score of rebellion. 
Indeed, a nation so evidently Eivoted of 
Heaven, instead "f bcmg regarded as a 
source of danger, conld not but prove B 
bulwarlt of defence to the country, if 
treated as friends. But the wicked feat 
where no fear is, and when intent upon 
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oppression or wrong they will feign oc- 
casions for it, and pretend Ihe enistence 
in others of the sama evil purposus 
which Ihey cherish themselTeB. Look- 
iiig Ihroi^h the flimsy veil with which 
their real motiTes were covered, we see 
plainly that hatred of their religion, 
envy at their prosperity, and a covetous 
desire of possessing tlieir riches j prompt- 
ed the opprasEors of Israel to these ne- 
fatiouB coansela. But it should not be 
foi^tten on the other hand, that the 
truly wiac counsels of God in reference 
to his own people lay deeper than those 
of their enemies. It is clear from vari- 
ous intimations in the sacred writers, 
as Josh. 24. 14. Ezek. 20. 5—8, bhA 23. 8, 
that the chosen people were beginning 
to lapse into the idolatry of Egypt) 
which justly subjected them to the hard- 
ships -which they were now made 









nof e- 



suit in 



be laid which 
their deliverajice from the hoose of 
bond^e. Their covenant God had a 
rich hlessii^ in store for them, but he 
determines, fay the antecedent bitter- 
ness of their lot, to enhance its sweet- 
ness when it came. IT When thert 

faUeti out any tear. Heb. ."UHlJin 
hWnia tikrenah mUhamah. The ori- 
ginal here presents a grammatical ano- 
maly in point of concord, the verb' fall- 
eth out,' being in the plural, while the 
substantive, ^war,^ is in the singular. 






is thee 



ject of the writer to give at once a col- 
lective and distributive sense to the 
term employed. This import of Ihe 
phrase our translators have endeavored 
to intimate by introducit^, very proper- 
ly, the epithet ' any,' which does not 
occur in the Hebrew, Ausage precisely 
similar is met with in the following 
passages; Ps. 119. 103, 'Howiictc( 



with their tburdens. And they 
built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, 
Pithom, land Raamses. 



ffij mardi unto my taste ;' i, e. all and 
singular of thy HOtib. Prov. 28. ] , ' The 
viickedjlee when no man pursaeth ;' i. e. 
the wicked, one and all, flee. So also 
1 Tim. 2, !&,' Notwithstanding sfte shall 
be saved in child.bearing, if Ihey con- 
tinue in faith, and charity, and holiness.' 
11. Set oosr them laslMnostera, or, 
tai-gatherers. HBb.llTD Ti^j laiffilT 
b''OKJ va-yasimii alativ sore miisim, 
and they placed over him (collect, smg.) 
masters of hurdens. The origiiial is 
frequently used to denote Irfb.uCc, bat 
here, and occasionally elsewhere, it 
doubtless has the sense of tasks, bur- 
dens, oncrDus servieea, such as were 
probably imposed upon those who could 
not or would not pay the appointed 
tribute. The term therefore which pri- 
marily signified (riftule was employed 
to denote its substitute or equivalent 
senvice. Gr, rpycui siriornTOt, maaters of 
trarjts, Chal. ' Princes orprefects evil- 
entreating (them),' Byr. 'Worst of 
rulers,' Targ. Jon. ' Prefects who made 

them to serve.' IT To affiict thtm 

wUktheirburdens'. Heb. ftri&DmrtW 
annotho besiMothant, to humble him 
(collect, sing,) with their burdens j i.e., 
with the burdeuEof their imposing; the 
snffiit ' their' having reforence to the 
Egyptians and not the Israelites. It is 
worthy of notice that the term ItW 
aaah, affliet, here used is the very term 
m wliich God had predicted to Abra- 
ham, hundreds of years before the hard 
lots of his seed ; Gen. 15. 13, ' And they 
shall aSliet (1351 DE-innu) them fonr 
hundred years.' Their purpose evidently 
was by their severe eiactions of trihnle 
and labor not only to alHict and im- 
poverish thom, but utterly to break down 
their spirits, to destroy their energy, 
and thus eventually to check their pro- 
digious mcrease. With this view they 
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B. C. I635.J CHAP 

were suddenly reduced to a state of 
vassalage; they were declared to be ths 
absolute properly of the crown ; and 
the wholo of the male population being 
told off into companies, was employed 
night and day under their task-masters, 
upon public works, and driven like cat- 
tle into the fields. They were com- 
pelled, to d% clay, to mate bricks, to 
bear burdens, and to build cities, whilst 
at the same time no donbt the great- 
est cruelties were eieroiscd towards 
them. Of this period of the Jewish 
history, Josephus thus speaks : ' And 
havji^, in length of time, foi^tten the 
benefits they had received from Joseph, 
particularly the crown beii^ now come 
into another femily, they became very 
abusive to the Israelites, and contrived 
many ways of atllictii^ them ; for they 
enjoined them to cut a great number of 
channels for the river, and to build walls 
for their cities, and ramparts that they 
might restrain the river, and hinder its 
waters Irom et^piating, upon its run- 
ning over its own banks. They set them 
also to build pyramids ; and by all this 
wore them out, and forced them to leam 
all sorts of mechanical arts, and to ac- 
custom IhamBclves to hard labor.' All 
this was done under the expectation that 
multitudes of them, would perish from 
over exertion, whilst ell would become 
so enfeebled as that the pn^ess of 
popnlation would be effectually check- 
ed. But as usual where men set them- 
selves to counteract the. liied purposes 
of God, the result proved directly 
trary to their anticipations. When the 
la^^age of his decree is, ' Increase and 
multiply,' it is equally idle and impi- 
ous for the edict of puny mortals to pro- 

. claim, ' Abstain and be diminished.' 

T And they built ireosurc cilies. Heb. 

rvnaoM iis ■p"'"'. ^yH"'^ org miske- 

floJA, and he buill (collect, su^.) cittea 
nf store, as the phi'asa is rendered 
S Chron. 10. 4, ' And they smote Ijori^ 
and Dan, and Abel-maim, and all the 
Itore-citiea {niKDO miskenotk) of 



I. 15 

Naphlali ;' and 17. 12, ' And Jehosha. 
phat waved great eiceedii^iy ; and he 
buill in Judah castles, and cities of store 
(niKOa miikeaoth).' Dlfi"erent ver- 
however, present difierent ren- 
derii^, amoi^ which are jfore-Aouscs, 
granariesi fortresses, and walled toums. 
The Chal. has ' Cities of the house of 
treasure ;' i. e. cities in which Ireasuras 
are deposited i but what kind of trea^ 
sums we are not informed. Probably 
theywere cities that sBTVednot ED much 
for places where the king laid up his 
riches, as for depots ami granaries for 
I. Syr. and Arab. ' Store-houses for 
I.' This is confirmed by 2 Chron. 
18, from which we learn that Heze- 
kiah caused the erection of ' store-hotises 
(tntaOO mUkenolh) for the increase of 
com,andwine,andoil.' ThaGr.rendeta 
it by aoXcis OX"?"'' fortified cities, not 
because tliis is the primary meaning of 
the or%inal words, but because it was 
proper and customary thai cities which 
were to be made repositories for the 
safe keeping of any articles whatever 
should bo enclosed by walls and Slroi^- 
ly fortified. Lai^a armies were no 
doubt subsisted even in limes of peace 
by the kii^ of Egypt, which would 
inake such depots necessary ; and per- 
haps the very force required to carry into 
execution (he measures E^inst the Is- 
raelites would lead to Ihe erection of 
these places as public stores. The 
Vulg. has ' mbes tabomaculomm,' cities 
of bAemaeles, undoubtedly from mis- 
taking the ordinal for fl1331Q}3 inisK- 
kenoth, which sonifies ti&ernaeles. — — 
irPiffiom iind SflOJiuej. TheJeras.Targ. 
makes these places to bo Tunis and 
Pelusium ; but nothii^ 0( 



lined 



As 



the land of Goshen, however, is called 
,' the land of Rameses,' Gen.4'7. II, there 
is reason to believe that the latter town 
was in that land, to which it gave ot 
from which it received its name. See 
Professor Stuart's Course of Hebrew 
Study, Vol. II., BxeursuB II., which oon- 
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13 But the move they afflicted 
them, the more they multiplied 
and grew. And they were grieved 
because of the children of IsraeL 

13 And the Egyptians made the 



taias a Tcry able and interesting view 
of the topography of Goshen. 

13. Tht more they afflicted them, &o, 
Heh. TSA W into ka-asher ye-annu 
otbo, according as they afflicted him 
(collect, sing.), so he malliplied and ao 
he irake forth (htto a maltitaie). The 
latter verb f^Bi yifhrotz is the same 
as that wbich occurs Gen. 2S. 14, to de- 
note a rapid and, as it were, a. burst- 
ing increaso and diffusion ; ' Thmi shalt 
spread abraad (fisri liphrotx} lo the 
west, and lo the east, and to the north, 
and to the south.' The liislorian's 
words depict to us the conflict hetweeii 
tlie fevor of God and the cruelty of llie 
Egyptian iiing. The more his people 
Euiiered from the tyroimy of their mas- 
ters, the more prolific tho women 
proved to be, thus showii^, that ' there 
is no wisdom nor understanding nor 
counsel gainst the Lord.' Some com- 
mentators liave been disposed to resort 
to natural causes to account for this 
amazing increase, but we are satis- 
fied with the solution offered by the 
words of the promise, Gen. 15. 6, ' Loolt 
now toward heaven and tell the stars, 
if thou be able to number them— so shall 
thy seed be.'T-^-T Tkey were grieDcd 
because of the children itf Israel, Heh. 
ISp"' yaktazu. The leading idea is 
doubtless that of mingled chagrin and 
abhorrence. Findii^ tliat, in spite of 
nU their efibrts, the people continued to 
increase, they were filled with inward 
vexation, Mid (here was somelliing irk- 
amite la the very thought of the liated 
raeeofleriieh Chal. ' There was tribu- 
lation (venation) lo the Egyptians by 
leasoii of the cliildren of Israel.' Gr. 
o5iIjXuo-oovtu, they were nbominaled, just 
as one is said to be ' Ecandalized' by 
that which is a cause of oiFence j they 



children of Israel to sewe v 
14 And they mmaile their li 



regarded the Israelites as an abomina- 
tion. The import of the origmal word 
may be gathered from its use in the fol- 
lowing conneiione. Gen. 37. 46, 'I am 
toearji (IflSp) of my life, because of 
the daughters of Heth.' Num. SI. 5, 
' Our soul loalheth (HSp) this light 
bread.' Lev. 20. 23, ' They committed 
all these things, and therefore I abhor- 
red C^pS*) them.' A passage still more 
to the point occms Num. S2. 3, where a 
like eause of vexation is hinted at ;, 
' And Moab was sore afraid of the peo- 
ple, because they were many ; sndMoab 
teas distressed (YP"^"!) because of the 
children of Israel;' where Ainsworth 
renders, as m Gen. 27. 46, ' was irked.' 

13. WilhTigoT. lleh.'hsaiepharek, 
with jierceness. Gr. B"!, teUk force. 
Chal. ' With hardness.' From Ihe orig- 
inal 1'lC pAersS: comes the Latin /orci 
and the English fierce. The Israelites 
were subseiiuently prohibited from rul- 
ing in this manner over ttieir brethren, 
Lev. as. 4fl, ' But over your breihren, 
the children of Israel, ye shall not rule 
one over another tmlh rigor {"IIQa be- 
pherek) ;' i.o. without merey. So far 
were the pretended fears of the Egypt- 
ians from workii^ within Ihem the 
least Bcntimpnt of clemency, that they 
were evidently goaded on by the frus 
tration of their hopes, to a still morf 
relentlesBcoursa of oppression. Wicked 
men are slow to be taught, when theii 
mad schemes are defeated, tliat God 
%hl3 against them ; and even if suck 
a thought now and then glances upon 
their minds, they seem lo be stung and 
eiaspenited by it, to rush on yet more 
recklessly in the way of rebellion. This 
is strikingly evident Irom the ssguel of 
the present narrative. 

14. Made their lives bitter, &c. Gr 
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ful Sitir lifi. 'Of a imi man it is 
sud, in the Esst, ' He .makes the Jives 
of iris servtuits bitter.' Also, ' Ah ! 
the fellow : the heart of his wife is made 
bilter.' 'Mysoulishitter.' 'Myheart 
is lite the bitter tree.'~-iio6e>'ti- The 
intensity of their haidehips could not 
well heletter oppressed, for as nothli^ 
is Hweeter thaa life, it is only the ei- 
ttemest misery that can temder eiist- 
ence itself grievous and burdensome. 
— — THamortar. neb.'iarabehomeri 
mote propsJ'ly ' '>" ^^y' °^ which brieks 
are made. This is considered by some 
as EubrersiTe of (he Btatement of 
JosephySj that the pyramids were bmlt 
by the Israelites, as it is well known 
that they are constructed of stOTie, in- 
stead of irick. But all the pyramids 
ate not of stone, as in the proTinco 
of Fayoum, the anciait Arsinoe, as 
also at Dashour and Saccata, pyramids 
of sun-dried brick are still found in a 
reoiarkabledegree of preservation. Yet 
even if Ibej wero all of them stone 
strncturea, it is not a legitimate con- 
clusion that because the Hebrews wofk' 
ed in brick, they therefore did aot work 
in stone also. After all, however, the 
^ncy of the Isi-aeliles in rearing the 
pyramids is a point on which nothing 
positive can he asserted , although it is no 
doubt sate to affirm that, ^f the pyramids 
were built durii« fte bondage of the Is- 
raelites, they were engaged upon them, 
^ indeed upon all tha public works 
whichwefa then undertaken. Prisoners 
and slaves would seem, to have been 
generally employed in such labors ; foj 
it was the proud boast of some of the 
princes of that country, that no I^yptii 
hasd had labored in the greatest of the 
works. 'What n^sses were employ- 
ed, and how profusely hi 
wasted, is evinced by thi 
a previous note, that Heeho worked 
sway 100,000 lives in the attempt 
Wt ^ canal from the Nile t" '^' " 
fi«a. Tlungs ara much the 
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in the same country. Mehemet AJi, 
the Pa*a of Egypt, obliged 160/XX) 
men, chiefly Arabs Irom Upper I^tj 
to work on his canal connecting the Nile 
with the sea at Alexandria ; 30,000 of 
the number perished during tlie prt^ress 
of the work. A new canal was in pro- 
gress wten Came was at Alexandria. 
That writer says : ' The bed of the 
eanal presented a novel spectacle, beii^ 
filled with a vast number of Arabs of 
colors, toiling in llie Intense 
the day, while their Egyptian 
(0 task-masters, with wliips in their 
hmids, watched the prepress of their la- 
bor. It was a Just and lively repre- 
sentation of the children of Israel forced 
to toil by their oppressive masters of 
old. The wages Mahmond allowed to 
these unfortunate people, whom he hod 
obliged to quit tiieir homes and lamilies 
in Upper ^pt, were only a penny a 
day and a ration of bread.' C' Letters 
from the East,' p. 71, 72.) Thus were 
the lives of the Israelites ' made bit- 
ter with hard bondage."— Pic(. Sib. 

IT In rUl manner o/ hard service in 

the field. That is, m all kinds of agri- 
cultural labor. We may here remark, 
that althoi^h the condition ef the He- 
brews in Egypt at this time was one of 
bondage, yet it does not appear to have 
been that of house-slaves or personal 
servants. It was rather a servitude 
which consisted in being subject to very 
grievous and excessive eiaclions im- 
posed by public authority. They were 
slaves to the state rather than to in- 
dividuals. Inthisrespecttheirbondage 
difiered very considerably from that 
which is unhappily common in our own 
country. It resembled more the con- 
dition of the serfs or vassals of feudal 
times, who held their lands at the 
pleasure of their lords, and who were 
subject to any esactions of tent or labor 
at the will of the baron. It appears 
clear from Ek. 12. 38, that the Hebrews 
as a Iwdy had contmued to hold prop- 
erty of their own, though heavy bur- 
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bitter with hard bondage, n in 
tar, and in brick, and m, all i 
ner of service in the field : all their 



service wherein ihey made them 
serve was with rigour. 
15 If And the king of Egypt spake 
lo the Hebrew midwives (of which 



dens tad been laid upon them ; and the 
acuounts giveu elsewliere of tlie offer- 
ings and presents made lo the taberna- 
cle, &c., make it evident that the nation 
as such had not been reduced to pre- 
cisely that kind iif slavery mith ■which 
we are familiar in modem limes. Tiiey 
bad only been subject la severe and op. 
pressive demands of service, in behalf 
of the king of Egypt and his officars. 
Still it was a state of cruel sufferii^ to 
^hichan innocent people, a^inst the 
&ith of covenants, were condemned, 
and such as could not but in tlie end 
draw down the judgments of Heaven. 
But let us not forget the wise and ulti- 
mately beneficent purposes whicl] these 
affiictiotis were designed to subserve. 
To the suffering Israelites they were at 
on)x penal and disciplinary. One great 
end to be atlained by them was, that 
they might he inspired with so deep an 
abhorranca of the land of their oppres- 
sions, that the prospect of returning lo 
Canaan should become more and more 
refreshing to their hearts, and that when 
once embarked in the journey thither, 
they might , remembering the wormwood 
and the gall, feel no desire lo retrace 
their steps, and fcc themselves agaiin in 
the house of bondage. And as the ensu- 
ing narrati?e acquaints OS with the fact, 
that notwithstandii^ all their previous 
calamities, many of them, durii^ the so- 
journ in the wilderness, did actually pro- 
ject a return to Egypt, we can easily con- 
jecture wh^l would liava been tire case 
had they lived in ease, in fulness, and in 
pleasure, in the place of their sejoum. 

15. The Mtig of Egypt spake to the 
Uebreio midwives. Finding himself 
baffled in his first scheme of open and 
■ l.Tong, I 



qrnres lo be somewhat more particular- 
ly considered. The erigmal word for 
'midwives' <fn5itj meyailcdolh) is 
not a substantive, hut a participle, sig- 
nifying (Aose who cause to bring firth, 
and the words, aocoiding lo several of 
the ancient versions, and some modem 
critics, may be rendered, 'And the king 
spake to those who made or aided the 
Hebrew women to brmg forth ;' thus 
understanding from the original ' mid- 
■wivos of the Hebrew women,' instead 
of 'Hebrew midwives.' The construc- 
tion certainly renders it in a degree 
doubtful whetlier they were i i^yptian 
or Hebrew women. On the one hand it 
is difficult to suppose that the king 
should have entmsted such an order to 
Hebrew women. Could he have sup- 
posed that tiey would conspire with 
him in an attempt to extinguish their 
own race ? And when they excused 
themselves by the plea mentioned v. 19, 
could he have relied implicitly on their 
word, without suspectij^ fliud, had 
they been Israelitish women ? Yet he 
seems to have admitted the truth of 
their statement without the slightest 
ilion. This was natural, provided 
the women were Egyptians, but less so 
jftheywerenot. It ia indeed said, ver. 
17, that these women ' feared God,^ and 
consequently refused to obey the royal 
mandate ; from which it is inferred that 
they must have been Hebrew women. 
But the original ' Elohim' is here pre- 
:eded by the article, and may, it is eaid, 
be rendered ' the gods,' i. e. the powers 
.bovo ! implying merely such a belief 
n a divine being and a superintending 
providence, as was perhaps generally 
prevalent in this early ago of the world. 
" tlien, on iheotherhand, (1,) The 
e obvious import of the text leads 
to ttuderstand Hebrew women as 
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ihenameof one twisShiphrah, and 
the name of the other Puah ;) 
16 And he said. When ye do the 
offic* of a midwife to the Hebrew 

meant, -whelher we regard the coDstruc- 
tion of the original, or of the transla- 
tion. Doubtless there uarc Hebrew wo- 
men capable of employing themselves 
ID this service in belalfof their kindred, 
and if Egyptian women had been pro. 
cored, it would have eioited suspicion 
at once, and perhaps prevented their 
access to them. (S) It cannot be de- 
nied tbat the character given of them,, 
V. n, as ' fearers of God,' applies more 
naturally to Hebrew women, ivho had 
been instructed in the rehgiim of their 
&tlier3. The phrase, we think, is indi- 
cativa of general character, and not of 
any sadden dread with which they may 
have been smitten on this occasion. 
Being habitually under the influence of 
a salutary fear of God, they could not 
be persuaded fora moment to entertain 
the thought of such horrid cruelly, 
though they may have been restrained, 
from motives of policy, from eipressly 
saying to the king at tile time that they 
would have no hand in the perpetration 
of such a deed. (3) Their names are 
purely Hebraic and not Egyptian. (4) 
As to the improbability of Pharaoh's 
selecting Hebrew women to be the in- 
straments of such a cruel sclieme against 
their own dssh and blood, it may be re. 
plied that the same reason held against 
his appointing Hebrew officers over their 
own countrymen, which yet we find he 
actually did, Ek. 5. i4. On the whole, 
therefore, we cannot but conclude that 
the midwires were Hebrew and not 
Egyptian women, notwithstanding tbat 
Josepbus affirms the contrary. — IT The 
vm7i'eiifl!ieonewaiShipkrah,&.c. Two 
individuals only are mentioned, but as 
this number would be wholly inade- 
qnate to the service of so many thou- 
sand Israelites, it is with great reason 
Bupposedj that Shiphrah and Puah 



women, and see them upon the 
stools ; if it Se a son, then ye shall 
Itill him ; but if it ie a daughter, 
then she shall live. 

the chief persons oftho profession, liav- 
ingthe direction of the rest. We learn 
&om Plutarch, that some of the nations 
of antiquity had schools established 
among them where females were tai^hl 
the obstetrical art. This was perhaps 
the office of these two individuals. 

16. Sec them upon the stools. Heb. 
b^]^Kh ^ Bl ha-abaayim, -apaa the 
atones. Commentators have been much 
divided in opinion as to the nature and 
use of the objects intended by the term 
here translated stools, but which is Uter- 
ally stones. It would seem perhaps at 
first view, that they were some contriv- 
ance for procuring a more easy delivery 
for women in labor. But besides that, 
stone-seats were obviously very unfit for 
such a purpose, the Heb. word in Ei. 7. 
ISjsigiuSes a ves!el(^ stone for holding 
vnier, a trojigh. A far more probable 

by referrii^ the pronoun ' them,' which 
it will be observed is not in. the original, 
not to the molAera, but to the children; 
'When ye Bee the now-bom children 
laid in the troughs or vessels of stone, 
for the purpose of beii^ washed, ye 
shall destroy the boys.' A passage irom 
the travels of Thetenot seems to con- 
firm this construction : ' The kings ol 
Persia are Bo afraid of being deprived 
of that power which they abuse, and 
ate so apprehensive of being dethroned, 
that they destroy the children of their 
female relations, when they are brought 
to bed of boys, ill/ patting them into 
an eai-then traitgh, where they suffer 
them to starve ;' that is, probably, 
under pretence of preparing to wash 
them, they let them pine away orJes- 
troy them in the water. This view of 
the meaning represents the midwives 
above spoken of, as acting In the capa- 
city oi faperintendents, for they are not 
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17 But the midwives <• feared God, 
and did not pas the king of Egypt 
commanded them, but saved th 
men-children alive. 

1,8 And the king X)f Egypt called 
for the midwives, and said unto 
them, Why iave ye dime this diing, 
and haFQ saved the men,-chiidrea 

"Prav.Xfl. 8. pPBn,S.J6,]a.*0.13. Acts 



supposed to place tlie cluliireii on the 
' stools,' but to eiamine them after tliey 
are placed theje by others. Il is evident 
that if liey actually assisted a 
birtli, the sex of the infent -woukl be 
known without Ibo necessity of inspe 
ing its person during its ablutions 

the trough. ^ If it be a son, kc. The 

reason of the order is obvious ; the state 
had notliing to apprehend on the score 
of iuBurreotion from Ihe weaker ses, 
aad as they were fairer than the daugh- 
ters of Egypt, they would naturally be 
preserved, with a view to their finally 
beconungiomates of the baremsof their 

17. The midwives feared God, &c. 
Theh faith shines conspicuous in this, 
for they must have been aware that it 
was dsngerous to incur the king's wrath 
bydjsobeying his orders. Tyrants are 
not wont to suher their decrees to be 
diwegarded with impunity, and it was 
no doubt at the peril of tlieit lives that 
they gave way to the dictates of piety 
towards God rather than comply with 
the injunction of the kii^. 

19. SecaiiM the }IebrejB women are 
lipay, fi'C. Heb. [rm ha-yath ; i. e. 
quidta^d strong m bearing; beingpos- 
sessed of greater natural vigor and ro- 
bastnsss pf crastitution. It is well 
known that wonjes inured to hmil labor 
heve but lilt1« pain in child-benimg, 
compared, with those^who are accus- 
tomed to an easier mode of life. It is 
worthy of iio(e also that the original 
here is the t^cn usually applied to 
aifd fiofljts (sea Note on Ren. I. 24), 



19 And qthe midwives said un 
Pharaoh, Because the Hebrew w 
men are not as the Egyptian w 
they are liveiYi and a 



delivered e 



9 midwives c 



20 1 ThereforeGod dealt well with 
tbe midwives ; and the people mul- 
tiplied, and waxed very mighty. 

5SffBjQsh.!i.4^«.SSam.lT.19,3C 



1. iebr 



,10. 



This a 



and the latent imphcation may be, that 
ihey broi^ht forth somewhat after the 
manner of the beasts of the forest, 
requiring any obstetrical aid. 
portion of the midwives was 
doubtless true in itself, although not 
the whole truth ; but the withholding a 
part of the truth from those who would 
take advantage of the whole to injnre 
or destroy the innocent, is not only law- 
ful but laudable. 

20. God dealt icell wtth the midvieea. 
We may doubtless 6irly mfer from this 
that, in some way not eipressly record- 
ed, they were favored with special to. 
ms of the divine approbation for the 
induct they had evinced. At tha same 
aie, the fact of granting to the Israel- 
is such a continued extraordinary mu!- 
ilication was ia itself a ' dealing well' 
with the midwives. Theywere no doaht 
ly of them mothws themselves, and 
they could not but rejoice in the pre- 
and the increase of their fami. 
could the general favor thus 
bestowed upon the nation fail to redound 
them. Indeed, we are strongly in. 
dined to consider the final clause of this 
verse as perfectly synonimous with the 
ijqiression ' made them houses,' m the 
leit. Tbe conneiion between tho two 
will be obvious from tha remarks that 
idiately follow. In the mean time 
let us not fiiil to observe, that an up. 
right and oieniplary conduct, by whom- 
displayed, may be of tho most 
It service to a whole community. 
Even a few feeble but right-minded 
may, without their dreaming of 
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SI And tt came W pasff, fJAifttffie 
the midwiTes feated Gwl, * mat he 
(aade th&a. houses 
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S3 And t^ataiih charged all his 

Seafii, t&pag, 'Every soa that is 
om ^eshaU <!a;Sf nitD the riTer, and 
eveiy da«^t« ye shaU save alive. 



ha^ifoHiBg oxcc (bi veWae at ih£ 
sate w *^dt they betung' 

fhff ofi^nai Will BB^y admit a sfigln 
wHftUoa in (he renderWy df thia para 
siAab, irflttiti, if *e jOiHtats not, #ill 
flrfw hgtl ujofl Uiff wkrfe ciJMt«t, 
' Alii (t cttrae to pass, IkWaliBe Uie mi* 
wjies feared God, ahd (UecMae) he 
rKade them hmises (i e fflCMaBfiil the 
taOgeny of the chiHrea of IsrMi), ftdi 
Plaradh ctiai^d ifl his fie<iple sajing,' 
Sc It IS ifoptiniuit fen the ftngUsh 
tender to be infonned that the iJngusal 
for ' them' is m the manculme and not 
in the Jimimne gender , so that, with- 
oat a violerit grammatical anomaly, it 
iHQinot So properly ofpimaiilyfee Wfer 
(ed to the midWives, us to the famdies of 
Israei lit tstgS :f theelprBS-ionira 
owr, rpfejfa «tHetIy W (he midwivet 
would hare Wn ittote natoral to inseti 
ftfll tfie preceaiiS verse, tJS erplanatdry 
fif t!te ihinne* In irfmA Gild • dealt well' 
(nthtfteirt,'*heWfticB God dealt: weU 
jrftb rtw iBidwj:«», and imde fhesi 
Aottjt^) B^ tbiff h) not tb€ eeasme- 

^iS^^jHipan df ths- ■^at^'s^AA 
theut htmsas,' wB cirfiliBt Bat ceWSidsr 
flie l*D olanses ais eSsenf^Hy ^odl- 
fflouB Attheaiiiieioiie,theM!sp«1iaiW 
nogoodi^Bonto doubt that the hauati ot 
fitmUies of the midwives woe int^Udelt 
to ba e$p«£ialfy, but not excUisTvely, 
(SfeWed w T»Ht htfnses shared m a 
S^md manner in the general ptosperity 
We may no*, having endeavored ■- 
iU the connexion of (he contest, o 
sider with more precision tho import Of 
tile phrase ' made them he 



liaVe id the Note on Gen 16 a, detailed 
at length the ideal (ktaieiion betoraeo 
building and the begetting of children 
In the scnpiurai idtom a Iiouse is a 
fitrhUy, as lh« ' house of Judah,' ' the 
hOOSaof Beiyaatn,' Ihe house of David,' 
&c, and to build ornuthcone a heute 

confeif upon him a numeroua pos. 

(erity. To the examples theW adduced, 

- following: ftlay be added, S Sam 7 

"the Lrad t^Bth thee that he WiU 

wiH gi*e thee a long luie of des- 
lants 1 Ku^, S 24, ' Now, there- 
fore, as the lord liveth, Much hath 
established rtie, and set ma onlhe thwme 
of David my father, and who has made 
house (n-ia •'h my), as he pro- 
mised, &t,'i e given me a prospecouB 
&mily the phKiseol(«y might be still 
ferther ctmfinned, but the above will ba 
sufficient to show that the 'bleasmgS in- 
tended was that of anumeroBiinereoie, 
of a nuaeruU lulbilatzon, or any 
Hung of that nature, as some liave snp- 
pUsed 

si Changed lUl lai peopU, sasmg, 
(a , l«Ving It flo more to the care of 
thedftdttl'rait SliSne Fmstrated tu his 
Sttiasriiti6e,t^ldog is aovi urged oa 
it it bi^lUt pUch ot tfttormity, and dis- 
carding fdt iecOX ^ttbt^Bls for efect- 
nts hts ehjact, comnUm^ <lll his people 
iifdiSistini^talJ' to destroy the Hebrew 
male childi*^ v/ttetiver they should find 
theffl The eSftihtion of this bloody 
eoinMinif -tttratd no dbubt toad to scenes 
of barbatity ittid cmelty at which every 
tender feshng of en* (latort tewolis with 
an inward shaader Helpless babes 
would be fliereileSsly torn from their 
mothers' ariiiS, and if they did not fol- 
low their dear ofl^prtng, as theyw^ro 
rulhles Jy throWn into the Nile, it ivas 
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EXODUS. 



only lierause their religious sentimants 
were stronger than their maternal in- 
Elmcts. But we read, in a subsequent 
part of the history, a fearful requital of 
this sanguinary transaction, when Pha 
raoh and bis Egyptian host were over 
nholmed in the waters of the Red Sea 
' Righteous art Ihou, O Lord, because 
tliou hast judged thus.' 

RemahKs.— (1, a.) In the history of 
the church, it is the special aim of tile 
Spirit to present its humtle beginnings 
iu strong contrast witli the abundant 
increase and ample prosperity of its 
more advanced periods. 

(7.) The land of enemies, and the 
scene of the most giindii^ oppression, 
is easily rendered in the providence of 
God a nursery for tho increase of liis 

(8.) Peculiar blessings from God, and 
fierce opposition from worldly powers, 
are not unfrequently connected in the 
lot of the church on earth. 

(8.) The people of God would have 
eiperienced less 01 treatment at the 
hands of civil governments, were the 
rational benefits whicli they are mslru- 
mental ia procariag better appreciated 
and remembered. 

(8, 9.) The prosperity of the right- 
eous is doubtless an eye-sora to evil- 
minded oppressors ; but those who task 
their invention to devise methods of 
affliction are dealii^ wisely to compass 
theit own destruction. Eccl. 7. 16, 
'Make not thyself over wise: why 
shouldest thou destroy thyself?' 

(10.) Much of the real suffering of 
the saints in all ages has been inflicted 
on tliB ground of hypothetical oifences. 
' Lest when there falleth out,' &c. 

(]!.) Counsels of wickedness ripen 
rapidly inloacts and practices oforuelly 
(13, 14.) The favor of God toward 
his children in aifliction, is often the 
signal for their oppressors to load fhem 
with new burdens of anguish. 

(16,) How fiendish is the policy 
which would employ the tender and , 



ingdi 



iceptible 



ds of bloc 
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of God win deter 
capable 



(17.) The 
the weakest oreaturef 
of cherishing it, fron 
of sm, and when the v......^,...!. „, „,„,, 

IS put m competition with the command 
jf God, they will baldly say with the 
mtrepid disciples, Acts, 4. 19, 'Whether 
it bo right in the s^ht of God to hearken 
"ilo you more than unto God, judge ye.' 
(SO.) Even in this world a supreme 
regard to the will of God seldom goes 
unrewarded. This reward is sometimes 
fiitailed as a precious legacy to geneta- 

(33.) Kelentless persecntors proceed 
irom secret sublilty to open cruelly, and 
downright murder is the resource when 
other slrat^ems have Jailed of efiect- 
ing their object. 

CHAPTER II. 
To wliat extent the murderous edict 
_.ientioned at the close of tho forcgoii^ 
chapter was carried, or how long it con- 
tinued in force, we are not informed. 
Bwt when we consider that the bve of 
offspring was an absorbing passion with 
the Israelites, inasmuch as all their 
future hopes depended upon and were 
ilh the possession of a nu- 

tbe horror that must have hung over 
that ill-fated people so long as the 
bloody Btatale remained unrepealed, 
""et now, at this very time, when men 
tlieir weak counsels proposed utterly 
.. root up the vine of Israel, which had 
already spread its branches so widely 
and borne such abundant fruit, it pleased 
God to call into existence the fiiture 
Deliverer, and to make the very evils to 
whicli his infancy was eiposed, the 
means of his preparation for that h^h 
office, which was, in a distant day, to 
devolve upon Mm. This remarkable 
event m the history of oppressed Israel 
it is the object of the present chapter to 
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CHAPTER II. 

AND there went »a mau of the 
house of Levi, and took to wife 
a daughter of Levi 



h.t.ao. Nun 



i.Sfl.M, 1 Chron. a: 



1. Ani there vient a man, &c., Heb, 
"liiT va-yelck. According to Calvin, 
there had gone ; implying that the mar- 
ri^e had taken place some time previ- 
ous to the Toyal order for the drownic^ 
of the male-children. Certain it is that 
Aaron was three years old at tlie birlli 
of Moses, and we have no intimation 
that his infancy -was in any way ex- 
posed to peril. As such an orderwould 
naturally be executed with most sCTorily 
immediately upon its b^Ii^ issued, and 
as Aaron's infancy waa unmolested, it 
seems a fair presumption that the edict 
caoie forth not lar from tha birth-time 
of Moses; so that tlie pluperfect rend- 
enng of the verb may pertaps be con- 
sidered the most correct. The verb 
'to go,' by a peculiarity of idiom in the 
original, is frequently employed in a 






. of loGl 



tion, but simply that of i 
erdering upon, cm ocfion or enterpTise ; 
thus, Gen. 39. 33, ' And it came to pass, 
when Israel dwelt in that land, that 
ReniiBn Hieni and lay with Bilhah his 
father's concubine.' Deut. 31. 1, 'And 
Moses Blent and spake tliese words unto 
al! Israel.' Hos. 3. 1, < Then said the 
Lord jnito me, Go, yet lore a woman 
beloyed ijf her fiiend.' The word in 
such connexions may not improperly be 
considered as an expletive. Somettdi^ 
similar occurs in the New Testament, 
Eph. 3. n, ' And come and preached 
peace to yon.' So also 1 Pet 3. 19, 
' By which also he tcent and preached 
unto the spirits ilk prison.' — The name of 
the roan here mentioned was Amram, the 
son of Kohath, the son of Levi, Ex. 6. 
1&7-S0, and the name of the woman 
whom ho took to wife was Jochebed, 
tha sister of Kohath, and consequently 
the aunt of Amram, Ex. S. 30. Num. 26, 



2 And the ■woman conceiTed and 
bare a son: and l>when she saw 
him that he was a goodly diild, 
she hid him three moaths. 



19. Marriage connexions betweeuldn- 
dred thus nearly related was afterwards 
forbidden under the law, Lev, ]8. 12, 
but more indu^nce was granted in this 
and cither respects in the early and un- 
settled state of the commonwealth. 

2. Ani (he womim conceived. The 
anxiety and apprehension naturally in- 
cident to the delicate situation in which 
Jochebed found herself, must have been 
aggravated byterrorsmoredr^adful tban 
the prospective pangs of child-birth, or 
the loss of life itself. As a wife and a 
mother in Israel, she was looking and 
longii^ for the hbth of another man- 
child ; but that fond expectation was as 
oilen dashed by the bitter reflection, 
that an order had gone forth which 
would in all probability consign her 
son, if she should bear one, to the jaws 
of the devouring crocodile of.the TSiXe', 
Yet it would seem not improbable Irom 
the apostle's words, Heb, 11.23, that 
some extraordinary presentiments in 
the minds of his parents accompanied 
the birth of this illustrious, child, and 
strengthened the faith under which he 
was hidden for three months from the 
rage of the ^E^yptian dragon, which 
stood eager for his prey as soon as it 
should see the light. Rev. 13. A.— 
IT When ahe mm him, that he wot a 
goodly child. Heb. aiBfoi, good. The 
original term, as remaiked on Gen. 39. 
6, is used to denote bodily endowments, 
OS well as the qualities of the heart, 
and its import may he learned jrom Che. 
corresponding Gr. phrase employed by 
Stephen, Acts, T. SO, nirrcio; r^ Sw, 
fair to God, i. e. divinely or exceedii^ly 
fair. In Heb. II. S3, llie epithet is the 
same (aurtioi') but rendered ' proper.' 
The implication obviously is, that an 
extraordinary beauty distmguished tha 
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snuling bate (Eat now reposed in Ins 
mother's arms To the Jond eye of ma 
temal affection et ery child is lovely ami 
we CUB only acconnt for the etroi^ Ian 
SU^e used here and eiiewhere in legaid 
to Moses, by snpposmg that his mftmt 
features possessed a grace and comeli 
nesS that were perhaps *llhout a paral 
lei We must recognize in this a special 
providence, for there is no douht that 
the uflcommon beaaJy of the child wa 
a Sttoi^ motive with the parents lor s 
aniiooaly anrai^ to secure it &oi 
harm This is clearly intimated lA the 
■words of the apostle, Heb II 23, 'By 
tilth Moses, when he Was bom, was 
hid rtirea months of his parents, beeause 
they saw tiiat he wite a proper child,' 
&c It miy be supposed moreover that 
this ciftnmstaftce Was ordefed byjlrovi 
dense in Order to afford to Pharoah's 
danghtar a stror^r motive for preserv 
ing the child But the dearer Die com- 
fort the greater the tare, and under 
flieit present ciftuihstanoaa we <!an 
easily im^^uie that €Vetj lovely linea- 
ment Ut the ooiiutenaace of i^ child 
fronld waste i mv Ibid of ailguished 
aimely fit hev oiHi i^^ aa she gazed 
apoB It:, and (hot^ht of the jettJrfMy US 
l^dhhdwad a^^sed. IW the spiH» 
Af g^M &Uftflh» an -wBtf fendiRed, 
dkMt^h«r^MdiiStiMil,fi'Diti(b^tO by 
tftfbndle aM nennin IM'belliKisa habe, 
tb Mgh Btt %«fln tMxfbM at t£^ aonnd 
of ^etfOeii tfflife m employ*!, juit 
as thd miior dteads the Mlie of ap 
(m^achag loatsaipsifiih sotvefiHg and 
counting over Ma- Aoaiibd wealth Sut 
U the ead«f that period, the ngor of llM 
aeartih on the pM of her enemies <:otf 
vinced her that fiirther concealment 
wotild be impi%cticable, and that she 
Ihust pin with hSr treasiire 

3 She took fHf him an itfh a/ biJ. 
«ijft«»,&c Heb saarenioftoffigoMe, 
ark of 6uIrutA. The H^yptian papyrus. 



of bulrushesj and daubed it witli 
shme end with pitch, and put tte 



The original term is derived from a 
verb sigmfyii^ to tmaUom, to sup up, 
to drink, and la so named from its re- 
markably oteo! bins tho water where it 
^^)ws, as- appears from Job 8 11,'Cau 
the Tuih (Bffla gami) grow np without 
mire T' It is a plant growu^ <« ae- 
banks of the Nile, and in marshy 
grounds The stalk is of a viVid ^en, 
of a tnangnlar form, and lapeni^ to- 
wards ihe top At present K la rarely 
found more than ten leel long, about two 
feet or little mOM of llie lOWei' pk« ol 
the stalk being covered With boltow 
sharp pointed leaves laicli overi^each 
other like sealea, and fOrlify the most 
ejjmsedparlofthestem It terminates 
tuft or erown of awall grassy fila- 
ts, each about a ibol lotig Near 
Ihe middle ea^h of these filaments parts 
--■1 four, and m (he poiiit of partition 
frint branches orilo«ere, the temm 
>li of which IS not unlike an ear ol 
tat m foiW, but IS in &cf a soft silky 
k This smglilar vegetable vras used 
for a vanefy Of purposes, the prmcipal 
of wtich was fhif SMUctuJa of boats and 
die miiWtfiuituiB of paper Tnregwdto 
tfce first, we art tM by fiflyy that a 
piece of the acacm.trea was put ui (he 
bottom t^ atim ts akeel, to ttUdb the 
plants werS Joined 16i^hwfis6, Mws 
fim sewad togetHef, th^ gMb«^ np 
at st«m (oa stem, and rnadd &a by 
means of a h^tUle tliase veaaab are 
stlS to M se«a <»: tm elUHfat sbAeB 
and OtlMtf mMimiana uiEgfptaSi en- 
uqnfty iceohfing BJ Dt 8ha#, flte 
veisets cd* lAiIiHshea or pattjtitlS men^ 
tionad ui !t(ic^ and' ptd&oa histdr^ 
ware no dthei flum lAi^ flslttitiB Af Uie 
same kind with that of Biosas, wTudJi 
rom the uitroducttoh Of plafilf ahl 
itroAger matenals, e^ Uow laid aside 
The prophet's words. Is" 18 3, 'Wat 
sendeth ambassadora hf the sefi, aVeU 
■~ ■ q/ftulratftra upon the waters,' 
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child therein ; and she laid it i 
the ilags by the river's brink," 



aie supposed to allude to the same kind 
of sailing craft. Pliny takes notice of 
the ' naves papyraeeas armeiitaque Nili;' 
ships made of the papyrus, und the 
tqulpmcnts of Ihe Nile ; and Luean, the 
pool has, ' CoQserinir bibula Memphi- 
tis oymba papjio/ the Memphian (_or 
EgypHaii) boat is made of the thirsty 
' papyrus, where the epithet ' bihula,' 
drinking, soaking, thirsty is partii^iilar- 
ly remarkable, as corresponding with 
great oiactness to the natnte of the 
plant, and to its Hebrew name. The 
I^yptflan bulrush or papyrus required 
mnoh water for its growth ; when there- 
fore the river on whose banks it grew 
was reduced, it perished sooner than 
other plants. This explains Job, 8. 11, 
where the circumstanee is referred to as 

an image of transient prosperity. 

IT Daaitd it imVft slime and v>itk pilch. 
Heb. "larO borktmur, With bUumcn, or 
mineral pitch. Bee Note on Gen. 11. 3. 
The 'WJumen' cemented the rushes or 
reede together, the pitch served to keep 
out the water, ' There seems to be con- 
siderable analr^ between the ark or 
boat in which Moses was deposited, 
and the curious vessels ■which are at 
the present day employed in crossir^ 
the T^s. They are perfectly circular 
in shape, and are made with the leaves 
of the date-palm, forming a kind of 
basket-work, which is rendered impei'vi- 
Ous to the water by being thickly coated 

with bitumen,' Pict. Bib. ir Laid 

il in thejlass. Heb. t]103 baastiph, in 
the HO-leeed, or sedge. The snpk was 

weed. The Red Sea is always called, 
in the Scriptures tjlD B"' yam suph, or 
the weedy-sea, as some suppose, fro— 
the great variety of marine vegetahb 
Ti/luch grow in il,Bnd which at low wat' 
are left in great quantities upon.tl 
shores. But see Nolie on Ex. 13. 18. 
Vol, I 3 



4 « And his sister stood afet off, to 
-wit what wotild be done to him. 

tch, 15. so. Nunili, 38. (9. 

4. And his sialer siood i^far of, &o. 
His sister Miriam undoubtedly, as we 
hme no account of his having any' 
other. She was unquestionably older 
than Aaron, or she would have been 
unfit for such an office on this occasion. 
The incident makes it plain that the 
little ark, though made water-t^ht, was 
not deposited on the bosom of the river, 
where it would be home away by the 
current, but on the margin of the stream, 
where perhaps the finder would infer 
that it had lodged, after havii^ floated 
down from above. Throughont the 
whole of this transaction, which was 
no doubt sapematmally si^gested, no 
mention is made of the father. That 
every thing was done with his privity 
and consent we cannot donbt, for tha 
apostle couples both the parents in his 
encomium on their iaith ; but the case 
was probably one in which the faith of 
the mother was more decided and active 
tlian that of the ialher, and has there- 
fore more prominence given il in (ha 
sacred narrative. The proceeding de^ 
tailed is a beautiful illustration ot the 
connexion which sliould always eniat 
between the diligent use of means and 
a pious trust in Providence. Instead 
of siltii^ down in sullen despair, or pas- 
sive reliance on divine interposition, 
every thing is done which can be dona ' 
by human agency to secure the wished- 
for result. The careful mother pitches 






n and chink of the frail ve- 



hicle as Msiously as if its jrecious 
posit were to owe iU preservation solely 
to her care and diligence. Nor even yet 
does she think she has done enough. 
Miriam her daughter must go, and at a 
distancB watch the event, and strange 
would it he if slie did not herself in the 
mean time take a station where she 
could watch the watcher. And here we 
behold all llie parties standing precisoly 
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5 K And the ii daughter of Pharaoh 
came down to ■wash herself at the 
river; and her maidens walked 
along by the river's side : and 
■when she saw the ark among the 



upon the line where Ihe province of hu- 
man sagacily, foresight, and industry 
ends, and proiridonlial succor begins. 
The mother has done her part. The 
rushes, the slime, luid the pitch were 
her prudent and necessary pteparations ; 
and the great God has been at the same 
time piBporing hU materials, and ai- 
rai^ing hU instruments. He causes 
every ttii^ to concur, not by miraouloui 
infinence, but by the simple and nalorai 
operation of second causes, .to bring 
about the issue designed in his connsols 
from everlastu^. The state of the 
weather, the liui of the current, the 
promenade of Pharaoh's daughter, the 
Elate of her feelings, the steps of her 
attendants, are all bo overruled at that 
particifcc juncture, as to lead to the 
discovery, the rescue, and the disposal 
of the child ! But let us not anticipate 
the thread of the story. 

6. The daughter of Fharoah came 
down to wmh herself at the river. Heb. 
■iS^n Jr ol fta-yeor, aioibythe river. 
Gr. nil m irorojiov, to be translated in 
the same manner, implying that the 
WaBliing,whitliwa8 probably a religious 
aUuticm, and not a proper bathing, 
was performed just at the river^s briiik. 
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mthe other hand, 
in the Jordan (■)l"l''a bB-^as-den) and 
not at it, liecause he entered further into 
the stream. ■We advert to the phrase- 
olt^y here principally for the purpose 
of showii^ the relation of the Gr. ren- 
dering to a parallel passage in Rev. 8, 
14, ' Loose llie four angels which are 
bound at (at al, not in) the great river 
Euphrates ;' i. e. the four angels which 
nad hitherto been providentially re- 
strained PC GOid^ed in the sjcioifji of 



DUS. [B. C. 1571. 

flags, she sent her maid to fetch it. 
6 And when she had opened it, 
she sa^w tlie child : and behold, the 
babe wept. And she had com- 
passion on hitn, and said. This is 
one of the Hebrew's children. 



Tcat river Euphrates. ' Angels' 
if a. symbolical term for the na- 
lions or people over which they are re- 
presented in prophecy as presiding. 
SeeDan.lO.S. The import of the com- 
niand is, that those obstructions which 
had hitherto opposed the issuing forth 
and the desolatii^ spread of four great 
ilitical powers in the region bordering 
upon tlie Enphrates, should now be re- 
fed and free scope given them. 
These powers wera the origin of the 
Ottoman empire, which, as it was an- 
mced by the sivti trumpet, was to 
destroyed by the sixth vial. Bev. 

16.13. ir She aent kcrmald to take 

it. Heb. tTlpTDvattiklcalieha, and took 
it; i. e. she took it by the hand of her 
maid ; by which term is meant the 

upon her, as the word (ntlBS) is dif- 
ferent &om that (il'^ri'lM) translated 

t. She saw the child : and behold, the 
babe wept. Rather acccrdu^ to the 
Heb. 'And she saw him, the child; sni 
jhold a male-in&nt weeping !' The 
Eng. -word 'babe,' as it does not dis- 
criminate the sei, is not an eia.ct or 
adeiiuate rendering of the or^nal "ISU 
■, which strictly denotes a nude 
chad, and is here used eipressly for 
that purpose.^— TT She had couipassian 
n him. Or, Heb. iMnn !aftmo(, taer- 
ifutly spared him. If there be an oh- 
!Ct in natnre more calculated than any 
ther to interest and affect the suscepti- 
le heart of ivomBn, it was that which 
ow presented itself to the eye of this 
Egyptian princess — a beautiful in&at, 
■ted by its parents, eipoaed to the 
imminent peril, and eipressii^ by 
the movinj testimony of tears its sense 
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B. C. 1571.] CHA: 

7 Tiiea said his sister to Pharaoli'; 
datighter, Sliall J go, and call to 
thee a nurse of die Hehrew 
men, that she may nurse the child 
for thee ? 

8 And Pharaoh's daughter saii 
her. Go. And the maid went i 
cajled the child's mother. 

9 And Pharaoh's daughter said 
vmto her, Take this child away and 

of that misery of which it had no 



ant-sign wliich be 
carried engraven on his flesh, dedarad 
lo whom he Iwlonged, and notwilhstand. 
ii^ the scFUpl«B which must hare arisen 
from his pEO'entage, his outcast condi- 
tion nude an iireeistible appeal to the 
bosom of I^raoh's daugUer. 

7. Then taid hU sister, &c. Who no 
donht came up and joined the tiain, as 
if hy accident. If she bad not been 
previously inalmcted by her mother 
what lo flay on tlio contingency of snch 
an ocoim'ence as now actually took 
place, we cannot but refer this s^^ges- 
tion on the part of a little girl to an im- 
mediate inward prompting from above. 
How else should it have entered her 
thoughts to propose making tbe motheT 
of the exposed in&nt its nurse? Caa 
we ^1 to at^mowledge the secret hand 
of the 'Lori of boats, 'who is wonderful 
in counsel and excellent in workit^ ?' 

9. Take this child away and ntirse 
a forme, &c. Mo mere human writer 
could liere baTe wall forlomo to dilate 
ijt glowing t^rms oit the transports of 
the happy mother as she again clasped 
her beloved babe to her bosom, tree 
from the fear of havii^ him again torn 
fiomher. Wliat a joyfnl change I The 
fond mother permitted to do that for 
princely hire and under royal protection 
wWcb she would have given hex life for 
the privilege of doing for nothing, could 
cbe have done it with safety to her 



nurse it for me and I will give thee 
thy wages. And the wotnan took 
the child and nursed it. 

10 And the child grew, and she 
broiaght him unto Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter, and he became eher son. And 
she called his name Moses: and 
she said. Because I drew him out 
of the water. 



child ! ' I will give thee thy WBg£^.' 
Wages, indeed! What' w^es' would 
not jAb have given for the eitacy she 
now enjoyed in the prospect of acting 
the mother to the son of her womb ) 
What sentiments of adoring wonder and 
grateful praise must have thrilled her 
heart in view of the overwhelmii^ good- 
ness so kindly and unespeotedly vouch- 
safed to her from tlie God of all comfort I 
10. She brought him, &c. At what 
age tile future deliverer of Israel was 
transferred Irom the care of his mother 
to the palace and the court of Egypt, 
we are not informed. It wouM seem 
from the history that he was old enov^h 
to have loamt the principles of his an? 
cestral religion, in which his mother 
would not fail to instruct him ; and 
though it was somewhat of a renewed 
' 1 to her to part with her son, under 
apprehension that the inSuence of a 
heathen and hostile court m^ht alie^te 
his tender mind iro^ th^ loye of Gpi 
and his people, yot she would doubtless 

from the past incidents of his life 

jomethii^ great was in store for 

bini, and that the same luteliHy provi- 

whicb bad watched over his in- 

, would make bis childhood and 
youth and mature age its special care. 

ime accordingly into the relation 
of an adopted son to Pharaoh's daugh- 
-, and v/aa by her, for an end of which 
(die little dreamed, ' trained up in all 
the wisdom of the I^yptians.' As the 
book of Revelation is coiisbucted with 
continual or running reference, to the 
(rents of the Old Testament history, 
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birth. The 
di s b he woman 

r«ady t d ur h hi d EOon as it 
should h m, triking y in analogy 
with the bloody edict of Pbaraoli, whom 
Ihe prophets denominate the Egyptian 
dragonj EzEk.29. 3, while the child's 
being caught up to God and his throne, 
has an equally distinct reference to the 
wonderful preservalioii and eievation 

of Moses as hero described. T She 

called hi» name Moses. Heb. DIQIS 
Mosheh, from the verh HIUM mosAoft, 
(o d/naa out, a term occurring Ps, i8. 16, 
' He sent from above, he took me ; he 
drewi me {'il'B&'i j/orosfieni) ont of 
many waters;' where the Psalmist 
seems to Ukcn his preservation to that 
of Moses, unless indeed, which we 









llegorical history of the church 
from its earlier periods, and has hi 
des%ned but mystic allusion lo the very 
parson and deliverance of Moses, ii 
whose preservation that of Israel wa 
concentrated. It has indeed been a mat 
ter of dispnte among critics whether th 
name were truly of Habrew or E^yptia 
origin. Yet tlie former is most probe 
He, as a Hebrew etymology seems t 
be designedly given it by the sacred 
writer. Although the Egyptians did 
not speak the Hebrew lajiguage, ye' 
it appeal's from £x. H.S, that the 
people lived in a great measure in 
mingled together, tlie language of e 
might have been to a considerable 
lent Hudarstood by the other ; ani 
tha present case it would not be un 
oral that a Hebrew child should have 
bestowed upon it a Hehrew name. 



and loolied on their e burdens : and 
he spied an Egyptian smiting an 



II. When Moses wa groim. Heb. 
i^3"^ yigSal, had become great, not 

ence, and consideration at court. This 
is in several unequivocal instances the 
force of the original, and it is said of 
him by Stephen that ha ' was mighty 
bothin word and deed,' as well as that he 
had attained the full age of forty years. 

IT Went ont unlo his brethren, and 

looked on their burdens. Heb. Kill 
btl^OS va-yoi- hesibtatham. Gr. Kara- 

labor, Chal. 'Saw their servitude.' 
Verbs of the senses often Imply in the 
Scripture idiom a connected working of 
the emotions or affections of the heart. 
Here ' looking upon' is viewing miih 
sympathy and compassion, having hia 
heart towthed with the spectacle. Gen. 
S9. 33, ' And I^ah conceived and hare a 
son, and she called his name Iftcuben ; 
for she said, snraly the Lord hath look- 

cifnlly regarded. Eccl.l. 16, ' Myheart 
had great experience of wisdom aiid 
knowleifee ;' Heb. ' My heart soil! wis- 
dom and knowledge.' Eccl. 2. 1, ' I said 
in my heart, go to now, I wiU prove 
thee with mirth, therefore enjoy plea- 
sure ;' Heb. ' see pleasure,' Ps. 118. 7. 
' Therefore shall I sec (my desire) upon 
them that hate me.' We must regard 
tliis as the incipient working of that 
noble spirit which finally prompted 
Moses to forego tho honors of the court 
of Egypt, and cast in his lot with the 
despised people of Israel. Ease and 
affluence generally tend to deaden the 
sensibilities of the heart to the wants 
and woes of others. But Moses seems 
ncTer to have forgotten his extraction, 
nor to have lost his sympathies with 
the chosen race. Ho remembered that 
the oppressed and suffering Israelites 
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at and dearest relations, 
and Ihougli now ignorant perhaps of the 









rniaUe la 



delivetoiu _ 
ish a solitary Belfish joy, while they 
were eating the bread and drinkii^ the 
water of affliction. He therefore goes 
out to look upon their miserj', or as 
Stephen sap, Acta, 7. 33, ' It came into 
his heart to viat his hrethren,' and 
fhm^h for Iha present ho can neither 



t allerii 






wiUii^ne 

partaker in it. But the most fitting 
commentary upon this passage is found 
in the words of the apostle, Ileb. 1 1 
23—26, ' By Giith Moses, when he was 
come 10 years, refused to he called the 
son of Pharaoh's daughter ; choosing 
rather to suffer affliction, with the peo- 
ple of God, than to enjoy the pli 
of s! " 



g the r 



proach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures in Egypt : for he had respei 
unto the recompense of the reward.' By 
bis ' refusing to be called the son of Pha- 
raoh's daughter,' we are not probably 
to understand that he rejected the lurm- 
iiial appeUaiion, hut according to the 
true force of the orignal, which has 
'reference rather to tite reality of things 
than to ibsit deiKrmination, he refused 
to be freoied as her son, he positively 
declined all the honor and aggrandii 
ment which was implied in that rela- 
tion. This was his dehberate" choice, 
and perhaps no man was ever called 
malte a choice under circumstances mi 
trying, or made one which redound 
more to his credit and glory than tl 
of Moses. It is to be remembered tl 
he was at this time of mature age, ' f 
forty years old,' says Stephen. He had 
readied the grand climacteric of life, 
all his feculties perfectly ripened, and 
hia ju^ment calm, unclouded, and dii 
passionate. Were not this the casi 
had he been now just emerging iroi 
youth, with all the sanguine and entbu- 
tinstic ardor of dawnir^ manhood upon 



him, it might have heen regarded as 
the effect of a rash "excitement, as a 
sudden sally of the buoyant tempera- 
ment ot his age, and one which he would 
afterwards have regretted or condemned. 
Had it occurred later in life, when the 
powers and enei^ies of his mind were 
5, when the pmsuits of am- 
bition and the prospects of pleasure had 
■ ■ d, it might haTH been stigma- 
3 the act of an old worn-out 
', whose disgusted satiety of this 
world's good had driven him to the sorry 
refuge of seeking something better in 
mother. It might easily have been 
characterised as tho mean oompromiae 
of a mnji in his dotage with an uneasy 
conscience, for having squandered his 
youthful prime and his manly meridian 
in the service of the world to the neg- 
lect of his Maker. But every such im- 
putation is out off by the facts of the 
case. Itwas^ol a step prompted by 
the preoipitala ardor of youth, nor one 
dictated by the timid 'or sordid policy 
of age. It was a decision formed imder 
ces in which deep principle, 
and not a paaaioaate impulse, must have 
been the ruling motive i for while in 
a worldly sense he had nothing to hope 
from a transfer of himself, he had, on 
the other hand, every thing to lose. 
We have only to appeal to our know- 
ledge of him:)aa nature to learn the dit 
Acuity, and consequently the virtue, of 
such a sacrifice as Moses now made. 
Whenwa compare the respective states 
of the Egyptian and the Israelitish peo- 
ple, it would seem to human view that 
the lot of the meanest Egypti™ "^^ P^' 
ferahle to that of the highest Israelite. 
Yet Moses voluntarily gave up the one 
for the other ; ' the honors of the pal- 
ace for the ignominy of the brick-yiid.' 
Though he was the adopted son of Pha- 
raoh's daughter, and, for ai^ht that ap- 
pears to the contrary, was the preaump- 
tive heir to the crown, yet he reftised 
not to come down fi-om this preeminent 
distinction, and to cast in his lot with 
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tile d^pised nod enibondHged seed i 
Jacob. History affords us some few ii 
Btancestthore kings have laid aside their 
jJBTple ahd abdicated their thrones. But 
in' nil such eases they tave descended 
tc* a rank in private life which was sur- 
rounded by ease, afflnence, and con- 
tinued respectabihty ; so that their sacri- 
fices were relieved by many connter- 
vailing considerations. But Mosea de- 
scended ftom the dignity of a court to 
the degradation of a slave. What was 
there In the iraunled condescensioij of 
Dioclesian or Charles the Vth. to be 
compared with this? And where, in all 
the annals of timej shall wo find tuch 

surrender made fromnicA motives ? 

IT Spied an Egyptian smiting art Hi 
fti-ew. Probably ono of the task-maEters 
As the original word for mating (fiSJD 
Tnakkek) is the same with that rendered 
alev! Cjl yak} in the next verse, it is to 
be presumed that the Egyptian was act- 
ually attempting to kill the Hebrew, 
and that had it not been for the inter- 
vention of Moses, he would have effect- 
ed his purpose. Thus Ps. 136. 17, ' To 
tim which smote (hSa makkeh) great 
Mi^ ;' i. e. that slew. It is important 
Id view this incident in connexion with 
what Stephen says of it, Acts, 1.&3—35, 
I And when ho was full forty years old, 
it came into his heart to visit his breth- 
ren the children of Israel. And seeing 
one of them suffer wroi^, he defended 
him, and avenged him that was oppress- 
ed, and smote the Egyptian ; for he 
supposed his brethren would have un- 
derstood how that God by his hand 
would deliver them; but they undet- 
stoodnol.' II is undoubtedly to be sup- 
posed that Moses Was now actmg under 
a divine commission, and that an im- 
mediate impulse from the Spirit of God 
prompted him to the deed here record- 
ed. This is to bo inferred from the 
words of Stephen, ' for he supposed 
his brethren would have understood how 
that God by his hand -jrould deliver 
them i' imnlying that Mosea liimself 
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understood this to he the fact. II is 
however worthy of note that Diodorus 
Sicnlus informs us that a law ensted in 
Egypt, which might have been at this 
lime in force. ' That whoever saw his 
fellow-oreatare either killed hy another, 
or violently assaulted, and did not either 
apprehend the murderer, or rescue the 
oppressed if he could ; or if he could 
hot, made not an information thereof to 
the magistrate, himself should be put to 
death.' For ai^ht that can be affirmed 
to the contrary, Moses might have been 
warranted on this ground alone in pro- 
ceeding to the cjtremity he did. The 
act however cannot be pleaded as a pre- 
cedent on occasions that are not similar. 
It bore a striking resemblance to the 
conduct of Phmeas on another occasion. 
Num. 25. 7, 13, a conduct which was 
certamly approved of God. If it he ob- 
jected that the secrecy observed by Mo- 
sea both in performing the act iai. in 
disposii^ of the body, is scarcely con- 
sistent with the idea of his being em- 
powered by the call and authority of 
God to eiecuto his pleasure on this oc- 
casion, it may be observed, that as his 
calling, though clear to himself, had 
not yet been publicly manifested or ac- 
credited, it Was fittit^ that a temporary 
should be drawn over the 
■rence. Thus Ehiid, Judg. 
3. 31, though moved by an influence 
from above, slew Eglon king of Moah 
;hamher ; and Gideon. 
Ju%. 6, 27, before his office of deliverer 
publicly known, demolished the 
'by night. Again, if it be 






altar of, 
asked what 

thai his brethren would have mi- 
ned that he was actmg by a divine 
lission, it may be answered, -Jiat 
the marvellous circumstances of his 
birth and preservation, and subsequent 
training m the court of Pharaoh, were 
doubtless matters well known and milch 
talked of among the nation of Israel, 
from which they might reasonably infer 
that lia was raised up for some exttftordi- 
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13 And lie looked this Way and 
tliat way, and when, he saw that 
thers teas no man, he iislew the 
Egyptian, apd hid him in the sand. 

13 And iwhea he went out the 
second day, behold, two men of 
the Hebrews strove together : and 
he said to him that did the wrong, 



CHAPTER 11. 31 

Wherefore smitest thou thy fel- 
14 And he said, k Who made thee 



Stepben's 



end. It -was fiylire this til 



mighljiu 



imony assnrei 



9 he had 



is and in deeds.' 
And when he was seen to come fortli 
adjM, and late lengeanca on one of 
Ihair oppressors, it might have teen 
ptBBumed that ha regarded himself as 
directed by God in what he had under- 
taken. But the result showed thai the 
eipectation of heing recognized in his 
tiue character was premature. 

IS. He loaktd this uov ^""^ ^^"'^ ""Wi 
to. Eridently implying thai he whs 
not eiempt iroin some inward wavering 
of spirit in thus entering upon his mis- 
sion. Bnl if oppressioD maketli a wise 
man mad, we may easily perceiTe that 
his natural indignation, joined to a, con- 
scious impulse from aboTe, was suffi- 
cient to nrge him forward to the act re- 
corded. 

13. Behold, two Biin of the Hebreua 
strode together. Hcb. b-^Sl niizi 
fighting. Whatever were the occbe; 
of this unhappy contest, it must have 
been morlifyins to Moses to behold il. 
As if they had not enemies enongh in 
their common crufl taskmasters, they 
fall into strife with each other ! Alas, 
that sufferii^s in common should fail 
unite the professii^ people of God 
the strictest bonds of brotherhood. — 
T He mid ta him (fiat did the lerong. 
Heb. 3>lDl!) laraslta, to the viicked 
The Gr. however renders very correctly 
by T'f njiraipirj-i, to the wrang-daer^ and 
Stephen confirms the same version. 
Acts, 7. S6, ' Sirs, ye are brethren, why 
doyeimortg (ni!itsirr) one to another?' 
In Ihe case of the offending Egyptian 



intendest thou to kill me, as thou 
killedst the Egyptian? And Moaea 
feared, and said, Surely this thing 
is known. 

s Arts t. HI, 58. 

Moses administered reproof by a mortal 
blow, but he tries to gain a contendii^t 
brother by mild and gentle means. In 
the former instance he acted more as a 
Judge i in the present, as a peace maker. 
His q^uestion has indeed the air of being 
steridy proposed, but there was nothing 
in it which could not or should not have 
been said by one Israelite to another; 
and we ov^ht never lo think it gOing 
beyond the bounds of charity or duty, 
are satisfied on which side 
the wrong lies, to call aji offender lo ao- 
I equally plain interrogation. 
Every man should look upon himself as 
at least so far appointed a guardian of 
the general interests of justice and of 
right as to erpostulate in pointed terms 
with the injurious and overbearing. 

14. Who made thee a prince anii a 
judge oecr ua? Heb. ' Who set thee 
for a man a prince andajn^ over us?'' 
Moses intended merely to administer a 
mild and friendly reproof, and yet how 
roughly is his admonition received. 
The man could not easily have given 
a plainer testimony of his guilt than by 
such a choleric reply. What authority 
did Moses assume in thus gently re- 
provii^ a manifest outrage ? Does one 
need a commission to perform an act 
of real kindness, and to endeavor to 
make friends of apparent enemies! Yet 
how boldly does he challenge his au- 
thority as if he were imperious and pre- 
Eumu^. It is rare virtue ingenuously 
to confess our faults and to receive cor- 
rection with meekness.! T Inlenietl 

thou to kUl me, as thaw killedst tU 
i Egyptian ? Heb. ISS WIS ■'»"«31 
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15 Now when Pharaoh heard face of Pharaoh, aod dwelt in the 

thing, he Bought to sky Mo- land of Midiati : and he Eat down 

ses. But I Moses fled ftom the bj"nawell. 



halkorgaai oHoft (Koer, safest JAou- to 
kUlmef SeeNotBonGen.20. 11. We 
here behold a striking specimen of the 
base constructions which aniil mind will 
put upon the best words and actions. 
What right had he to charge Moses 
with a, murdBrons intention ? He had 
indeed slaia an Egyptian, but an Egypt- 
ian was not a Hebrew, nor had he any 
grounds to suppose that Moses would 
go fertlier than the provocation 
ranted. The occasion called simply for 
a reproof, and a reproof waa the head 
and front of his offending ; jet the ag- 
greSSor would turn away the force of 
his rebuke by pretending that ho aimed 
at nothi^ less than his life ! BesideB, 
why should ha cast the siaying of the 
Egyptian in Moses' teeth, when he had 
TMilly done it from his regard to his 
own countrymen? Should not this quar- 
relsome Hebrew have lakm it rather as 
a proof of Moses' iavorahle feelings 
towards himself than as an evidouce of 
a wish to harm him! If he had not 
loved the Hetrews would he have dis- 
patched one of their enemies ) But 
reason and hnmanity speak in vain to 
those whom a guilty conscience ieada 
to pervert the wisest and the kindest 

counsels. IT Surely thie thing is 

knovm ; i. e. his slaying (he %ypiiaji. 
Heb. imn haddabar, (ftii loord. Sea 
Note on Gen. 15. 1. Moses was satis- 
Sed from this that the Hebrew whom 
he had liierated Oie day before by 
slaying the Egyptian, had divulged the 
circumstance, and not doubting that it 
would soon come to the ears of the 
king, began to be in dread of his life. 

15. When Pharaoh heard this thing, 
.&c. He soon learnt tliat his fears were 
well founded. Pharaoh was apprised 
of the fact of bis having put an Egypt- 
ian to death, and Moses was at once 



" Gen. 24. 11. & as 



marked as the victim of his wrath. 
This was perhaps not so much with a 
view to avenge the death of a sii^lo in- 
dividual of the %yptian race, as be- 
MosCH had by this act discovered 
himself to be a itiend and favorer of 
the oppressed Israelites, and given the 
lung reason to suspect that he was se- 
cretly cherishing the pntposo of one day 
attemptii^ to effect their liberation. 
His only safety therefore was in flight. 
This would subject him to p-cat trials 
and privalioQs, and had bis heart teen 
less firmly fiied in the great purpose 
which he had adopted, he would hava 
sought rather to make his peace with 
the kinf his ben f t r, and to retain 
■^9 P B t he had made 



to wand 



: first 



S d > 



■f deserts than 

nemies of his 

VI ce which thus 

m d ^ent of de- 

fi d of action in 



extremely mysteti 



wthat 



he needed a quite differei 
liom that which he would receive in a 
luiurious court, in order to fit him for 
the hard services which awaited him; 
Ho sends him to scliool therefore for 
forty years in tile deseit to qualify him 
the better for leading his people through 
their forty years sojonm in the desert. 
' God,' says Henry, 'fetches a wide 
compass in his plans, but his ,eye is 
continually opoii the grand point at 
which he aims.'— It is not to be sup- 
posed that there is any real discrepancy 
ietvreen this passage and Heb. 11. 27, 
' By faith he foi'sook t^jpt, not fearing 
the wrath of the king.' The Apostlo 
alludes not to lus flight into Midian, 
but to his final departure from Egypt »l 
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16 iNow tke priest of Midian had 
seven daughters : « and they came 
and drew water, and filled the 
troughs to water their father's flock. 



17 And the shepherds cs 
drove them away : but Moses stood 
up aad helped them, and p W" ' — ^ 
their flock. 



the head of tlie rfiildren of tstael. 

ir Dwelt in the land of Midian. Hab. 
ami yesheb,aiU davm I the same ward 
ill the original with that applied in the 
ensuing clause to his seating himselthy 
the well. Protfibly in hoth cases the 
time implied is that of his^rrf arrived 
in Midian, the one referrii^ us in gen- 
eral to the couiUty in which he stopped 
on his route, the other to the paHitJilar 
place which was Iha scene of the inci- 
dents subsequently related. Comity lo 
that land he halted in his sojourning, 
and finding a re&eshing well of water 
he sat doiDn or lorrteil a longer time 
than usual by the side of it. Otlietwisc 
we seem to be forced to the awl£ward 
couBlruotion that the dwelling men- 
tioned in out translation, which implies 
somewhat of a permanent abode, was 
prior lo liis titling by the viell, which 
evidently is no t the sense of the passage. 
— lijidian was a country In Arabia Pe- 
traia, detivLi^ its name from Midian, 
the iburth son of Abraham by Keturah. 
It was situated on the south of the Dead 
Bea and the land of Moab, and probahly 
comprehended the whole country, as far 
south as the Red Sea. It ia at least 
certain, that if the country of Midii 
did not actually reach to Sinai, there 
were colonies of the Midianites who 
settled near that mount, and who also 
gave the surrounding districts the 
of the ' Land of MidiaJi.' Among those 
emigrants who preserved the worsh' 
of God in comparative purity when Ic 
amoT^st their countrymen in the north, 
was Jothro, with whose iiimily Moses 

16. The priest of Mdian had seven 
eaaghtera. Heb. ■ IfO kohen. Chal. 
? The prince of Midian.' The original 
word wgnifles 'prince' a 



'priest,' as is shown in the Note on 
Gen. 41. 18, and accordingly in the ear- 
ly ages of the world hoth these offices 
were oiien united In one and the sama 
person. Tlie humble occupation of his 
daughters will be no objection to this 
■ ' of tie title, if tho differenca be- 
lli ancient aiid modern customs be 
■ considered. See Note on Gen. 48. 
Nearly all the ancient versions, b». 
sides the Clialdee, adhere to the sense 
of ' priest ;' but whether he were the 
priest of a true or felse religion, is not 
I clear. Being in all probability de- 
fended from Midian the son of Ahra- 
im by Keturah, it is perhaps most 
reasonable to infer that ho retained the 
leadmg doctrines of the faith of hia 
great progenitor, though possibly cor- 
ipted in some measure by the admix- 
ire of errors originating in the snr- 
)unding systems of heathen idolatry., 
From what we are subsequently in- 
formed of J'ethro, he seems to have 
possessed a knowledge of the true God, 
and to haTo been imbued with senti- 
ments of piety ; and (his supposition 
is strengthened when we consider the 
improbability of Moses' entering into a 
marriage alliance with the family of an 
idolater. 

n. The sKefheris came and drooe 
them away. Heb. midji yegaresham, 
where the pronominal suffii answerit^ 
to ' them' is in the masculine, and not 
in the feminine gender ; from wliich we 
are doubtless to understand that the 
dai^hters of Reuel were accompanied 
by men-servants who were under their 
direction. It would be strange indeed 
for a company of unprotected females to 
he thus employed, and equally strai^e, 
if they were withoat assistance, lliat 
such savage mdenesB should ba prac- 
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ye are come so soon to-dasf ? 

19 And they said, An Egyptian 
deiivered us out of the hand of 
the shepherds, and also drew war 



tiBed toward them by the shepherds 

See Note on Gen, 39 3 IT Moaea 

stood up and helped them Heb tpi 
■JSBTil yakom va-yotJiiaa, arose and 
taiKd them. Gr. eppvnoro ntraj, deliver- 
ed ihela. H«re again we are probably 
required to suppose n fact not eipreEsly_ 
mentioned in the sacred record, Tiz. that 
Mosea traTelled with attendants, Joii 
ing his servants with those of Reuel, 
party was formed sufficiently stroi^ I 
OTerpoWer the shepherd-boors who had 
so rudely attempted to drive away the 

flocks of the young women. ¥ Wa- 

teftd their fiock. Heb. tSKS tionam. 
Helped to water them. Here too the 
pnmominal suffls ' their' is in the mas- 
culine gender. 

18. Come (o Reuel their father. The 
BBsignmenl of the names Reuel, or Rag- 
nel (Num. 10.29), Jelhro and Hohah, 
to the proper persons is no easy matter. 
It is supposed by many that Jethro and 
Reufll were but diflerent names of the 
same person. Others consider Reuel bs 
the lather of Jethro, and Ihe grand-father 
of the maidens here spoken of, but call- 
ed their fether in conformity to a very 
conmmn idiom m the or^nal, of which 
see eiamples, Gen. 31. 43. 2 Sam. 19. 25. 
2 Kings, 14. 3. 16. S. 18. 3. So Tarj . 
Jon. ' They came to Reguel, their fa- 
ther's father." But as Reuel seems ob- 
viously to have heen the same person 
as the priest of Midian, who had the 
seven daughters, an office which he 
probably would not have held had his 
, father heen alive, and as he is the one 
who is said V. 31, to have given Moses 
Itis daughter to wife, an aet more ap- 
propriate to a father than to a grand, 
father, provided both viera living, as il 



ter enough for us, 
flock. 

SO And he said unto his dati 
lers, And where is he ? why i 
that ye have left the man? 
him, that he may rgat bread. 
'Gen,3i.fl4.*«.as. 



IS clear they were if they were diifereill 
persons ; we cannot but giie a decided 
preference to the former opinion, which 
mates Jethro and Reuel the sahio pet- 
son, bnt, for reasons nowunlinown ttt 
us, called by different names. As to 
Hobah, mentioned afterwards. Num. 10. 
29, he is expressly affirmed to bo ^a 
son of Reuel (Raguel) ' Mosas' fathet- 
in.Iaw,' which would scam to preclude 
all controversy on the subject. But 'se*- 

Note in loc. IT Hma is it that ye lat 

come so soon to-day. Heb. S3 -pina 
miharten ho, hastened to come. 

Egyptian delivered tu, Sic. 
Tliis they inferred from his speech and 
they had learned from his own 
which he came. 
V I),-ev,<u.-aler) enou^ for m. 
^^i^ tOl daloh dnJoA, drawing 
The word ' enough' is inserted 
- translation in order lo bring the 
expression somewhat nearer to the enl . 
pliasis of the original. 

20. Why is it that ye have left the 
nan ? It is not, we presume, to be oon- 
itrued as a breach of propriety on the 
part of the daUghrers, that they did not 
■— "ite Moses home to their fether's 
ise. It would have had a very 
istionable air had they introdnced a 
stranger into the paternal nmnsioft with- 



juth the ( 



t any pre?ions notice ti 



s proper 



head. On the contrary, they demean 
themselves with all the decorous re- 
serve appropriate to their sci. Il does 
not appear even that they solicited pro- 
tection, but modestly reecivod il ; and 
when rendered they rather looked their 
thanks than ultoi-ed them. This was 
Eufficienti for no noble or sensible mind, 
lilce that of Moses, would be in dimger 
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2] And Mose? was content to 
dwell with tke.man: and he 
gave Moses sZipporah Ms daugh- 



of inteipretuig Iho instincts of msdrtenly 
resene into an ungrateful i-etum for 
generous services. Bat what thay failed 
to say to MoBBS liimsclf they no doubt 
said /or Mm to their father, and were 
happy to he ahle, under his sanction, to 
express their thanlts hy ministering all 
in their poorer to his comfort as a guest. 

IT That he may lai bread. That is, 

partake of an entertainment. See Note 
on Gen. 21. 14. 

ai. Moaee was content ta dwell tvllh 
theTnam. He'a.iK]'^ y 021,1^1 miUing; 
ot perhaps more strictly , pre«iiii«i W" 
himself, adopted the resolution. The 
word occurs in the following passages ; 
Gen. 18. 37, ' Behold now I /iiita taJcen 
upon me to speak unto the Lord ;' 1. e. 
have perEuadod myself. Josh. ^. 7, 
"Would to God we had been content, 
and dwelt on the other side Jordan ;' 
i.e. had prevailed upon ourselves. Judg. 
19, 6, ' Be conleni, I pray thee, and 
tarry all night ;' i. e. consent. 3 Sam. 
•J. 29, ' Thoiefore now lei it please thee 
10 bless the house of thy eenanli' i. o, 
he thon willing.- With ohaiBcterislit 
brcYity, Moses says nothii^ of the pre. 
tioBs proposition and negotiation which 
led to this arrangement, but the simple 
fact of the compact to remain is alone 
mentioned. The nature of the sertices 
he was lo perform is not here specified, 
as it was in the case of Jacob in similar 
circumstances, but we learn from the 
opening of the ensuing chapter, what 
might be inferred from the manners and 
habits of those pastoral tribes, that the 
humble occupation of a shepherd was 
that in which the illustrious exile now 
consented to Bi^Sage. Being thus brought 
into daily intimacy with Vindred minds, 
it was natural that his intercourse with 
Jefliro's family should result, as it did. 



And she bare him a> son, and 
he called his name iGershom; for 
e said, I have been " a stranger in 
strange land. 

I a union with one of the daughters. 

!]■ He gatje Moses Zipporah his 

anghter; to whom reference is made 
Numb. 13. 1, 'And Miriam and Aaron 
Bpake against Moaes because of the 
Ethiopian woman whom he had mai- 
■ " for he had married an Ethiopian.' 
The original has ' Cushite' instead of 
Ethiopian,' not, probably, because her 
amily was deseended from Cash, or 
that she had the features and com- 
pleitioa of tie modem Ethiopian race, 
but simply from the fact that they in- 
habited a country to which the name 
of Cnsh or Ethiopia was applied. See 
Pict. Bib. p. 137. 

23. He coiled his name Gershom, &0. 
Heh. tlUia giTeshom, which appears to 
be a compound made up of "13 gSr, 
stranger, and blD Bhrim, there. Others 
take the final syllable Ba to be aa ad- 
jective derived iirom the root oaO sha- 
mom, to be datoiaie, implying alonels 
or desolaie stranger. The import how- 
ever of this member of the word is of 
little consequence, as its tnain signifl- 
oancy is ooncmtrated in that of stranger 
conveyed by the other;' The Gr. version 
■e adds : ' And she conceived again 
and bare a second son ; and he called his 
le Eliezer, saying, For the God of 
fether is my helper, and hath de- 
ired me from the hand of Pharaoh.' 
This addition, which is transferred also 
into the Vulf ., was borrowed from Es. 
18. 4, where nearly the same words oe. 
our. The birth of a second son is also 
expressly mentioned in this connexion 
by Stephen, Acts, 7. 39, ' Then fled 
Moses at this saying, and was a stranger 
in the land of Midian, vihere he 6«go[ 
two sons.' At what period of Moses' 
forty years sojourning in Midian his 
marriage with Zipporah, or tl 



e birth 
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23 IT And it came to pass, ' 
process of time, that the km^ „, 
Egypt died : and the children of 
Israel y sighed by reason of the 
bondage, and they cried; and » tJn 



of Mb children took place, we have no 
means of ascertaining. From the inci- 
dent mentioned, Es. 4. 24, 35, ii has 
generaJJy been supposed that the chil- 
dren wera then young, as one of them 
was circnmoised on that occasion by 
his mother. Bui it strikes us as ex- 
tremely improbable that Moses should 
have deferred his marriage for near forty 
years after entering M dian n ha he 
ing married shortly af tha me o 
long an interval shou d ha elapsed 
before he became a fathe I s o be 
remembered that he wa a e me 
mentioned, ch. 4. 24, 35 n he way 
to Egypl, and is it con e ab e ha 
he was then the fath of o sm 1 
children? Trne indeed it is said, Ex. 
4. 20, ' that he took his wife and hii 
SODS and set them upon an ass, and re 
turned to Egypt,' from which it is ar 
gued that the sons must have been men 
children, or they conld not have beer 
carried, with their mother, on a single 
ass. Bal this objection will bo obviated 
in our note on that passage, and as the 
adToticed ^a of tha eMest son at this 
i an important item in our inter- 
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en- came up unto Gfod, by reason 
of t]ie bondage. 

24 And God =heard their groan- 
ing, and God b remembered his 
t covenant with Abraham, ■with 
Isaac, and with Jacob. 



. -".nfter, as is clear from Num. 28. 
Se.'Aiter your weeks (D3TlSa!Ua in 
' i) ,' and elsewhere. So m the 
New Testament, Mark, 13. 34, ' In those 
days' is parallelled by Mai, 34. 29, ' Af- 
the Irihulation of those days.' Bui 
8 perhaps sufficient to understand by 
the phrase simply that in tke course 
and (oirariij the latUr part of the forty 
years, of Moses' sojourn in Midian (he 
king of I^jpt died. As to thejir«ciso 
■■ - if the event, it was not important 

ve should be informed of it. 

IT Sighed liy reason of the bondage. 
The time was now fast approaching in 
which the Most H^h had proposed to 
it and redeem his people, and still 
symptoms of Javor as yat are per- 
ceived. On the contrary, though Egypt 
had changed its sovereign in the mean 
time, yet the seed of Jacob erperieiiced 
no mitigation of their distress. Every 
change which they had undergone was 
chaise from evil to worse, till 



ishavh 



crying tc 






Lofthecc 



are iorce<l lor the present to lay great 
stress on the intrinsic ptobability that 
Moses was both married and begat one 
at least of his two sons very early durmg 
hie residence in Midian. 

33. It ctanA lo pass in process of time. 
Hah. tm tj-^ain aifaia ba^mim ha. 
rabbim kahem, in IJiose many days. Gr. 
jiCTa is, T0< ^pipas TOi KoUns mimt 
^er those many days. On thisph^a5e- 
;(liogy■Ai^sworthre^lB^ks that the Heh. 
a in is hero rightly Uanskted by the i 



34. God reiBenibcreil Ms coBenani, So. 
here is a pilch of oppression which 
■ill not feil to awaken the wrath of 
eaven. The groans and tears eilorled 
y violent wrong, especially if they 
ime from humbled and penitent hearts, 
will pierce the ear of God, and prove a 
presage of deliverance. ' Cum latera 
ilicantur Moses adesl,' mhen the 
eto ore doubled, Moses is at hand, 
t it seems that in the present case it 
s not solely from a regard to their 
jeriea that God determined le inler- 
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20 And God i3 looked upon 



the children u. .isiael, and God « had 



Luke 1.' S3.' 



fere. His own faithfulnesB waf 
stalto. He rememliered his coven 
and his co?enant is his engageir 
To the three patriajchs hero mentii 
he liad snlenmly bound himself to 
lai^e,.to prosper, and to bless 1 
seed, and after the lapse of a cei 
period to bring them out of boni 
and plant them in the land of promise. 
As this period had now nearly expired, 
and the.enemies of Israel byroaldng 
their oonditioD to the utmost degrea in- 
toletable were doing what in them lay 
10 crnsh and ejterminate the 



i Culfilm< 



: of tl 



divine promises, the God of Ahr 
of Isaac, and of Jacob saw that it was 
time lo awake, and make hare his arm, 
lest his word should &il for evermore. 
What ia meant by God's ' remember- 
ing' his covenant wo have eiplained ia 
thsKoleonGen. 8. 1. llismeffectioe 
remembrance evinced by the perform- 
ance of some special B.ct of his care. 
Wo may understand it the better by 
conceiving of its opposite- God is said 
to forget or not lo remtmier, when he 
fails to assist or deliver. And in like 
manner his looking upon a people is 
the opposite of lurmng his back upon 
them, and the term for one of the mo 
(earful forms of the divine jui^ments. 

S5. God had respect unto Ihem. Heb. 
STn yeda.knewih&ra. That 
sionately regarded them, tenderly cared 
for them. On the peculiar import of 
the word ' know,' see Note on Ei. I. " 

Remikks.— <1.) The doctrine of 
special overmling providence is r 
where more impressively Jai^hl tha 
in the early history of Moses ; and : 
eohtrastii^ the perils which surround) 
lus infancy with the security and cor 
fort with which we can rear our on 
oflapring, we have abundant grounds of 
Vot.. I 



gratitude. Yet it should not be for- 
gotten that whatever care we may 
eiercisa for our little ones, or what- 
ever guardianship we may afford them, 
they as really require the preserving 
mercy of heaven when reposing in their 
cradles or sporting in our parlors, as did 
jses when enclosed in liis ark of bul- 
ilies and exposed to the waves or 
! ravenous tenants of the Nile, 
(a.) It is domg no violence to the 
spirit of tha sacred teit lo conceive of 
heavenly Father as sayii^ to the !i«- 
rer when presenting his infant-o£ 
sprii^ in. baptism, ' Take this dull] 
rajid nutsB it for me, and I wjlL 
thee thy wages.' Take him ont 
of the pollution that is in the world 
through sin, and bring him up in the nur- 
and admonition of the Lord. Take 
him from tlie many perils whiph beset 
him by the lusts of the flesh, the pride of 
life, and the malice of Satan, and estab- 
■* ■ him in faith, hope, and love, asn 
devoted servant of the Savior, and verily 
thou Shalt by no means lose thy reward. 
(3.) What a powerful principle ia 
tine faith ! And. how illustrious the 
exhibition of it in the choice of Moses ! 
We know how hardly men are persuad- 
ed to resign a Itille wealth, to for^o a 
mile honor, to resign &e faintest pros- 
pect of rank and power. Yet Moses 
freely gave up all that was tempting in 
this respect, as a noble sacriiiea of sensa 
to faith ! Several of the circumstances 
which rendered this sacrifice so remark- 
ablehavebeenalieadyconsidered. Con- 
sider in addition, that there were other 
than selfish objections to be overcome. 
Pharaoh's daughter had strong claims 
on the gratitude of Moses. He was a 
poor foimdlii^, rescued from the peril 
of a watery grave, by the kindness of 
his banofector; and no one acquainted 
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wilh the sympathy Bnd tenderness of 
woman's heart needs to he told, how 
Blror^ is the attachment formed for a 
helpless iniant thas strangely and unei- 
peetedly thrown upon her handsi A 
deep and aSectiona.te Interest would in- 
evitatly spring up in herhosom towards 
her orphan chaise, an interest all the 
deeper and stronger ii-om having do 
children of her own. Now can we sup- 
pose that-Mosas when he Iiad attained 
to years of reflection and was made ae- 
qualuwd with Iha events of his history, 
could have heen insensible to what he 
owed to his presenrer ? Would it not 
be a mighty struggle to tear himself 
aWay from one who had been a mother 
10 him from his infancy; who had 
watched with kind solicitude over hia 
adTftnces from childhood to youth, and 
from youth to manhood ; whose heart 
bad exulted to note his expandii^ intel- 
lect as he grew learned in all the wis- 
dtati of the Egyptians, and to see liim 
entitlu^ himself by his intrinsic merit 
to the station to wtuch he had lieen for- 
tuitously raisedl Shall he then Bam- 
nonupan iron resolve, sunder the ties 
that bound hitfi to his earliest 
feotot, and bid her adieu for i 
Sh^ he do this when in doing 
would seem to be rraigning the only 
hope of aiding and of finally emanci- 
pating his brethren! For if he would 
consent to he called the son of his pa- 
irotiess, retaining Ms place in the court, 
and watching the events of providence, 
some opportunity might ftt length occur 
for eficctii^ an object so near his heart. 
But we see the conviction of present 
duty outweighing every other considera- 
tion, and triumphing over the prompt- 
ings o{ affection and the dictates of 
worldly policy. So complete is the 
dominion of Faith over his whole soul 
that ha resol^es'to take the mome 
step, "ihongh assured that he should 
thereby plunge into afHiction and ini 
repniacli. But theafifictions anticipated 



the ' afflictions of the people of 
and the reproach incurred ' the 
reproach of Christ,' and these ho well 
knew would he sanclified to any one who 

CHAPTER III, 
Ihe events which marked the his- 
tory of Moses during the fowy years of 
bis residence in the l^id of Midian, the 
Scriptures have furnished us with no 
'ilailed account. As Moses is him- 
df the historian of his own life, it is 
:asonable to infei- Irom his silence that 
the period was not distinguished by any 
rences suiHcieiitly important in 
Lew to deserve a record. His days 
probably passed quietly away in the 
iddischargeofhis duties as a shep- 
herd, and the shepherd loo of another, 
in's flock. His situation was no doubt 
orable to contemplation and commu- 
in with God. He could scarcely fail 
make progress in that divine know- 
ledge which would do more to qualify 
him far his future mission than all the 
learning he had acquired in Egypt. 
The life too which ha led was happily 
adapted to work within him that hardi- 
hood of constitution and character, of 
which ho wonld allerwards stand so 
much in need, and of which the'sequel. 
of his story affords us so many strikii^ 
instances. Still, it could not but -be a 
severe trial of his faith to find year after 
year elapsing, and the prime aod vigor 
of his' age apparently wearing away, 
while no tokens Irom above indicated 
that the great work of his vocation was 
any nearer at hand. Yet he seems meek- 
ly to have endoied as secmg Him who is 
invisible, and to have evinced that true 
wisdom which consists In waiting for 
and following the call of heaven, in- 
stead of running before it. It was evi- 
dently no palt of his design to hold up 
for admiration his own esample of suK 
missive patience, yet tlie Holy Spirilis 
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CHAPTEIl IIL 

NOW Moses kept the flock ol" 
Jethro his fether-in-law, » the 
priest of Midiaft : and he led the 



flock to the back side of the deaett, 
xime to ^ the mountain of God, 



■al9. S. 



not testrained from presenting his con- 
duct in such a liglit as will suggest the 
most useful lessons lo all succeeding 

1. Now Maaeakeptthefiockof Jethro. 
Heb. yXS tlS nSI n'ln hayaK roeK elh 
txim, TOM feeding the flock, or acting 
iKe sheph^d toiairda. Bee Note on 
Gen. 37. 3. He who is tofore, Es. 3. 
18, called Reuel, is here denominated 
Jethro. Our reascma for thinkmg them 
the same person have already heen 
given. In Num. iO. 39, he is called 
Baguel, and is expressly said lo have 
been the father of Hobab.— There is no 
doubt a Tery marked contrast between 
Moses in the cburt of Egypt, mailing 
his abode in a palace, and surrounded 
Wilh all the splendors of royally," and 
Moses a liuintle hirelii^ shejjierd, lead- 
ing bis flocks over the roi^h places of 
the desert, sleepii^ often in the opeit 
air, exposed tO heal and lo cold, to 
Vceariness bnd Thatchings, and living 
Upon the ooarssst fare. But as we tnow 
that he had voluntarily and deliberately 
made the exchange of one condition for 
the dther, and as we know too (he mo- 
tives by which he had.been governed in 
doing it, it would be no mailer of sur- 
prise could we be assured, as was doubl- 
less the fact, that he was as truly happy 
while thus traversing the rocky region 
of Midian, hia tent his only shelter, as 
when treading the marble pavements of 
Egyptian halls, or reposing on couches 
of slate, witha crowd of meniala prompt 
todohispleasure. As it was from su- 
preme regard to the glory of God that he 
hadentered this humble sphere, so God 
was not unmindful of the sacrifices h^ 
had madej nor did he leave him without 
Witness of his special favor. Desert 



and lonely places have often been those 
which God has selected for the most 
signal displays of himself to his serv- 

that such manifestalions are usually 
made, as here, not to the idle or sloth- 
ful, but to those wlio are basied in the 

duties of Iheir calling. IT He led Ike 

flock to tin back side of the ieaerl, &c 
Gr.ma rav ipnfion, under Ike wildeTneta, 
Vaig.' Ad iatenotaAesexti,' to the iittt' 
rior parts of the deaerl. Chal. ' To the 
place of fair pastarage in the desert.' 
The eipression is probably equivalent 

to a great way into the desert. 

11 Came lo the mountain of God, so call- 
ed, not so much ftom its great height, 
as tall cedars are called cedars of God, 
&c. (see Note on Gen. 33. 6), as by no- 
lieipalion, from several very remark- 
able events having afterward occurred 
npon this memorable mount tending to 
confer upon it a sacred character. It 
was here (1.) that God appeared to 
Moses in the bush ; (3.) that he mani- 
fested Ids glory at the dolivary of the 
law ; (3.) that Moses with his rod 
brought water out of the rock ; (4.) that 
by lifting up his hands he made Joshua 
lo prevail against Amelek; (5.) that 
he fasted twice forty days and forty 
(lights ; (6.) that from liKice he brought 
the two tables of the law ; and (7.) that 
Elijah was vouchsafed a glorioas vision. 
The Chal. renders it, ' the mount where 
the Glory of the Lord was revealed.' 

V EventoHoreb. Heb. STTI koreb, 

i. e. dryness, from the character of the 
soil ; it being a dry, sterile, Hotdt, roclqr 
region. The names ' Horeb' and ' Sinai' 
are intwchai^d in the Scriptures ; and 
modem travellers give such varied ac- 
counts of them, that we are left in great 
uncertainly with r^rd to their origmal 
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position. Thoy may U considered 

of the surrounding- desert, the upper 

gion of which forms an irregular circle 
of thirty or forty miles in diatneler. 
This region conlains the highest moun- 
tains of the peninsula, whose shagged 
and pointed peaks, and sleep and shat- 
tered sides, render it clearly distin- 
guislmble from all the rest of the coun- 
try in view. Ahnipt cliffs of granite, 
fiom sis to eight hundred feet in height, 
whose surface is blackened by the sun, 
surround the nenues leading to the 
elevated r^ion, to whidt the name of 
Sinai, at the present day, is speciflcallj 
applied. The cliffs enclose the moun- 
lain on three sides, leaving the east and 
iiorth-easl sides only, towaids the gulf 
of Akaba, mora open to tlie view. Far. 
ther information respecting lliis remark- 
able mountainous Iraet will be given in 
tracing the course of the children of 
Israel m their march from i^ypt to 
Canaan. ^■'^ 

S. The ansel of the Lord appeared 
into hrm, &/:. Of the soriptuml import 
of the word 'angel' we lave given a 
somewhat emended view in the Note 
on Gen. 16. 7, wiih which compare Note 
on Gen. 24. 7. It is properly a term of 
ojB«, andnotofiurtups, andisused to 
denote not only linman and spiritual 
messengers, but also any of Hie imper- 
sonal agents, such as winds, fires, pesti- 
lences, remarkable dispfusations, &o. 
which serve as a medium to mak^' 
known the divine-wil], or to illustrate 
the divine operation in nature or provi- 1 
dence. In fact, one of the most frequent ' 
uses of the term is as a personifiaOion 
of divine judgments. Thus 3 Kings, 
19. 35, ' And it came to pass that tile 
At^l of the Lord went out and smote 
in the eamp of the Assyrians an hundred 



anfl ke looliefl, and "behold, the 



Dur score and five thousand.' The 
Sea here described is very generally 
onoeded to have been produced by a 
eslilentiol v>ind of the desert, which 
■ personified, and termed an ongeJ. So 
the pestilence which occurred in conse- 
quence of David's numbering the people, 
S Sam. 84. ]5, 16, in like manner repre- 
sented as the work of an angel. The 
destruction of the firet-bom in Egypt 
Ejt, 12. 33, 29, is doubtless to he viewed 
— -„.il. Though cut off by 
the dkect supernatural judgment ot 
the Most High, yet the agency is per- 
sonified and represented as a destroying 
•mgel. The language of the Psahnist, 
Ph. 78. 49, undoubtedly requires the 
same construction , • He cast upon them 
the fierceness of his anger, wrath and 
mdi^ation and trouble is- sending evil 
angels among them;' i. e. the judgments 
of the plagues. In the New Testament 
the same mode of speecJi occurs Acts 
12. 33, ' And immediately the angel of 
the Lord smote him, because he gave 
od the glory, and he was eaten of 
- indgaveuplheghosl.' Here the 
' '"elf, the fatal disease witt 
died.wastlieangelintenA , 
It. But if such language 
- - Jference to vindictive iudz- 
ments e:itraordinarily inflicted, there is 
doubt that merciful visita 

fact any kind of rare, won- 

dej-jiii, and iu/oundi»^ occurrences that 
n somewhat out of the ordinary 
! of providence, should be set forth 
similar ligumUve or symbolical 

. ;i. Thus when it issaid,Dan. 6.33, 

that ' God had sent his Angel and shut 
the lions' mouths, that they should not 
hurt Daniel,' it is not necessary to un- 
derstand the literal presence of an angel, 
or spiritual being, hut simply, that by 
the special interposition or influence of 



j'udgmL... 
which Her 
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tha Almighty, the ravenoua beasts wi 
restrained ftota acting according to th 
instincts. The principle onwhidi this 
interpretation rests is we}I stressed 
by Reland (Disieit. de Sanmrit. 7. 5 7.), 
' That with whatever instrameiit God 
■unites his own littue, so as to animate 
it, and to work in, with, and hy it, that 
ijistrnment is called tiinnig((.' Accord- 
ii^ly, even a dream, a vision, a voice 
from heaven, may he so denominated. 
But tho appellation seems lo be jn a 
particulai manner bestowed upon the 
(fteojijonies, or special divine manifesta- 
tions of which we so frequently read in 
the Old Testament as made to the patri- 
BTChs and prophets. The Shekimdi, or 
visiMo material symbol of glory, is un- 
doubtedly, in repeated instances,- called 
the angd of the Lord, inasmuch as it 
was tho medium or vehicle throi^h 
which the Divinity was pleased to re- 
veal himself to the ontward senses. 
Thus the Shekinah in the pillar of cloud 
Slid fire which guided the march of the 
Israelites is called, Ei. 14. l9,thc angel 
of the Lard. At the same time, in all 
snch cases an intelligent agent, a spirit- 
ual being, or, in other words, Jehovah 
hunself, is doubtless to be considered 
as really but invisibly present in and 
associated witli the visible emblem. 
Thus, in the present instance, the op- 
peantnce, the preternatural light or fire 
in the burning bush, we suppose to be 
what is truly and .primarily meant by 
the angei nf Ihe Lord; but it is clear 
from the sequel that in and underthis 
outward symbol there was present the 
divine peraoat^ who styles himself, 
V.6, 'the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob,' and who is alsi 
presslycalled' Jehovah' (Lord). This 
is still farther manifest from Deut. 33, 
16, where Moses, in blessing the tribes 
in the name of the Lord, invoUi 
Joseph ' the good will of him that dutelt 
in tfte bush.' Still farther conarmatii 



1 midat of a htish. This appeared lo 

: Moses a natural fire burning with great 

lence in the midst of the bush, yet 



B may suppose 






supernatural fiery splendor which con- 
stituted the Shekinah, the symbol of 
the divine presence. The Hebrew word 
for ' bush,' (properly bnuiHile bush) is 
rob scneft, and from the 'bush' hero 
with tlie divine 
appearam^e, the Jewish writers, nGt im- 
probably, suppose that this mountain 
and desert were afterwards called by 
the Israelites ' Mount Sinai,' and tho 
ildomess of Sinai.' Thus in Pirka 
Eliezer, ch. 4] , ' From the beginning of 
the world this Mount was called Horeb, 
ind when God appeared unto Moses out 
of the midst of the bramble-bush, from 
if the bramble (Seneh) it was 
called Sinai.'— The incident which so 
much escited the wonder of Mosea is 
generally supposed to h[(ve been da- 
signed as a representation of the con- 
dition of the Israelites in Egypt. 'The 
burning bush,' says Philo, 'was a sym- 
bol of Che oppressed, and the flaming 
firo of the oppressors ; that what was 
liming but n^t consumed, did portend 
mt these who were afflicted by the 
iolence of their enemies should not 
perish j and that the attempts of their 
enemies should be frustrated ; and that 
the present troubles of tho afflicted 
should have a good issue.' There they 
were oppressed and cruelly treated, 
bound down with bondage, and suffer- 
ing every grievance that malice could 
devise and power cfiect to wear out 
their strength and diminish their num 
hers. They were in a furnace of fire, 
and in themselves hut as briars and 
thorns compared with those that kind- 
led il. But'lhey were nevertheless not 
destroyed ; nay, they were still flourish- 
mg ; the nation continued to shoot forth 
vigorous brandies, and a numerous off- 
spring surrounded them in spite of their 

apparent 
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:i And Moses said, I will now 
aside, and see this ^ great f 
why the hush is not tumi. 

4 And when the Loeii saw 



I he turned aside to see, CJod called 
:o him out of tlie midst of the 
bush, and said, Moses, Moses ! And 
; he said, Here am 1. 



ie ofna 



Itw 



was in the midsl of them. He, the im- 
petishablo and eternal God, who now 
appeared to Moses in the bush, burning 
but unharnt, and who aftecwanle walked 
with his three &il:Lful servants in the 
burning fiery furnace of Nebucliadtie^- 
zar, was continually with his oppressed 
people, and thcTcfore they were not 
consumed. But farther, it will ba no 
stretch of fancy if we consider the ap- 
pearance of the hush as an emblem of 
the prdcnt condition of the children of 
Israel. They are at this day strangers 
in foreign lands. They have been in 
circumstances which, according to the 
common operation of merely human 
and political causes, would have long 
ago amalgamated them entirely with 
other nations, and made them vanish, 
as a people, from the earth. But they 
are, at this day a distinct and separate 
people ; tiiey have survived l)ie lapse 









far more numerous and powerful ; they 
are scattered over the fece of the whole 
earth, and yet their national character 
and name are preserved, and even their 
visages declare their origin. And why is 
this burning bush of the house of Israel 
yet uncousumed 1 It U because God is 
with tliem. He remembers his cove- 
nant with their fathers. He has further 
mercy in store for them. ' There shall 
yet come out of Zion the Deliverer, and 
shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob." 
They -'ib'! a^n be grafted into their 
own olive-tree, for God is able lo graft 
them in again, and his gifts and call- 
ings are without repentance. But again, 
t^is appearance- may ba considered as 
an apt emblem of the condition of even 
the spiritual church of Chiist. Against 
himself and the cansB of .his gospel 



did ' the kings of the earth set them, 
selves, and the ntlci's take coimse! to- 
gether.' And ever since have the world 
he devil been striving to crush his 
people, and to root out the memorial 
"them from the earth. Often have his 
tnesses prophesied in sackcloth, and 
often have his people suffered bond* 
id imprisonment and death for theii 
iligion. Yet it remains, and is still ) 
ght shming in a dark place. This ii 
jcansc that God is with his church 
od is in the midst of her, and there 
■re she is not moved. ' When thou 
issest through the waters, I will ba 
with thee ; and through the rivers, they 
sliall not overflow thee ; when thou 
walkest ttaough the fire thou shalt not 
be burned ; neither shall the flame kin- 
dle upon thee.' She is built upon a 
rock and the gates ofhell shall not pre- 
^insl her. Her great head has 
declared, ' Lo I am with you always 
unto the end of the world.' And 
lierein consists the stability, perpetuity, 
alid increase of the church. 

Why the bush is rto( consulacd. 
Heb. 1SS1 sit Id yibai; Is twt eaten up ; 
lUtnt up, entirely consumed, fot 
that it was apjiarciitly burning we are 
:presBly mformed in v. 3. A fire in 
le Scriptures is freq^uently said to 
sat' as Lev. 6. 10, ' And t^e up the 
ashes which the fire hath consumed;' 
Heb. ' hath eaten,' Ps. 50. 3, ' Our God 
tail come and shall not keep silence : 
fire shall devour before him, and it 
shall be very tempestuous round about 
lim.' It was matter of aslonishmeni 
:o Moses that this was not the eflWt 

IThm the Lord aaie thai he lurned 

to see, he ca/Ied unlo him, &c. 

As if to reward the religions awe and 
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5 And lie said, Dratv not liigh ihy feet ; for the place Whereon 
hither r f put off thy shoes from off thou standest i* holy ground. 

fch. 19. la Josh, 5. 15. Acts 7.; 



dread, and the sanctified curiosily|Wifh 
whidi his spirit was touolied. The 
phtaaeak^y shows that the term ' Lord' 
here is Used interchangeably with 'An- 
gel,' caffying with it the idea of some- 
thing Tlsible, or in other words of the 
Shekinah. God might hare called to 
him without tiny Euch tokens ofrever- 
^ee oil the part of MOses, but he does 
not se* fit to make his communications 
10 hoedlass minds. ' The desire of 
Mftftea to be taught,' says Calvin, ' as 
indicated by his drawing near, is espe- 
eiSJlj worthy of note. It ofien happens 
that God meets US in Vain because we 
perrersely sputn so great a grace. Let 
US learn Uom the example of Moses, as 
often as God, by any sign, invites ns to 
hinlself, sedulously to attend, nor stifle 
the offered light by oar sluggishness. 
The vouchsafemertt of visions of this 
nftture was neyer intended to inspire a 
fruitless wonder or alarm in (he minds 
ofholy men. They were always 

for the most part were attended with 
someeipreaa instmetions in which the 
beholder was deeply concerned. It had 
nbw been a long time since any such 
personal intercourse with the Deity had 
Beene^oyed byany of the chosen peo. 
Jjle. No instance of tliB kind is recorded 
as IwViiig tik«i plai^ since God was 
pleased (0 Speak to Jacob to encourage 
him to go down into Egypt ; but now 
after a lapse of two hundred yeai^ Bod 
^a!n condescends to appear and to 
converse with Moses, in order to en- 
eoiirage him to go back to the same 
cotatryto bring his people out of it.. 
We are ready tn say that those &vori>d 
men of old were happy in being per* 
initted to ei^joy such immediate inter- 
course with God ; but happier are we 
who enjoy the full revelation of the pre- 



cious gospel. Whatever they heard, 
they heard not the things which have 
come to our ears. Whatever were the 
promises given to them, we are inpos' 
session of belter. Whatever the cove- 
nant made with the fathers, a better 
one has been established with us their 
spiritual descendants. Whatever the en- 
cooragement granted to lliem, we have 
still greater afforded to us in every part 
of the work which wa have to do, in 
every trial and danger to which we may 
be exposed. Let us then hear the voice 
of God speaking to us in the gospel, 
where no phenomenon of fire intimi- 
dates our spirits. Let us hearken in 
faith to all its declai'ations, and yield 
implicit obedience to all its commands. 
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m indicative of readiness to hearken 
or obey. See Note on Gen. 32. 1. 

5. Draw tat nigh hither. That is, 
approach not any nearer than thou art. 
The sciutiny of mere curiosity was re- 
pelled ; En undue familiarity was not 
permitted ; a deep and awful reverence 
enjoined. He was forbidden to ap- 
proach too n^h nnlo God. The deepest 
awe which can possibly fill the soul is 
called for when a worm of tlie dust is 
admitted to stand witlnn the precincts 
presence. We are indeed 
ikvoreil to live nnder a milder dispen- 
sation than was Moses, one under which 
not only bidden ' to draw nigh 
id,' hut assured that ' he will 
igh unlo us.' We do not now 
draw lugh unto a biiming husli or a 
flanling mount, but to a mercy seat 
commanded to come 
with filial boldness to obtain all needed 
grace. Yet even here there is nothulg 
unlaillowed familiarity, 
nothing to abate the most profound rev- 
and godly fear when wa enter 



44 ESO 

into llie audience-cliamber of the King 

of kings. H F«t off thy shoes from 

off (hy feet. By shoe liere is meant lUe 
leathern or wooden sola attadied ID llie 
bottom of tile foot by ' shoe-latchels' 
paasing round the instep (md ancle. 
See Note on Gen. ]8. 4. Jems. Ta^. 
"liliD sraiielok, thy sandal. ' The 
reverence indicated by putting oS the 
coTorii^ of the feel is still prevalent in 
the East. The Orientids throw off their 

should take off our hats. They ne¥er 
uncover their heads, any more tlian 
we our feet. It would every where, 
whether omoi^ Christians, Moslems, 
or Pa^pins, he considered in the highest 
degree irreverent for a person to enter a 
chmch, B temple, or a mosque, with liis 
feet coveted ; and we shal! observe that 
the priests under the law oiBciated with 
bare feet. And not only is this form 
of showing respect exhibited in reli- 
gious observances, but in the common 
intercourse of life. Few things inspire 
an Oriental with deeper disgust, than 
for a person to enter his room with 
shoes '*' boots on, regarding such con- 
duct both BE an insult to himself and 
a pollution to his apartment. These 
usages influence the costume of the 
head and feel. The former, being never 
uncovered, is in general shaven, and the 
head-dress generally is such that it could 
nlit be replaced without some degree of 
trouble ; while for the feet Ihey have 
loose and easy slippers, which may be 
thrown ofi' and resumed with the least 
possible degree of inconvenience.' Fict. 

Bib. If The place whereon thoa 

standest is holy erouni. "Reh. tlSlK 
EJlp admath faidcjA, ground of holi- 
ness; i. e. sanctified by the presence 
and manifestation of the Deity, who 
makes the heavens, the earth, the sanc- 
tuary, or whatever place it be iu which 
Ma glory is revealed, to ba accounted 
' holy,' and therefore lo be occupied 
with devout reverence by his worship- 
pers. Accordingly the monnt tui which 
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Christ was transfigured, 3 Pet. 3, 18. is 
called the ' holy mount.' A 'holiness' 
of this kind, founded solely upon divine 
appointment, and not upon the intrinsic 
nature of the subject, is termed ' rsla- 
tive' in contradislinction from 'posi. 
live,' or 'absolute,' and ceases when 
the occasion ereatmg it ceases. The 
same direction was afterwards given to 
Joshoa, the successor of Moses, on a 
jMnewhat similar occasion, Josh. 6. 15, 
Loose thy shoe irom off thy fool, for 
the place whereon thou slandest is holy.' 
That is, it was made temporarily holy 
by the divine manifestation there wit- 
nessed. We are not indeed in the 
Scriptures taught the mtrinaic holiness 
of places, but there is no doubt that the 
ipirii of Ibis command enjoins upon us 
of feeling 



a house 






or any other place, where God ia 
sidered to be especially present. The 
impression that ' God is here' ought 
ever to have a solemnizing effect upon 
our minds, and repress every thing like 
carelessness, hstlessness, or levity. 
Had we a proper sense of the divine 
majesty resting upon our spirits, would 
it be possible that we could give way to 
that profane heedlessness of mind which 
often steals upon us ? Would one short 
J attendwice betray us into slum- 
ber! Would a crowd of worldly or sen- 
thoughts intrude into our minds ? 
Could the eye find leisure to roam over 
the assembly and upon the dress or de- 
portment of others ? Could a scornful 
simperii^ c 

frivolous ei 
redly not. 

worshipping a 
burning 1 
1 appropr. 



themselves m 
of Jacob at J 
this place !' 
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6 Moreover he said, el an 
Gfod of thy father, the God, of 
Abtaham, the God of Isaap^ and 
the God of Jacob, And Moses hid 



tfty/otlier. That is, of each one of thy 
fnttiets, eTOD Abraham, and Isaac, &<:• 
The torm hoFB is UHually undeiEtood of 
Moses' immediate father, Amram, but 
it is with more probability to b 
sidered as a collective singular, ei 
lent to '"fathers.' Accordingly 
Vender&d in Stephen's version o 
erent, Acts 7, 33, ' I am the God of thy 
faiiers! A like sense, we presume, is 
to be given to the expression, £x. 15. 2, 
' He is my God, and I will prepare him 
an habitation ; my faiherh God, an ' ~ 
vill exalt him ;' i. e. tlie God of my : 
'cestors in general. Wo suppose the 
Irlie import of the passage before 
would be better expressed by the render, 
ingj 'I am the God of thy fathers, 
(even) the God of Abraham, &c.' This 
is obviously con&nied by v. 15 of this 
chapter. While the Most High re- 
pressed presumption in Moses, and en- 
joined reverence, he encouraged him by 
reassurii^ him of that relatia 
which he had entered with the 
of Israel in the persons of their fathers. 
This declaration was made 
assure Moses that even in the present 
oppressed state of his nation in Egypt, 
he had not foi^lten them, or his re- 
lation to them as a God in covenant. 
This 'would be ai) unspeakable conso- 
lation to Moses, to find himself ad- 
dressed by that God of whose appear' 
ances and promises to his fathers he 
had often heard, and to know that his 
heart was as kindly alTected to him as 
it ever had been to his venerated an- 
g beyond meas- 



le Christ! 



in his m 



d that the God 
of all the good who have ever lived is 
ku God, and eijually pledged by his 



his face ; for ''he was afraid to look 
upon God. 

7 IF And the Lord said, I have 
surely seen, the afiiiction of my peo- 



ss 19. 13- Isal. 6. ], 5. Neh. B. fl. 

Pa. 1011.44. Acts 7, 34. 

covenant faithfulness, to show to him 
the same loving kindness tliat he show- 
ed to them ! IT Moses kid his /ace, 

for he VMS aJYaid to look upan God. Or 
ratiet perhaps, parenlhetically, accord- 
it^ to the Heb. accents, ' And Moses 
hid his face (because he was afraid) 
from looking up n G d ' Am lit ral 
rendetmgofth w rd S nisl^S 

el haeloMm u, G d 

tojuard) the E h m ha 



prefixed, whi 


Ih 


mn n 


usage. Itw d 


m h 


h rm 


'Elohim' ]i 


dd 


B" y 


simply tfcot ft ftu 




ward symbol representing th 


essential 


God od hi 




can T al 




y, 'He 


f 

C ai 




wering 


b s tn th 




m which 



m re It is 
orance of God, not intimate com- 
nion with him, that begets an unhal- 
'ed familiarity. The angels, who 
know him best and adore him most pro- 
foundly, are most sensible of the infinita 
distance between him and them, and are 
therefore rqiresanted as ' covering their 
faces with their wings' when standing 
".is awful presence. 
. J iave surely seen the agtictioa, 
8:c. Heb.iniKln»"lriMftrii«fti,se«. 
_ IluiBeaeen, i. e, have intently con- 
sidered. Arab. 'Have regarded.' Thus 
Ps. !06. 44, ' Nevertheless he regarded 
their affliction when he heard Ihcir cry.' 
Heb. 'He savi (Sill) their affliction.' 
By reason of Iheir taskiaaslers. 
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pie wbieli are in E^^pt, and ' have 
heard their cry ^hy reaso» ^ their 
taskniasters ; for ' I know their 
sorrows : 

lch,S,S3,34. tch.I.ll, 'Gen.18.Sl. 

Heb. T^lCai nogeaaiv, his task-masiera ; 
thewliole people spoken of as one man, 
accoriling to common Qsage. Tlie orig- 
inal for taak'nualew, ihongh of equiva. 
lent impmt, is not the same word with 
that so rendered, ch. J. 11, but properly 
signifies exaders, translated in Job, 
7, driver, and in Zech. 9. 8, ojipresa 
The Gt- has E^yodnjKTat, laarkjnastt 
and the Chal. ' Those who cause them 

to serve.' IT I know their »o 

Heb. Tiasoa mato*0UB, hia so; 
collect, sing, as before. For the import 
of know,' see Note on Ex. 1. 8. Hos. 
13. 5, j^sents a parallel phraseology, 
' I did knew thee in the wilderness, in 
the land of great drought ;' i. e. I corU' 
passionately tnew tbse j I knew thee 

S.Iamcomt dovrntoddiver them, Heb. 
•])irzri^IebtaxUo,todelit>er him, collect, 
sing. In strict propriety of speech nei- 
ther ascent nor descent coji be predicated 
of the Omnipresent Being, hut in adapt- 
ation to our modes of conceiving of the 
diTJne acts, God is said to ' come down' 
■when he pats forth in the sight of mea 
^m;Ji striking eihibiliouE of his power, 
either for grace or judgment, as shall 
constitute an indubitable token of his 
special presence. It maybe remarked, 
moreover, that whenever tie Most H^h 
is said, in the sacred volume, to 'de- 
scend,' some signal event of his provi- 
dence is uniformly represented as fol- 
Jowing. 'J'li''^j Then he is said to have 
resolved to 'go down' and see the sins 
of Sodom, the fearful oveitiirow of their 
city quickly ensued ; when he ' came 
down' to thwart the building of Babel, 
tbe confusion of tongues followed, as it 
e, upon his footsteps ; and when, in 









his purpose «f descendittg in behalf of 



8 And " I am come down to " de- 
liver them out of ihe hand of the 
Egyptians, and to bring them up 
out of that land, "unto a good land, 



S. <b la. 51. 1 Deui 



L 1, e, «. 



hispeopie,ttieirmiraculous deliverance, 
with deserved vengeance upon Egypt, 

is the memorable result. IT Unto a 

good kaid and a large. Not indeed a 
land very lai^ in itseK, but large in, 
comparison with their territory in Go- 
shen, and of sufficient extent to wntain 
with e!^e bU the population of that 
race which was destined to inherit It. 

IE Unto a land Jlowing teitb milk 

and honey. An abundance of milk and 
honey indicates a country rich in pas- 
turage and jlowers, of which the one is 
evinced by the teeming udders of the 
flodcs and herds, and the other by large 
quantities of wild or cultivated honey. 
That this description held literally good 
of the land of promise, (here is the most 
unq^nestionable evidence, not only from 
the declarations of Scripture, Dent. 8. S. 
33. 13. Judg. 14. 8. 1 Sam. 14. 25, 28. 
Ps. 81. 17, but even from what we know 
in modem limes of the soil, climate, 
and productions of Palestine. But if 
Ibis should be thought too rigid an in- 
terpretation of the words, ' milk' may 
be understood to denote all kinds of 
necessary food, and ' iwney,' whatever 
is peculiarly ogrceaMc to the palate, so 
that this expression, so often applied 
to the land of CaJiaan, may be simply 
intended to characterise a very fruitful 
and pleamnt counlry, abounding in oil 
lie products necessary to the soirisi- 
ence of life, and rich in the dainties 
which minister to the gralificaHon of the 
laate. See the emphatic commendation 
of the soil, productions, &c. of the 
promised land, Deut. S, 7—8. The same 
proverbial expression of plenty is fa- 
miliar to the classic writers. Thus Eu- 
ripides, Bac. V. 142, ' Tlie field flows 
vnih milk, with wuie, and with the 
nectar of bees.' The enemies of reve- 
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47 



and a large, unto a land p flawing 
with milk and honey ; unto the 
place of 1 the Canaanites, and the 
Hittites, and the Amorites, and the 
Perrizzites, and the Hiyiies, and 
the Jebusites. 

P ver. 17. cU. 13. i. * 33. 3. Numb. 13. i 
DSut. 36. U, 15. Jet. 11. 5. & 32. 13. Eie 



lalion lia?B draimi a^^menls ftoi 
present n^lected state of some parts of 
Palestina, to inYalidate the statemcnl 
of the sa-cred historiana, who repre&ci 
it as one of the most delightful spots 
upon the iaco of the earth. In Ihi 
however, they have not only atterlj 
foiled, but by drawing the atli 
modem travellers on the subject, have 
univittii^ly contributed towards the il. 
lustration and cenSmmtion of the sacred 
records. The land has, indeed, suffered 
under the Mightily dominion of the 
Saracens, Turks, and Egyptians ; agri- 
oullure has been noglscted ; and an air 
of desolation has crept over its once 
luiurianc hiUs and dales, but the traces 
of its original fertility and beauty are 
. far irom being wholly obhterated. We 
may infer, from the following passages 
from Iha pens of eminent travellers, 
. What Palestine was in a stale of pros- 
perity. ' We left the road,' says D'Ar- 
vieui, ' to avoid the Arabs, whom it is 
always disagreeable to meet with, and 
reached hy a side path the sununil of a 
mounlaiD, where we found a beautiful 
, plain. II must be confessed, that if we 
could live secure in this country, it 
would be the most agreeable residence 
in the world, partly on account of llie 
pleasing diversity of mountains andval- 
!eys,jartly on account of the salubrious 
air which we breathe there, and which 
is at all times filled with balsamic 
odors from the wild flowers of these 
■raUoys, and from the aromatic herbs 
on the hills.' Dr. E. D. Clarke, speak- 
ir^ of the appearance of the coontry 
between Sychem and Jerusalem, says, 
'A sight of this lerriiory alone, can I 



9 Now therefore, behold, r the 017 
of the children of Israel is come un- 
to me : and I have also seen the 
s oppression wherewith the Egyp- 
tians oppress them. 

10 t Come now therefore, and I 
will send thee unto Pharaoh, that 

'Oh.2.23. >ch,I.lJ,13,Ua2. lPs.105. 



convey any adequalo idea of its sur- 
prising produce : it is truly the Eden ol 
the East, rejoicing in the abundance of 
its wealth. The effect of this upon 
the people was strikii^ly portrayed in 
every countenance. Under a wise and 
beneficent government, 'the produce of 
the Holy Land would exceed all calcu- 
lation. Its perennial harvests; the sa- 
lubrity of its air ; its limpid springs ; 
its rivers, lakes, and matchless plains ; 
its hills ajid valleys ; all these, added 
to the serenity of the climate, prove 
this land to be indeed 'a field which 
the Lord hath blessed : God hath given 
it of the dew of heaven, and the fiitness 
of the earth, and plenty of com and 

wine!' ^Canaanitea, Hittites, Amor- 

ilea, &c. All singular ia the original, 
Canoanite, Hittite, he, and so in in- 
numerable other instances. 

9. Now therefore behold the qry, &e. 
he Most High repeats this declaration 
om V. 7, in order to give atronger as- 
irance to Moses that he will be with 
:m and not suffer him to go upon a 

fruitless embassy. His truth, his jus- 
his mercy were all concerned in 
iholiberationofhispeopJe. SuchcrueJ- 
ies as they had suffered at the hands 
if the Egyptians wonld have awaked 
his vindictive providence in iehalf of 
any people, and armed it against thdr 
oppressors. How much more when the 
sufferers were his oum chosen people, 
whom be had taken under his special 
covenant care, whom he had sworn to 
protect, to befriend, to bless. 

10. Come now thirefore, &o. Heb. 
POp nnsi ve-attah lekok, and tuna gp. 
The secret impuks under whieh Mosei 
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thou nrnyest bring forth mj' peo- 
ple, the children of Israel, out of 
Egypt, 
n H And Moses said unto God, 



n Who am I, thai _ should go unto 
Pharaoh, and that I should bring 
forth the children of Israel out of 
Egypt i 



had formerljf acted, in his incipient es- 
says ^towards the deliTsrance of his 
people, ch. 2. 1], now becomes an open 
call and a full comniisaion ; and ho 
whom Ihfl Israehtss, Acts, 7. 35, 't'- 
fiised sajin^, WIio made thee a rul 
and a jui^ ! the same did God send 
be a ruler and a deliverer by Ihe hand 
of the angel which appeared to him in 
the bush.' Tlie di-rine Speaker here 
passes from promises and assurances 
commands. Moses is now required 
address himself to the work which God 
had destined him to perform. He dealt 
kindly with his servant in thus slrength- 
ening and animating him with these 
precious hopes of success. Nothing 
could have been laid to his charge had 
he waved all such preliminary encou- 
r^ements, and sternly bid him go for. 
ward without any intimations as to the 
result of his mission. But our merciful 
God deals more grodously with human 
infirmity. Be excites a more prompt and 
chBBrfu! obedience by assuring his serv- 
ants of a happy issuo to all (he work 
in which they engage for him. He thus 
leaves our perverse and selfish and re- 
fractory hearts utterly without eicuso, 



if compara- 



years before, in the ardor of oc 
live youth, he had made i 
tempt, and failed. He shrints back 
therefore from it now. But wo are not 
(upposo that it was altogether from 
recollection of the past that he de- 
clined the present service. He was in 
many respects a different man now from 
then. He had loi^ been 



B Ufe, ! 



■etired, ( 



liad gained a deqper 
knovfledge of God and of himself. Ho 
had greater eiperienco of the disposi- 
tions and motives of men, and had 
grown in humility and a diffidence of 
his own powers. He could better esti- 
mate the magnitude and difficulty of 
the work. He eould better understand 
the weight of opposition which would 
arise ftom a powerful king and a mighty 
nation; and he might also well eipecl 
to have again to encounter fear or un- 
willingness in his own people. Now 
ho would feel that ha could have _ 
_ rolection or favor from Pharaoh's 
daughter, and obscure as he -was in 
he looked upon himself as 



if 

11. And Moses mid tinto God, Who 
am I, &c. Callii^ to mind the lively 
interest which Moses had formerly 
evinced in behalf of his people, and the 
ready zeal with which he had entered 
upon Ihfl redress of their wrongs, we 
should no doubt at first suppose that 
his inmost heart would have responded 
to the divine call, and that he would 
havediscoveredanahnost eager prompt- 
itude to enter upon so congenial a setr- 
ioe. But no ; he is appalled by the ap. 
pointment. He cannot believe himself 
«qual to it, or worthy of it. Forty 



together 
foi 



asufticient a 






great an undertaking. That hL 
backwardness was eicusable no one 
will affirm, yet it is probably no more 
Moses to say, that his 
reply did not flow from a positive- 
ly disobedient spirit, like that which 
prompted Jonah to flee from the prea- 
of llieLord.but fromaprofoondly 

milar consciousness, 
Isaiah shrunk from the duty to which 
' called of being the Lord's mes- 

senger, saying, ' I am a man of unclean 
' ips ;' and Jeremiah was led to eiclaun 
Ah, Lord God! behold I cannot speaki 
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"Geii.ai. 3. DBut.31.23, Josh, I.S.Roi 
B. 31. 

for I am a cLild.' Paul dso -was acl 
ated by the same feeling when lia an 
iously enquirodj ' Who is sufficient 1 
these things V A due degree of distru 
in oHTselves is no douht always propt 
but we should not forget, that as the 
is a sinful pride which urges men 
seek stations and employments to which 
they hare no just pretensions, so 
is a sinful humility which shrinks from 
the call of God, and which under f 
guise of self denial, or the aSectati 
of under-valuing and debasii^ our a\ 
persons and qtralities, indirectly char- 
ges God with foolishness in choosing 
instruments unsuited to his work. Let 
us ever aim then Co observe a happy 
medium between self-complacency and 
self-disparagement. As it is God's pre- 
rogative to send by whom he will send, 
so he will never fail to qualify his emis- 
saries for the orrand on which he rtis- 

empower the weakest man for 









' IS. And he said. Certainly I luill be 
tnUhthte. Chal. 'MyWord ahaU bi 
for thy help.' It no doubt for the mosi 
part holds true, that those who are ii 
reality the best titled for the peculiar 
work of God are usually prone to Bsteem 
themselves tie least so ; yet the. pro- 
mised presence of Jehovah !s sufficient 
to Bilsnce every plea which would pre- 
vent the humble-minded from goii^ 
forward in any prescribed deliverance, 
reformation, or change in the church or 
the world. TTo other than this simple 
consideration is aSbrded in order to re- 
move the misgivii^ of Moses. It was 
of no consequence who he was, or what 
he could do, as long as Omnipotence 
led the way before him. We render the 
highest honor to God when relying on 
his proffered aid, we seek no groiuul of 
/«,.I ' 6 



token jL'.to thee, that I ha™ seaj 
thee: when thou hast broughtforth 
the people out of Egypt, ye shall 
serve God upon this mountain. 

confidence oul of himself, when in (he 
deep sense of out own impotence wa 
count it enough that he is with us and 

for us. H This shall be a token unto 

thee that I have sent thee. Heb. -pnX 
Inliin seh leka haoth, this shall be to 
thee a *jgn. These words are under- 
stood hy most of the Rabbinical com- 
the supernatural 






then 



M-fold a! 



■w called 






to him in the two several clauses of 
tills verse; first, that God would ha 
with him, and protect him in his em- 
bassy to Pharaoh. Of this fact he 
might regard the spectacle before him 
as a sign or loken ; for as he saw the 
burning bush subservient to Iho divine 
pleasure withoit being un d h 
ight beconfid t fb g hi d t 

m without per 1 h rm S dly 
that when this w mpli h d wh 

he had delivered h m age t PI 

and brm^hl th p pi f m 

E^ypt, then both ^ and all th h t f 

Israel should serve God, by oblations 

of aaorifico and praise, upon that very 

tain where he now stood. The 

of modem interpreters, however, 

understand the token here spoken of, 

to refer, not to the vision of the divine 

glory in the burning bush, but to the 

! fiit«re Tesnlt of the mission now 

devolved upon Moses : the sign promised 

no other than the event itself, which 

predicted^ q.d. * Go now and ■ try, 

you shall Bnd, by the event,' that I 

sentjrou,' Of these interpretation^ 

the former is more agreeable to the He 

brew accents, which indicate a maike 

ction between the former and the 

latter clauses of the verse ; and it seata 
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13 And Moses said tmto God, Be- 
Tiold, when I come unto the children 
of Israel, and shall say imto them, 
The God of youi fathers liath sent 
meimtoyoaj an^ they shall say to 

also better to Ecoord with our ordioary 
caneeptiDDs of the use of a sign, which 
is undeiatood to ba something addressed 
to the outward settles rather t^aa to the 
faith of ths Incipient, and is of course 
hatnrally regarded rather as a cause, 
help, or coOfirmalion of faitli, than its 
(Aject. The latter view of the passage, 
liotaever, it must be admitted, is strong- 
ly corroborated by Isaiah, 1. 14. ' There- 
fore the Lord himself shall give you a 
sign ; BehoH a viigia shall conceive 
and bear a son, luid shall call his name 
Immanuel.' Here both the sign and she 
thing promised ais future. But, the 
point is one whicli after all we must 
leave tmdecided. 

13. Behold, when I ccrme, Sic. The 
diffidence of Moses is not yet overcome. 
Still doubting and irresolute, iie ven- 
IMes to ui^ another difficulty in the 
words of this verse. He supposes that 
bis own people ivill rigidly mterrogate 
ll^nby Wi^of sifiingthe authority un. 
def, vbioh he acts, Imd will particularly 
leqlliroofhini an account of themriure, 
c/iaroder. Mid attrilmtea of the Beiivg 
whose comtnilseioQ iie bore. This is 
uadoidrtedly the true sense of the term 
name in this conneldou. It is not so 
rauch the commoR title by which he was 
known that they would wish to learn^- 
fbt it is supposed by the wording of the 
text that he would atmounce him as 
' the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob" — as the new and aigniflaini de- 
ftomfnoCion, which he might be expect- 
ed, to assume on Ibis occasion. The 
people were well aware by tradition 
that wbeBevec God had been pleased to 
honor any of their ancestors with a new 
revelation, it was his wont, in order to 
give it greater weight, to assume a new 
ebnaGleristie denomination, expressive 
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Die,What«MsnEune? what shall 
I say unto thertt? 

14 And God said unto Moses, 
I AM THAT I AM : and he said, 
Thus shale thou say unto the chil- 

mninly of that attribnto which served 
as a security for the fulfilment of the 
promise. Thus when he apneared to 
Abraham, Gen. IT. 1, and pronliEed him 
a son in his old age, he aimounced him- 
self as El Shaddai, God Almighty, in- 
SnitelyiZe to accomplish alibis pur- 
poses. Bo also we find'the occasional 
titles Most High, Ancient of Bays, Jak, 
ka. In like maimer, Moses took it for 
granted that on an occasion so moizient- 
ous as the present, they would eipect 
the announcement of some new and a])- 
propriate name, which should carry in 
its import a kind of pledge fbr the per- 
formance of all that he was pleased to 
promise. 

14. God said vnto Moses, lam that 1 
am. Heb. nln» "ITO rT^ns chyeh luher 
cftj/sft, literally, r«>a) be th/^ I jiHU be. 
The Gr, resolves it, tya ti^i o wi-, I dm 
he that ia, or the Existing One. Arab. 
' The Eternal who passeth not away.' 



em's, Eev. j. 4, wiiere John invokes 
gtace and peace ' from Hint winch is 
and which was, and which is to come,' 
which is supposed to be a paraphrase 
or exposition of the name tTin"! Yeka~ 
vaJij a word derived from the same root 
h'^n haiyah, and of kindred import with 
the phrase before us. See Note on Ei. 
6, 3. ■ The title,'! atn that I am,' pro- 
perly denotes the underived, eternal, 
and unct^ngeable eiislenco of the great 
Being to whom it is applied, carrying 
in it also the implication that He, in dis- 
tinctioii irom all others, is the otie only 
true God, the God who really is, while 
all the pretended deities of the Egyp- 
tians and other nations were a vanity, 
a nonentity, a lie. It implies, more- 
over, as founded upon the immutability 
of the Divine nature, the certain and 
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CHAPTER nr. 



SI 



dren of Israe!, y I AM hath s 



16 And God said moreover unto 
MoSGS, Thus shalt tliou say unto 
the children of Israel, The Lord 

> ch. 0. 3. John 8. S9. 3 Cor. 1. 30. liebr. 
IS. S. Kev. 1. 4. 

faithful performance of every promise 
which he had uttered, so that whatever 
he had houad himEelf by covenant to 
do for Abraham, for Isoac, and for Ja^ 
cob, ie pledges himself by the annun- 
ciation of (his Intrust title to mate the 
saMs good to their seed. ' I am that 
(ndiich) I will be, and 1 will be that 
(whidi) I am ; the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever.' We see tlien (he 
purport of the passage. ' If they shall 
ash, what is he ? by what nams is he 
known 1 what are the nature and attri- 
butes of him "who, as thou sayest, has 
sent tiiee to brii^ us out of Egypt ? te 
(hem that thou art commissioned by 
him who describes Ms own nature by 
saying I am that I am ; I am the ete 
nal, selfiexistent, and immutable Seing 
die only being who can say, that he a 
ways will be what ho always has been 
— TT I JIM haih sent- me «nfo yo 
Heb. riTtt* thyeh, Iwitl be ; a proper 
futuTe, but having the force of the con- 
Uluunii present. The first person of 
the Tarb Jif existence is heret»ed as a 
noon sulraHiitiTe, sai maile the nanii- 
native ID-Bnotlnr-varbinthe ddtd ^ler- 
ion: .^Iliia m indeed * -itrMig gram-' 
matfetd-aaonaly, bat it itrises oni of 
the nature of the subject. When God 
speaks of himseK it is. no matter of 
wonder that he shoidd disre^rd all 
gramlnatical rules, ibr adequate eipres- 
sions come not within the compass of 
Boy lar^uage or any poissible form of 
ipeech. The Targ. of Tonath^i thus 
feeSly halts towards a fitting phrase- 
ology, 'Tha That-wtts and Heteaiier- 
wiU-he h^th sent me unto you.' And 
here we cannot but be reminded of llie 
f etnavkable words of our Savior, John, 



God of your fethers, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob, hath sent me 
unto you: this is »my naine for 
ever, and this is my memorial unto 
all generations. 






esist the 
al ihoi^h 



tliat there was a re; 
i identity in the essf 
ture c! tne two speakers, so that what- 
ever was ineant by Jehovah in saying 
to Moses, ' I am hath sent me to you,' 
the same was meant by the sayinf of 
JesUB, 'Before Abraham was, I am.' 
And UiUE the Jews would appear to have 
understood it, for they inunediately look 
up stones lo cast at him, as being guilty 
of the h^hest blasphemy in thus appro- 
mg him If h mmunicable 
m God 
5 TK 



lal u 



a all 



mb d 



I I will be 
d invoked 
U m A rdingly, in 

a thi d n, we lave 

Hob. 12. 5, 'Even the Lord (Jehovah) 
God of Hosts; the Lord (Jehovah) is 
his memariat.' Ps. 135, ' Thy name, O 
J-Ord, (Jehovah,) endureth for ever ; 
and tiiy weiTMn-iB/, O Lord, (Jehovtdi,) 
■ ' all geheralionB.' The words wero 
eridently adapted, Bs Ihey were doubt- 
less intended, to bring the chosen peo- 
1 to a devoat recc^pition of God as 
iphaticaUy and pre-eminently the God 
of their race, and to wake up lo more 
lively actings tlial faith which had be- 
under the pressure of 
long oonlmuod affliction. Their pro- 
tracted bondage, thot^h it had not ut- 
■ly extinguished the light ot the great 
truUi respecting the divma Being airf 
his perfections, yet had no doubt very 
much obscured it. They had lost the 



B of their ci 
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16 Go, and 'gather ihe elders of 
Israel together, and say unto them. 
The Lord God of your fathers, the 
God of Ahraliam, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, appeared unto me, saying, 



lion to Jehovah, and yet »s this was 
the only trae spring of all active faith, 
bope, and obedience, it was important 
that they should be freshly instructed 
on tliis head, and taught continually to 
speak of and to trust in God as the God 
of thait fathers, who would never be on- 
Ciithful to his engagementB. Moaes, 
tlierefote, by reminding them of this 
endearii^ title of the Most High, would 
be in fact fntnishing them with a con- 
slant memorial of tlieir own mercies. 
16. Gather the ciders of Israel toge- 

ther. Gr, tj,v yifavmav Tav U((i>v IirpaBA, 

the letiale or eldership of tki children 
of Israel; not so much all the aged 
men of the congregation of Israel, as 
ths elders in o_^co, the persons of prin- 
dpal note and influence in the tribes, 
teachers and rulers j men who were 
qaalified by age, eiperience, and wis- 
dom, to preside over tho affairs of the 
nation, and who it appears were usually 
employed as oi^ns of commnnicalion 
between Moses and the body of the 
people. Thus when Moses and Aaron 
are said, ch, 13. 3, to have been com- 
manded ' to speak unto all tke congre- 
gaiion of Israel, saying,' &c. we find 
that in the account of the execution of 
this order, v. SI, ' Moses called for oil 
the elders of Urael, and said unto Iheiii,' 
Slc. See Note on Gen. 34. 3—4. As 
the distinction of ttlbes was undoubt- 
edly kept up among the Israelites in 
Egypt, and as it is dear from Num. 3, 
and elsewhere, that each of the tribes 
had one or more presidii^ or ruling 
chiefs called elders. 



after 



(, the 



lectively, t 
great counsel of the nation, it was t( 
these individuals, as the natural head: 
lad representaliies of the rest, Cha 



i> I have surely visited you, and seen 
that which is done to you in E^'pt ; 
17 And I have said, « I will himg 
you up out of tho iJflictioE of Eg;'Dt, 



Mosi 



e first iU! 



manded to go, : 
gelher to a general assembly, when he 
would announce 10 '.hem the fact and 
the object of his mission. The release 
of Israel was to he demanded of the 
king in the general name of the whole 
people, and this required the consent 
and concurrence of the entire body of 
their rulers, the proper organs of the 
national voice. When they were in- 
formed of tJie fact and convinced of the 
reality of Moses' mission, they would 

preparii^ tho people for the crisis be- 
fore them. — 17 Ihave imrcly visited you 
and seen, &c. Heb. impSl IpD pakod 
palcadti, visiting I have visited. That 
is, I have so absolutely purposed and 
decreed to deliver you from Egypt, that 
it may be said to be already done. Al- 
though Ihe word ' seen' is supplied in 
our version, it is not. indispensably ne- 
cessary to complete the sense, as the 
import of the preceding verb inolndes 
the idea of jadicial or penal risitalion, 
as well as merciful. To visit the doings 
of any one is plainly to punish them. 
The liaase therefore expresaaively con- 
veys the assurance of visiting the Is- 
raelites in mercy and cheir oppressors 
in judgment. 

17. And I have laid Iviill bring, &c. 
That is, I have resolved. See Hote on 
Gen. 1. 3. The term 'affliction' here 
"will appear very appropriate upon com- 
paring this with the original promise 
given to Abraham, Gen. 15. 13, ' Know 
of a surety that thy seed shall ha a 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, and 
shall serve them ; and they shall affiict 
Ihem fouv hundred years.' From this 
affictiaa they were now to be deliyered, 
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CHAPTER III. 



unto the laud of the Canaamfes, 
and the Hittit^, and the Amorit^ 
and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, 
and the Jebusitea, unto a land flow- 
mg with milk and honey. 
18 And i they shaE hearken to thy 
voice ; and = thou shalt come, thou 
and the elders of Israel, unto the 
kingof Egypt, and ye shall say unto 

J oh, 4, 3!. "ch.S. 1,3. 
and in oi:der . to Elimalate their minds 
with the inoentive of hope, tlie Mo; 
High recites e, list of nalloas of whose 

HBssion, and lest moreover Ihey ahould 
be disuouraged by the recollection that 
several of the -patriarchs had been for- 
merly driven out of that land ty famine, 
he giiea them adequate assurance on 
thut head by telling them that it is ' a 
land flowing vith, milk and honey.' 

.18. And they shall hearken to thy voice. 
That is, shall believingly and □bedien^ 
ly hearken. See Note on Gen. 16. 2. 
This assurance on the part of God was 
peculiarly seasonable and preoiou! 
The Israelites had been so long d( 
pressed and dispirited by their bond 
age, that they would naturally be slow 
to entertain any thoi^hts of deli 
once, and a cordial willingness to 
the means, encounter the difRctili 
and face the dm^rs requisite for thai 
purpose, could only be effected by 
powerfuldivine influence on tiieirhearlf 
and thai influence God here engages to 
put forlb.- Such an assurance is the 
grand encouragement of all good men 
engaged in declaring useful and saving 
truths or commanding laborious duties 
to theh' fellow men. Their best words 
will be unregarded, their utmost efibrts 
will fail, unless the Lord himself infuse 
a vital efficacy into them, and give 
the hearing ear and the yielding heart 

(0 their auditors. IT The Lord God 

of the HebreiBs hath met iBilh us. Heh. 
ITlpl nikrah, has been made to occur. 
The allusion is plainly to the visible 



him, The Loan God of the He- 
brews hath f met with us; and now 
let us go (we beseech thee) three 
day's journey into the wilderness, 
that we may sacrifice to the Loho 
our God. 
19 1[ And I am sure that the king 
of Egypt gwill not let you go, no, 
not by a mighty hand. 

t Dumb, 23.3, i, 15, IB. e eh. 5, 2. * 7, 4. 

token of the divine presence which had 
been manifested, and they say 'hath 
met with as,' though Moses alone had 
witnessed it, from his constructive iden- 
tity, as leader, with the people, and 
from its having been vouchsafed for 
their benefit as well as his. The Gr. 
and the Vulg. both render, ' hath called 

us.' IT lei us go three days' jotirney 

into the vHidemeaSj &c. Neither Moses 
nor he in whose name he spoke, can be 
justlycharged with falsehood or preva- 
rication in uttering this language. The 
utmost that can be alleged is, that he 
did not tell the whole truth, and this it 
cannot he shown that he was bound to 
do. See on this subject the Note on 
Gen. 12. 13. The command to make 
this request of Pharaoh shows, that it 
may sometimes be the way of true wis. 
dom to seek that as n favor, which 
may at"lhe same lime he claimed as a 
r^ht. 

19. lamsuretiatthe MnsafEsvpt 
will not let yon go. Heb.b3m* TTT' sj 
■]5ni lo yitten ethkeja loJialok, will not 
give you to go. See Nate on Gen. 20. 6. 

announces beforehand that their 
^st application will be unavailij^, in 
order that they may not be disheartened 
by the repulse, and give up the enter, 
prise as hopeless. Let it not be thought, 
however, derogatory to the divine glory 

.0 Bead men advisedly upon a boot, 
less errand ; for the result would tend&r 

stritingly to illustrate the equity 
of the subsequent proceedings of provi- 



judgmi 



s, that which had been unjustly 
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And I will h stretch out -, 
nd, and smite Egypt with lall 
f woncjers ■wiieh I will do in the 
idst thereof: a^cl ^aft^ that he 
ill let yon go- 

1 And 1 1 will give this people fo- 
ur in the sig-ht of the Egyptians; 



anil impiouBly witlilield. As the request 
was in itself simple and reasonable, his 
refUeal to corajily willi it would disclose 
his teal character, and show how truly 
he nad his people deserved all tlie wialh 
that they were afterwards niaiie to feel. 

V NojTuithyamigMylumd. That 

is, be will at first resist and rebel, not- 
withstanding all the demonstrations of 
my. great power against him ; but at 
length he shall yield, as is dedared in 
the neit verse. Or it niay bo rendered, 
with (he Gv. and Vaig. 'Unless by a 
atroi^ hand.' 

SO. And ItcUS stretch out mine lumcl, 
Sk: mil. -pnimvahaiahlhimdluiiU 
Mnd out. Chit), ' And I will send the 
?trok* of iny strength.' The connective 
pectid? 1 i«iit may as properly here be 
teaS/^^ed,i^io^ Iher^ore ; as if the da- 
tiga were to point to the opposition 
which God was to make to Pharaoh's 
lesistanue ; or to indicate the reason of 
his Btretohjng forth his hand ; ' There- 
fore will I stretch forth my hand, be- 
cause Pharaoh will not yield to my de- 
mand withool it. I Vjill see whose hand 
is the stronger, his or mine.' 

2J. I wili give ihia people faeor in. 
the sight of the Sgyptiam. Here again 
we perceive that God has his eye upon 
the ancient promise, Gen. 15. 14, <And 
a^O (bat nation whom they shall serve, 
willlJHdgai and afterward shall they 
come out with great ttiistatice.' He 
allures his people by an" accumulation 
of promises, that they may ei^ge ia 
the work before them with more alac- 



DU5. [B. C. 1941. 

and it shall come to pass, that, 
when ye go, ye shall aot go empty : 
28 1"™! efeiy womaa shall bor- 
row of her ne^hbour, and of her 
that sojoumeth in het house, jewels 
of silver, andjevirels of gdld, and rai- 
ment ; and ye shall put them upon 
your SODS, and upon your daughters; 
and "ye shall spoil the Egyptians. 



rity and vigor. He not only assures 
them of liberty, but of riches. But tiiis 
could be accomplished only by turning 
the hostile hearts of the I^yptians to a 
posture of clemency and generosity, 
and this he engages to do. The words, 
however, ' I will give this people favor,' 
are not to be understood as intimating 
conciliate tavards them 
Un- 



doubtedly the n 



of theii 



of this ' 






promised favor was ahoWn them ; for 

they were then trembling for their lives 

under the repeated inilietions of the 

plagues ; but tho meaning is, that God 

would so overrule their dispositions to. 

wards his'people that they should be- 

upon tliem marked- expreesiona of , 

, they should be induced to treat 

them 03 if they loved them, though in 

ihty they hated them as the procur- 

; cause ef all their (roubles. Such an 

absolute control over the fiercest spirits 

! enemies of his church shows thai 

when God allows them to rage it is for 

the wisest purposes of discipline to his 

people. As ho couM soften them in a 

moment, if he does not do so, it is 

because he sees it bettor tliat license 

should be afforded them for a season. 

22. Every iwman shall horrotoofher 
neighbor, &c. Heb. niiSlD shaaiah, 
shall ask. For a somewhat extended 
view of the moral character of this 
transaction s^e Note on Ex, 13.35. We 
shall there see that when God com- 
manded the Israelites to sossess them- 
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CHAPTER IV. lieTe me, nor hewken uuto my 

4 ND Moses answered and said, voice : for they wiU say, The LijED 
rSL But, behold, they will not tie- liath not appeared iinto thee. 



8«lves of the jewels and rairaeat af 
their enemies, and to ' spoil' them, they 
djd npt tulte Ihem by mpina and stealth, 
but as spoils foiuntarily giTen op to 
flieta by the Egyptians ; in a word, tliat 
there is uo ground in ^e import of the 
original for aceiising the iBraelites of 
fraud or injustice. Without tintidpat- 
ing the fuller canvassii^ the 
which wa there propose, we may here 
remark, that the term ' borrow' Jias 
been somewhat unhappily adopted in 
0! trsaslation, as it implies a promiie 



It this is 



re of 



the or^nal iSiV skoal. This 
Id ask, dernnnd, petition, request, and 
is the Vety word employed Vs. 3. 8, 
' Ask (isiB sheal) of me the heathen 
Bv thiue inheritance,' &c. ; althoi^h 
two passages, Ex. 32. 14, and 2 Kings, 

6. S, it cannot pmhaps be doubted that 
ita import is that ol borrouHrtg. But for 
borrow in the more strict and genuine 
sense of the word, the Heb. has entirely 
another term mp tavah, which occurs 
among other places. Dent. 28. 12, ' Thou 
shalt lend unto many nations, and thou 
Shalt not hoTTovi (n-^ljn hilvitha).' 
Neh. 5. 4, ' There were also that said, 
We have harrowed (tJII^ lavinu) 
money for the king's tribute.' Ptot, 22. 

7, ' The borrower (miB 
sei'vant to the lender.' Is. 34. 3, ' And 
it shall be, as with the iende 

the borrower (XtilS malveh).' IT Ojf 

tier-tkat mjonrneth in her house. Heb. 
Wf^ tna» nstgsorafft bethah. Gr. 
ini™.jiipnovfnc,Aer/eHoti>dioeKer. Chal. 
' From her who is a neat neighbor to 
ber house.' Bnt this is not an eiact 
tendering of the Heb. not does it differ 
sufficiently from the preceding term. 
The original properly signifies an in- 
dmHer, as in Job, 19. 16, ' They that 
dwdl in mine house (itlia ■^^3 g' "" 
bithi), and my maids count me foi 



strainer.' The implication would seem 
be, that the Egyptians in some cases 
cupied tenements which belonged to 
the Israelites, or at any rats that they 
lived very closely intermingled toge- 
ther, a circumstance which gave them a, 
better opportunity to despoil their op- 
pressors of their effects. IT Jewels 

of silver and jewdi nf gold.' Heb, ""iD 
kelS. The present renderii^ no doubt 
restricts too much the meaning of the 
original, whidi properly inolndes ves- 
sels, implements, titensils, of any liini 
made of gohl or silver. The term ia 
here equivalent to valuable effects. 
These they were to ' put upon their 
sons and upon their daughters,' by 
whi<rt) would naturally be understood 
from our translation, that they were to 
put them upon their children as osno' 
meats. But b'ouM the sons wearfeinalB 
ornaments f A inuch more probable 
supposition is, thai they were to Joy 
them upon the young people as a bur- 
den to be carried. If the original term 
meant nothing but jewels, the former 
interpretation would no d«ibt be en- 
tirely plausible. But we have seen that 
it includes eTory liind of gold and silver 
articles. They were therefore put upon 
their sons and daughters, not to i« 

CHAPTER iV. ' 

1. M>sts answered and said, Sut.be- 

!, tliey wUl not believe me. Heb. 

yn ve-hen, and behold. The Gr. we 

incline to believe baa the moat correcl 

idering tar, if, malting it a hypotMti- 

', instead of an absolute affirmation of 

Moses. Thus too the Arab, ' flerhaps 

,bey will not believe me.' The original 

erm is eipressly so tendered, Jer. 3. 1 , 

They say if Cp hen} a man put 

away his wife, and she go from liim,' 

&c. It cannot indeed be questioned 
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2 And the Loud said iiato him, 
What is that in thy hand ? And he 
said, a A rod. 



words to u^ B 



jection, but the phraseology appear! 
present il in a condiiiOna; form. Other- 
wise, it may be ajiked, on what au- 
thority did he make tlie assertion ? 
How did he know that tJie eldeis would 
not helieve him, when God had ex- 
pressly assured him, ch. 3. 18, that they 
wonld? Would he adrenture upon such 
u pointed contradiction of the words of 

Jehovah ! 

S. What is that in thine hand ? The 
drift of this question is simply to wake 



3 And he said. Cast it on the 
ground. And he cast it cm the 
ground, and it became a serpent : 
and Moses fled from before it 

its eihihilion. In what this onsisted 
it may not be easy confidently to afiiriii. 
Calvia ang^ests with great plansihility, 
that the drift of it was to intimate the 
of Moses to Pharaoh, 
notwithstanding his comparativsly ah. 
ject and despised condition. The staff 
was the ensign of the shepherd's call, 
ing, and what to huniian view more con- 
iptible than a rustic keeper of sheep 
" ■ " 1 the desert, where he 






d direct Mosi 



rhiraele about to he wrought. It 
if he had said, ' Take particular no 
illusion L 



Be 9 



e thatw 



tyou I 



really what y( 

God questions hie creatures it is not for 

the sake of iearning, but of teaiMng. 

IT And ke said, a rod. Heb. nDJ3 

tttatteh, a rod, or staff, as it is rendered 
Gen.'SS. 18; i.e. sudi a rod or crook 
as is nsed by shepherds in tending their 
flocks. Thus Mic. 7. 14, ' Feed thy 
people vitth thy rod the flock of thine 
herit^e.' In v. 30, it is called the 
' rod of God' irom the miraculous effects 
which it was instrumental in working. 
Comp.T.30. 

3. And it became a serpenl. Heb. 
'ISmi '^n'' y'hi lenahash, it became to 
a serpent. It will probably answer all 
the demands of ' 
as simply a miraculous sign intended 
to authenticate the mission of Mosc! 
We are not required lo seek or assign 
reason why this particular sign wa 
adopted rather than any other, yet w 
may without eitravagance suppose thi 
there woji some intrinsic adaptedness 



n the sign selected tc 



bad bi 






wild beasts of prey, and oppose his 
simple crook to the sceptre of a pflVfcr- 
ful king! Would not this be a very 
significant mode of teaching that how- 






e of hi 



imidation, the sheph d f M d an 
should notwithstanding be 1% d d 
dreadful to a throned pp so wh 
the rude staif that he m d m h 
hand should be a more d tru n 

own affrightment on th w Id 

tend to give him a deepp f th 

liidden power of that terror which Om- 

spirit of his adversary, and he could not 
but infer that Iheie was no need of 
numerous forces or great preparations 
when he carried in his hand an imple- 
ment the hare sight of «ibich was able 
to smite the monarch with consterna- 
tion. It may be proper, however, lo 
observe that the Jewish commentators 
are disposed to consider the serpent 
as repreeentii^ Pharaoh rather than 
Moses. As the original IDTO nahath, 
as remarked on Gen. 3. 1, is occasion- 
ally interchanged with ■f^iti tannin, 
dragon, the very word in fiict which oc- 
curs Ex. 7. 10, ' And Aaron oast down 
his rod before Pharaoh and before his 
servants, nnd it became a serpent (T'Sn 
tannin),' and as Pharnoh, king of 
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4 And Uie LohD ssiid uato Moses, 
Put forth thy hand, and take it hy 
the tail. And he put forth liis 
hand, and caught it, aud it became 
a rod in his hand : 

5 Xhat tliey may tbeliere that 
t the LoGD God of thSr fethers, the 
God of Ahrahavo, the God of Isaac, 

Egypt, is termed, Ezek. 29. 3, ' The 
great dragon (D'^llTl tartnim) that lieth 
in the midst of his rivers,' they suggest 
hat the rod converted into this reptile 
nonater, (perhapH the CTOCodUe, ai 
ightfoot believes), was des^d t( 
represent Pharaoh in all the terrors oi 
Ws cruelty and oppression ( while or 
tnt other hand his being seized by thi 
hand of Mosea, end converted into ar 
innocnous rod, indiiated the ease with 
wiiich, under the mighty working of 
God, he should be subdued, despoiled 
of his power to harm, and even brought 
to confess himself to ho at the mercy 
of Moses, as a rod is wielded by tlie 
hand of its possessor. Thus, Ehtzer, 
li Jewish commentator; 'As the ser- 
pent bileth and killcth the sons of 
Adam, so Pharaoh and his people did 
hite and lull the Israelites ; hut he was 
turned and made like a dry stick.' 

B. That they may believe, Sc. The 
sentence is apparently imperfect, re- 
qoiring soma such .preliminary clause, 
as'Do this, that they may believe, &c.' 
For a similar c 



.1 which it is to he supplied, comp 
Mirk, M. 49,' I was daily with you in 
temple teaching, and ye took me n 
hut the Scriptures must be fulfilled,' w 
Matt. 36. 65, 58, ' I sat daily with ; 
teaching in the temple, and ye laid 
hold on me. Bat ail thU liiw done, t 
the Scriptures of the prophets might 
befnlfilled,' The miracle was not only 
exhibited on this occasion to IV 
hilt the power conferred upon hi 
working it himself., both for the purpose 
oracqui] uig ctedenct among the 1 



j7 

and the God of Jacob, hath ap- 
peared unto thee. ^ 
6 IF And the Lord said fiirther- 
more imto him, Put now thine hand 
into thy bosom. And he put Ms 
hand into his bosom : and when 
he took it out, behold, his hand 
vias leprous d as snow. 

i Nunib. 15. 10 . 3KlngaS.3i. 
ites, end of overawing the obstinacy of 
Pharaoh, The incident goes evidently 
on the ground that miracles are a cer- 
tain and satisfactoryproof of the divin- 
ity of the mission and doctrine of a 
prophet. They constitute the proper 
credentials of one sent of God. They 
are a divine testimony both to the com- 
mission of the messei^er and to tha 
truth of the message. The principle 
which miracles are wrought is clear- 
ly and distinctly recognised in the words 
of Iho woman of Sarepta to the prophet 
,d her son to Ufe,l Kings, 
17. 24, ' How by this 1 know thou art a 
man of God, and that the word of the 
Lord by thy mouth is truth.' Thin is 
the lai^age of nature and of common 

e hand into iky bosom, 
) the open part of the 
r robe, above the gir- 
die. The drift of this second sign was 
D that of the first, for with 
aculous voices ' God speaketh 
twice,' though it is too often 
hat 'man regardethitnot.' As 
3 intrinsic s^nificancy of the 
ncetned, it was evidently cal- 
teach that whatever is now 
orous, vital, and flourishmg may el 
ie he withered at the nod of Omui- 
:ence : and again with equal fecility 
itored to its pristine condition. The 
of a leprosy was to banish the 



sign IS cc 



t of it from the abodes of m 



jh'tary seclusion. As fiir a 
le had relation to the person of Moses, 
ji emblematic leprosy was upon him 
vhen he went QHt as a shunnad and 
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7 And he said, Put thine hand 
into thy hosom again. And he put 
his hand into hia bosom again, and 
plucked il out of his hosom, and 
behold, ' it was turned again a 
other flesiu 



Naml 



i. 13, H, ■ 



hated figitive from tlie palace of Pha- 
raohj and led his £ock over the rough, 
sandy, and arid places of the Midiau 
desert, and among sapless thorns and 
tUcketfi. After passing forty years in 
this desolate state, cast out as a with- 
ered hranch, without namo, without re- 
pute, without power, he suddenly re- 
covers all he had lost, and comes forth 
as a messenger of God, clothed in aU 
the honors of a divine commission. 
With a slight modification, the same 
sign may be considered as shadowing 
forth the contrast between the oonditiou 

in their bondage, and the state of pros- 
perity and glory to which they were 
about to he raised as the ekct people 
of Heaven. This view is sufficieni to 
show the pertinency of the sign, without 
reqoirii^ us to fii upon any more re- 
condite import. It was plainly adapted 
to teach the general salutary lesson, 
tlat every thing human stands or falls, 
flourishes or fades, accordmg to the 
good pleasure of God ; that it is his 
prerogative to weaken and abase the 
stout, the hardy, the loity, and his to 
restore the decayed and fallen to life, 
activity, and vigor. H Lepmas at 

ence mnst.be iulended to the color of 
the flesh. Accordingly the Chal. has 
correctly, ' As white as enow.' This 
was the worst kind of leprosy, in 
which the iody not only assumes the 
hue of dead and bloodless flesh, but be- 
colnes covered with wlule scales, at- 
tended with a most tormenting itch. 

8. tf they vMl not hearken to the voice 
0/ the first sign. That is, to the im- 
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8 And it shall come te pass, if 
they will not beheve thee, neithet 
hearken to the voice of the first 
si^ that they will believe the 
voice of the latter sign. 

9 And it shall come to pass, it 
they will not believe also these two 
signs, neither hearken linlo thy 

port, meaning, drift, of the first sign. 
See Note upon the sense of the word 
'voice,' Gen. 31. 17. The sign is said 
to have a ' voice,' because it speaks 
that to the eye which words do to the 
ear. On the contrary, that which is 

seated as if exhibited to the eye ; thus 
Gal. 3. ], 'Before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ hath been evidently set forth 
crudfled among youj' i. e- who have 
heard this fact declared in tie preach- 
ing of the gospel. The Psalmist proba- 
bly alludes to the phraseolc^y of the 
teit, Ps. 105. 27, ' They showed his 
signs amoi^ them,' Heb. ' They show- 
' the wrds of his signs.' They were 
irds spoken to the ear of reascm, if 

not of sense. ¥ They will believe the 

wScc etf the latter sign. This is not 
perhaps to be understood as a positive 
affirmation, for the next verse intimates 
the possibility that they may require 
stili farther evidence. The words np- 
\ led to eipress the intrinsic 
adapiedneas of the signs to prodnce be- 
lief, or the effect which might be reason- 
ably anticipated from their eibibitlon. 
rcumstance stritii^ly shows the 
of the divine indulgence. The 
per firs gn 



IS, ofthe river Kile. This,itwouU 
appear, was a miracle to be wrought 
for the confii'mation of Moses' calling 
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CHAPTER '"IV. 



yqice, that thoM shall take of the 
water of the river, and pour il 
upon the dry land : and '"the wa- 
-tee which thou takest out of the 
river shall hecome blood upon the 
dry land. 

before the Istaelitea and not hefmh the 
Egyptians, for in that mentioned, cli- 7. 
n, thB waters in tlie rivet were to be 
turned into hlood, liere the water inken 
oat of the river. The b^ imported, 
perhaps, tlmtlhs time was ODwat hand 
when God would judge the Egyptians for 
-the death of the Hebrew infants, whose 
hlood they bad shed ia the waters. 

10. O my Lord, T om nol eloquent. 
Heb. ti'iiai ib^X ish deboHm, a man nf 
words. Thus, Job, 11. 2, ' A man of 
lips,' i. e. a talkative man; Eng. 'a 
man full of talk.' Job, 82. S, ' Man of 
aim;' i. e. mighty man. Ps. 140. 11, 
' msa of tongue ;' i. e. prattler, or, per- 
hapsj slanderer. The (Jr. has ou, «ai/o; 
B^., I am not avj^cieni. We cannot 
but wonder at the backwardness of Mo- 
ses, although we are forced to admire 
the fidelity of the historian in 
Sonkly recording his own incredulity 
and perverseoess. Though it is doubt- 
leas trne that nothing becomes a man 
so much ES humility, yet diffidence may 
deg^erale into distrust, and carry us 
into a criminal disobedience of the posi. 
tive commands of God. He who calls 
H5 mto the field of action can give us 
both wisdom and strength to perform 
the work which he lias laid upon ns. 
When Moses expressed his inherent in- 
ability to execute the mighty charge, he 
did well ; but when he resisted tho 
pointment, after so many promises 
afens, be fiiiled in his duty, and 
trayed a spirit of the most culpable 
belief. But oven this was borofl with. 
- — If UleitkeT keretafore, nor 
PtOM hast spoken. Heb. ' Since y 
day, and since the third day.' A 
form of speech to intimsts tjnje past in 



10 1[ And Moses said unto the 
Lord, my Lord, I am not elo- 
quent, neither heretofore, nor since 
tkou hast spoken unto thy servant : 
but sJ am slow of speech, and of a 
slow tongue. 

8ch.0.1a . Jcr. 1.8. 

leral. See Note on Gen. 31. 2. Some 
le supposed that Moses labored on- 
■ a natural defect of utterance, and 
it he declined the- commanded ser- 
e from an apptehension that (he ef. 
t of his message Riight be defeated 
the delivery of it. He is supposed 
therefore to intimato in the present pas- 
ige, that as the mflrmity of which he 
speaks had been of long standing, and 
as he perceived no alteration in himgalf 
for the better in this respect during the 
present mterriew, he knew not any 
reason to think that the difficulty was 
likely to be obviated ; for if at this 
time, while God was spealdng to him, 
who had power at once lo remove all 
impediment bf speech, his defeotito 
articulation continued, much more was 
il likely to continue afterward. But 
whether his objection was founded upon 
this, or upon the wajit of that ready and 
copious command of language which 
constitutes the power&il orator, we have 
not the means of ascertaining. He was 
soon however taught that he vfho nia4a 
the mouth could make it eloquent.^— 
ir Slow qf speech and of a algw tengtit. 
Heb. ym)) 1331 HD 153 kebad peK « 
hebad laahon, keat^y ofmoiitkand heavy 
of tongue. Gr. ' Of a small voice and 
of a slow tongue,' Chal. ' Of a benvy 
speech and of a deep tongue.' As the 
words are tendered in our translation, 
it would be difficult, perhaps, to mark 
the disl inction between ' slow of speech,' 
and ' of a slow toi^e ;' but from tha 
thefbroeofibe original we gSrther, that 
the former is more appropriate to atj 
imperfect elocution, occasioned by soRie 
defect in the action of the organs flf 
Speech I t)|e latter, to a want of nptqtss 
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11 And the Lord said unto him, 
= Who hath made man's mouth. ? or 
who maketh the dumh, or deaf, or 
the seeing, or the blind ? have not 
I the LoED ? 

12 N6w therefore go, and I will be 
"with, ihy mouth, aad teach thee 
what thou shalt say. 



JUS. [B. C. 1491. 

13 And he said, my Lord, t send, 
I pray thee, by the hand of Mm 
vikom thou wilt send. 

14And the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against Moses, and he said, 
7snot Aaron theLevite thy brother? 
Iknow thathecanspeakweli. And 
also, behold, I he cometh forth to 
meet thee : and whea he seeth 
thee, he will be glad in his heart. 









to the ideas which he wishes 
vey. The latter phrase occurs, Eiek. 
3. 6, 6, where it is rendered, ' hard lan- 
guage,' i. e. otscure, requiting iuter- 
pTelation, as it is immediately added, 
' whose words thou canst not under- 
stand.' There is perhaps an intimation 
that in the loi^ lapse of forty years he 
had almoat lost the true promraciation 
of the t^yptian language. 

11. Who hath wade man's movth, 
Heb. bl)*i na tilU ■'!2 mi sum peh le- 
adam, v)ho put the meuih to man, or, to 
Adam ? Tai^. Jon. ' Who is ho who 
placed the ultetance of speech in the 
mouth of Adam the first man ?' Arab. 
*Who created pronunciation lo man?' 
fiy thig appeal to Moses tespectii^ the 
or^in of the human faculties, God would 
haTe him to infer, thai he who bestowed 
them upon the lu^t man could, with in- 
finite ease, endow him with those which 
were lacking and remedy those which 
were imperfect, 

13. O my Lord, send Tpray Ihee, &c. 
Chal. and Targ. Jems. 'Send now by 
the luind of him who is worthy lo be 
sent.? Gr. ' Choose another able man 
whom thou wilt send,' By Iha Heb. 
idiom the term ' band' is used lo denote 
any kind of instrumentality or minis- 
try ; thus Ei. 9. 35, ' As the Lord had 
spoken by Moses.' Heb. ' By Ihe hand 
of Moses.' S Kings, n. 13, 'Yet the' 
Lord testified against Israel by all the 
prophets.' Heb. ' By the hand of all 
prophets.' Is. 64, 7, 'And has oon- 



sumed us because of our iniquities.' 
Heb. ' By the hand of our iniquities.'— 
The reluctance of Moses to engsge in 



rt yet 



And 



'ho can wonder that the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against him? Had 
an earthly monarch been thus rudely 
treated by one of his subjects, whom he 
chose to honor hy sending him as his 
teptesontative lo a foreign court, would 
he not haTC been justified in spuming 
the man fi-om his presence, and confer- 
ring the high distinction upon some one 
else ! So, had God taken Moses at his 
word, and entirely discarded him from 
the honorable serrice to which he was 
thus called, he would only have treated 
him as he deserred. But the divine for 
beaiancB was not yet eihausted. 

14. Is not Aaron the Levile Ihybrother 
The literal rendering of this clause is 
' Is not Aaron thy brother the Levite?' 
which we cannot but understand as im- 
plying, that in consequence of Moses' 
unbeheving waywardness on this occa- 
sion, the distinguishing honor of the 
priesthood, and of being the official 
head of the house of Levi, the person in 
whom the dignity of that name should 
be especially centred, which would 
otherwise have been bestowed upon 
him, should now be conferred upon his 
brother Aaron, and perpetuated in his 
family. In this fact the expression of 
the Lord's ai^er consisted. Otlietwise 
bow was Aaron any more ' the Levite 
than Moses ? We find accordingly the 
forfeited privilege of Moses thus so 
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iured to Aaron, 1 Cliron. 23. 13, ' And 
Aaron was sepaialed thai he should 
sanctify the, most holy thingSi Jie and 
his sons for ever, to hum incense before 
tlie Lord, to minister unto him, and to 
bless Ills name for ever.' This,wa snp- 
pose would have been the honor of Mo- 
see, hod he yielded a ready obe'^ience to 
the divine raaudsle. The eTenl leaches 
UE that those who decline the labor end 
hazard connected with the call of God 
(D a special service, may thereby forfeit 
and forego a blessing of which thej 

little dream. If I know lluU he can 

tpeak welt. Heb. lUTi lm 13 ki 
doMer yedoNier, thai apeaking he <i>ill 

apeak, IT Behold, he comelk forth to 

meet thee. This was plainly the annun- 
ciation of a ffitwe event. As Mosaa 
itsA not hitherto thought of leaving 
Midian, nor had yet started upon his 
journey thence, if Aaron was now on 
his loay to meet bis brother, it must 
have been in ccissqueiMe of a divine 
suggestion, for from 33 other source 
could he have had any intimation that . 
he shovid meet hiin. Yet no one can 
question that God, from his foresight of 
Moses' departure from Midian, m^ht 
have pal it into the heart of Aaron to 
go forth anticipating an interview with 
one who WHS dear Id him bynaSure, and 
whom, after an ajjsence of forty years 
he would be very desirous to see. The 
hearts of the different ^ents are often 
moved to the same work at ^greal dis- 
tance from each other. It would seem 
that the Most High was simultaneously 
drawing Aaron with one hand from 
:^5ypt, and Moses with the other from 
Midian. The vision ought undoubtedly 
It once to have impelled Moses for- 
ward to a compliance with the divine 
injunction ; but as Omniscience saw 
the result irom the beginning, he pro- 
VoL. I 6 



aud I will be with thy mouth, and 
with his mouth, and owill leaeh 
you what ye shall do. 



vided a new stimulus to his apathy in 
the promise of meeting his brother in 
the desert, whom he determined by a 
secret impulse to lead forth for that 
purpose. In a maimer somewhat anal- 
ogous Ananias was directed in a. vision 
to go and meet Saul of Tarsus, Acts, 
9. 17, m order to be an instrument of 
openii^ his eyes and confirmii^ his 
faith. This fevorthe perversa impor- 
tunity of Moses eictorted from God, hut 
he, in the pleniluda of his goodness, 
delerntined to elicit from the fault of 

is his to hrii^ light out of darkness> 
In saying that lie knew that Aaron 
would be * glad in his heart' upon meet- 
ing his brother, he designs perhaps to 
administer a covert reproof to.the tardi- 
ness of Moses; q.d.'Aaron is coming 
forth with alacrity, and shall hail thee 
with Joy and eidiilaration of spirits, 
whilst thou, restrained by sinful dis- 
trust and weighed down with sadness, 
canst scarcely di-ag thyself forward to 

15. And thou ahoU speak unto him, 

k.a. The Lord in these words declares 

that he will not admit his plea of, ■ I 

pray thee have me excused,' and yet so 

does it as to consult his servant's honor 

against his wilL When he might justly 

substituted another in his room, 

he still' condescends to employ him, 

and though he divides the oflice, and 

joins Aaron in commission with him, 

endows his reluctant emissary with 

9 highest dignity. While Aaron was 

supply hy his native ready Btterance, 

5 deficiency of Moses in this respect, 

nvay to his brother, 

sy, the inslructiooj 

and directions which should from linu 

be given him. !ir I will bi 

r numth, and with hia moott 
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16 And he shall be thy 
unto the people : and he shall he, 
even he shall be to thee instead of 
amouth, andpthoushaltbe tohim 
instead of God. 

17 And thou shall take 1 this rod 
in tJiy hand, wliet'ewith thou shalt 
do signs. 



Clial. 'My Word shall be with thy 
mouth and with his mouth.' Gr, ' I 
will open Ihy mouth and his moulh.' 
Even AatDQ himself, however eloquent, 
eould not speak to the purpose unless 



God \i 






noulli, The ij 



la of the best gifts does 
sede the necessity 

16. Be shall be to thee, instead of a 
jiKnttK, and thou shalt be to him inslcad 
of Gad. Chal. ' He shall speak for thse 
witli the people, and shall be thine ia- 
tqtpreler, and thou sbalt be as a prince 
(Dl t-ali) unto liim.' Jerus. Tai^, ' Thou 
elialt be to Mm' a master inquiring doc- 
trine from before the Lord.' Gt. and 
Viilg. Thou shalt l>e to him in things 
perlaming to Godi' the very phrase 
■which Paul employs, Hob. 6. I, ' For 
every high priest taken from amoi^ 
men, is ordained for men in things per- 
(01711715 '" fioi*-' How strikingly does 
tbiB illnstrate Ike Apostle's declHratioa 
that ' tke gilts and callings of God are 
without repentance.' Wo see a per- 
levering. beneficence towards Moses, 
that fills us with amazement. When 
we should rather eipect that the fire 
which had spared the hnsh would con- 
sume the recusant, we behold a con- 
lioned triumph of mercy over jn^inent. 

17. Thou Shalt take thU rod in thine 
hmd. Gr. ' This rod which loas lum«d 
inl<i a serpent, shalt thou take,' fcc. 
The end of his mission was to be ac- 
oompliahed rather hy acting than by 
speaking, and he is commanded to take 
with bint his shepherd's rod, not only 
aq an instrument lor wotkii^ wondei 
and an ensign of authority, but also 
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18 If And Moses ■went, and re- 
turned to Jethro his father-in-law, 
and said unto him, Let me go, 
I pray thee, and return trnto my 
brethren which are m Egypt, and 
see ■whether they be yet alive. 
Aad Jethro said to Moses, Go in 
peace. 



of the 1 



onditioi 



if which he had been called, ai 
, means of pouring deeper contempt 
upon the state and pomp of Pharaoh. 
In like manner on a subseqaent occa- 
n the simple sling ofDavid was mads 
put to shame the ponderous armor of 
iliath. The more humble the guise in 
lich we go against the enemies of God, 
? more sigiia] the glory of their defeat. 
[8. Moseswfni andretarnedto Jethro. 
lb. ■W 5s el Yether, to Jether-j but 
the close of the verse ' Jethro,' as 
usual. Thus thepersonwhoinNehem. 
called' Geshem,' is in v. 6, eaUed 
nit.' Moses was prompted bya 
if justice and decency to acquaint 
his father-in-law with his intention to 
eave Midian and go into Egypt ; but 
le saw fit to conceal from Jethro tha 
irraiid upon which God had sent him, 
est he should endeavor to hinder or 
discourage him from so difficult and- 
dangerous an enterprise. In this coa> 
duct the piety and prudence of Moses 
ire equally conspicuous with his mod- 
esty and hmmlity. Ha determines to 
guard against all temptations to dis- 



ndulge i 






lor conferred upon him. 
This pare of Moses' conduct is a strik- 
ing proof that the privilege of beu^ ad- 
mitted to near communion with God 
will never generate a contemptuous dis- 
regard for those whom we ate bound in 

the relations of life to honor. T So 

171 peace. Gr. 'Go prosperity;' an io. 
vocation of general welfare. See Note 
on Gan. 39, 6.-37. i. 
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19 And the LoKB said unto ft 
in Midian, Go, return into Ej 
for tall the men ace doad w 
sought thy life. 



19. And, the iord said. Aben Ezra 
Bays, and we think with great proba- 
bility, that this should be rendered' 
the jjaperfect ' ."^>-- .-i ^ 



20 And Moses took his wife, and 
his sons, and set them upon an ass, 
and lie returned to the land of 
Egypt. Ajid Moses took ' the rod 
of God m his hand. 


willing 


see him and his 


daughter 



'The Lord had 









particularly spedfiad. He observes 
moreover that as a general rule eTOnts 
are not recorded bylhe sa«red writers 
in the esaot order in which they occur- 

jed. IT The men ore dead which 

simght thy life. Heb. -fOBD nx b-^paa 
mebalaihim cth aaphtheka, which (were) 
aeekins thy juui. On. the sense of the 
word ' Eoul,' see Rote on Gen. 2, 1. 
Chal.'Whiohaonght to kill thee,' The 
phrase, ' to seek the soul' is sometimes 
used in a good sense, as Ps. 143, 4. 
(Heb.) 'No man soi^ht my soul;' 
(Eng.) 'No man cuTtd for my soul;' 
yet it usually signifies seeking with 
a nnllderous intent, thus eiplained 1 
Kings, 19, 10. ' And they seek my life 
(soul) (0. take « aviay.' This deolara- 
tion would remove a fear which it was 
natural that Moses should feel, though 
WB do not learn that he eiprossed it. 
A grand obstacle would meet him on 
Iho very threshold, should the Wood 
formerly shed by him be requned nt his 
hand, . God therefore allays all his 
fears on this head by assuring him that 
no avengers of that deed were now alive 
to trouble him. It is probable that the 
information thus conveyed to him was 
important to be given to Jethro in order 
to obtain his consent to his sc 
departure. It is scarcely to be sup- 
posed thit he would have bestowed his 
daighter upon a wandering stranger 
without being mSde aeqnainted with 
lie. leading eranls of his previous his, 
tory ; not after his heir^ an inmate of 
his house Cor forty years, would he be 



danger without some prospect 
f e. His scruples would be of 
removed by the assurance of 
■enly call, accompanied bythe 
promiaB of a happy issue. 
~~ Moles took his viife anil his sons, 
Thus clearly intiroatii^ the pm- 
of a final departma from Midian, 
and of a permanent settlemait inEgypt. 
rhe single ass for his family shows an 
mmble equipment for a messenger of 
God, but the Gr. has ra iiiro^tym, Ike 
ftewfs (if ftwiicn, and the Hebrew uBivgo 
in this partioular as illustrated in the 
Note on Gen. 34, 10, will show that we 
are not necessarily shut op to the pre- 
cise letter of the narrative. This is 
confirmed by the following eitract from 
Ihe ' Pict. Hist, of Palestine,' page 184,- 
' The original narrative speaks but of 
one ass, ' set them upon an ass ;' but, 
as it seems preposterous to suppose that 
there Vfas but ona ass for them all, it is 
likely that, as often happens, the sin- 
gular is here put for the plural ; and 
that the meaning is, ' he set every one 
of them upon an ass.' We do not re- 
collect any modem instance of asses 
being employed in ajourney across this 
desert, whereas the present isfarlrom 
being the onlyancient instance. Infect, 
there seem to have been, in very ancient 
times, greater facilities for travel across 
this desert- than at present. Perhaps 
it \ras not so desolate as now; al- 
though even now we believe that dur- 
ing" the winter and early spring it might 
be crossed on asses. Then thare seam 






li no one now expecta to find 
venience ; and that the wjiy 
this and other deserts was oont 
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21 And the Lord said unto Moses, 
When thou goest to return into 
Egypt, see that thou do all those 

wondefs before Pharaoh which I 



^ratively safe appears tom numerous 
inatances, sacli as the jouraeys of the 
'palriETchs lo Egypt, those of Eliezer 
aad Jacob to Mesopotomia, and this of 
Moses to ^ypt from the eastern gulf, 
withhiswife and twochildren. Indeed, 
if there were no attendants with this 
party, it would seem that the wife of 
Moses returned to Midian villi her two 
(ons, unaceompajiied by any man. We 
hiok it very poesible, however, that 
there may have been attendants, al- 
thoL^h the Scriptural narrative has no 
intimation to that effect. However, 
the absence of any acts of robbery, or 
of the fear of any such acts, irom those 
who crossed the deserts in all the early 
Hebrew history, is a remarkable oir- 






dolen 



w take placi 



iupon 



veUers whic' 



ce, and the strong apprehc 
sions with which a journey across an; 
of the Arabian or Syrian deserts is now 

regarded.' IT RetuTHed to tke land 

of Egypt. That is, took up his jour- 
ney towardt the land of I^ypt. See 

Hole on Gen. 22, 3. IT Took the rod 

of God in hi3 lumd. Chal, ' The rod 
by which miracles were to be wrought.' 
This staff is called ' the rod of God,' 
partly because it was appiopriated to 
God's special service to be the instru- 
ment of all his gloridas works ; and 
partly to show that whatever was done 
by it was not effected ty any intrinsic 
virtue in the rod itself, or in the hand 
of Moses which wielded il, but solely 
by the power of God, who was pleased, 
for the greater confasicii of his enemies, 
to employ so mean an instrument. It 
would seem that there was a deseed 
though latent antithesis between the 
Dootness of bis equipc^e and the dig- 
nity cottfeired upon him by the mys'.ic 



have put in thine hand ; but " I 
will harden his heart, that he shall 
not let the people go. 

= ch.J,3,13, ifl. la, 33. & 10. I. & 14. 8. 
D«ut.a.3i>. Josh, 11.80. Isai. 63. n. John 

rod which he bore in his hand. The 
outward eye, as he passed along, beheld 
only an bumble ivajfarcr clod in coarse 
habiliments, and slowly moving by the 
side of the beasts, loaded with the bur- 
den of his wife and children, hut in the 
simple staff that supported his steps 
slept the hidden virtue of Omnipotence 
itself I It had hut to be waved in the 
air and the salubrious Nile run a river 
of blood, and hail and pestilence and 
lightning and thunders waited upon its 
movements J Vh p f ya 

ever invested p w h b 

21. And th L d d M 

Sic. Moses h g an 

which he wa mmard d v k b 
from the langu g fn w an 

not doubt that all tl successive prodi- 
gies of power of wliich we read in 
tlie sequel had been previously enjoin- 
ed, and the process of the whole affair 
accurately made known. This was in 
order to prepare him ftr the issue, lest 
upon a first and second abortive attempt 
be should despair of movii^ the mind 
of Pharaoh, and renounce his rod and 
his calling together. Here theieforo 
God eihorts him' to hold on in per- 
severing constancy and not desist from 
his work till every item of the divine 
injunctions had been complied with. 
Let him not suppose that his failure in 
the first instance to gain bis pomt would 
be owmg simply to an evil accident; 
nor let him deem that a puny mortal 
could safely treat miraculous ^ncy as 
a mockery. On the contrary, he was 
to carry with him the assurance that 
whatever was the Immediate result, 
however adverse it m^ht acem to the 
'leliveance of his neople, the hand of 
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CHAPTER IV. 



05 



God was in it all, for the stout lieart 
of the king was lo be bronght down by 
repeated blows, and the ■whole train of 
events so ordered that he should be 
magnificently triumphed o¥er. This 
is indicated still more plainly in what 

follows. ir Which I have put inthine 

Afflnd. Which I have pilt in thy power; 
wbicli I have enabled and authorized 

thee to perform beftire him. H I vHtl 

harden his ftenrt- Heb. 13^ m pTTW 
ehaxxSk elh tibio, J iwiK slrenglhen his 
heart. Thus the Most High prec' 
the possibility of ascribing the result to 
anything unforeseen or Ibcluitous; or 
of supposing that he could not, if he 
pleased, have curbed the lyianl's arro- 
gance end brought him to submit in a 
moment. Pharaoh will not hold out in 
rebellion because he cuaU not be sub- 
dued, but because infinite wisdom had 
great ends lo accomplish in eufiering 
him to prolong his obstinacy. Bat as 
the lang^iagfl here employed is liable to 
be wrested widely from its legitimate 
tneanii^, j( will be necessary to vreigb 
it -with more than ordinary precision. 
It is worthy of remark that tha Hab. 
teifcin speaking of the ' hardenii^' of 
Pharaoh's heart, employs in different 
parts of the narrative three distinct 
words differix^ fi'om each other by a 
marked diversity of import, but which 
ere aU indiscriminately rendered in the 
common version by 'harden.' These 
are pin haxak, to strengthen, con- 
firm; 133 koiad, to make heavy; and 
niDp kiuhah, to make hard, in the 
sense of difflcalt, intractable, rigid or 
tti^f. The whole number of passives 
in whii^ Pharaoh's heart is said to have 
been ' hardened' is nineteen, in thirteen 
of which the term employed ia _' hazok ;' 

The passage before us belongs to the 
former class; -'I will harden (pTttS 
ehazzek) his heart.;' i, e, I will make 
strong, firm, determined. The original 
properly signifies lo brace ottishlenup, 
in opposition to a state of relaxation, 



remission, yielding. Thus Is. 39, 3, 
' Strei^then ye the weak hands and cun- 
firm the leeble knees.' In its legitimate 
import it is applied rather to the vigor- 
ous tension of a man's courage or reso- 
lution than to the obduration of tha 
moral sensibilities. Its prevailing sense 
may be gathered from the following 
passages: Jer.23. 14, 'TheyrirsngiAsn 
also the hands of evil-doers, that none 
doth return from his wickedness ;' i. e. 
they make them more determined. 
Judg. 9, 24, 'And upon the men of 
Shechem which aided him in the kill- 
ing of his brethren. Heb. ' which 
strengthened him;' i.e. instigated him. 
Is. 4i . 7, ' So the carpenter encouraged 
the goldsmith ;' i.e. urged on. SChron. 
26. S, ' And his name spread abroad, 
for he strengthened himself exceedit^- 
ly;' i. e. he acted with great vigor, 
conquering all obstacles by the energy . 
of Ms character. When God therefore 
is represented as saying, ' I will harden 
(strengthen) Pharoah's heart,' the lan- 
guage implies simply, that Iha course 
of events should be so ordered that, 
without any positiiie divine infitience 
exerted upon him, the haughty king . 
should take occasion to confirm himself 
m his disregard of the counsels of the 
Most High, and instead of being bowed ■ 
and humbled by the displays of Omni- 
potence should array himself in a pos- 
ture of mora determined resistance to 
the mandate of Jeliovah. This God is 
said to hare done because he permitted 
it to be done. A similar instance is re- 
lated in Dent. 2. 30, ' Bat Sihon king of 
Heshbon would not let us pass by him : 
for the Lord thy God hardened hit 
spirit, and made his heart obstinate, 
that be might deliver him into thy 
hand, as appearelb this day,' So also 
Josh.11.20, ' For it was of the Lord to 
harden their hearts that they should 
come against Israel in battle, that he 
m^ht destroy them utterly.' Yet in tha 
present instance it is expressly said, 
ch. 9. 34, that Phaiaoh 'hardened hit 
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23 And thou Ehalt, say imto 

raoh, Thus saith the Losd, ' Israel 
« my son, y even my first-born. 

23 And I say uftto thee, Let my 
acaigo,thatheniayserveme; andif 
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thou refuse to let him go, behold, » I 
will slay thy son, even thy flrst-hom. 
24 IT And it came to pass by the 
way in the inn, that the Lohd a met 
him, and sought to b kill him. 



kearta, as m the provocation,' i 
it were a voluntary act in those in whom 
it takes place with which God couH 
bo by no means chai^eable. The ei- 
presaion involrcs no difficulty proTicted 
the ordinary ujm loquendi be borne in 

22. lints! is mif son, evtn my firi/t- 
barn. That is, beloved and iavored te- 
yoad other nations ; dear to me as a. 
first-born child. ThusHoa. 11.1,'When 
Israel was a child, then I loved Him 
and called my, son out of Egypt.' ' Is- 
rael' is here a collective denomination 
for all the natural seed of Jacob, who 
are called God's ' son' aa a lille of favor, 
and his ' first-born' as a note of honor- 
able relalionsbip, pointing to their pre- 
eminence above all other naliona. For 
as the first-horn in a farmly was conse- 
crated to God IS pe III 
so were the d ra 



epithet 'fir bom rm 
dignity and of endearment. Thus Ps. 
S9, 36, S7, ' He shall cryunto me. Thou 
art my Father, my God, the Rock of 
my salvation. Also I will make him 
my firaS-bortii higher than the king's of 
the earth.' This is a. mutual recog- 
nition of the privileges of adoption. 

IT Let my son go. Hs is mi; son, not 
yours ; he comes under allegiance to 
sjiother lord ; you are not to claim or 
eiercise jurisdiclibn over him. 
S3. And I say unto thee, Let mv son 



These, il would seem, were 
rda not of Mosea, but of God 
L speaking through the person of Mosi 



a the I 






obidoua interpretation; yet there 
remarkable apparent change of peraons 
in passii^ from the 22d to the 23d verse, 
and if it were poasible to conceive of the 
words being spoken at the same time 
to Moses himself on the principle an- 
nounced, Is. 8. 18, ' Behold, I and the 
children whom the Lord hath given me 
are for signs and for wonders in Israel,' 
it would seem to afford an easier eipli. 
cation of the remarkabla incident men- 
tioned in the two nejt verses, which 
comes in a manner so abrupt and almost 
unaccountable in this counexion. It 
1 certainly lend to inspire Moses 
with a deeper impression of the fearful 
;onsequences of Pharaoh's refufing 
iompliance -with the divine mandate, 
had he himself bai-ely dacaped the loss 
hia own son by reason of his neglect 
fulfil an express injunction of heaven, 
y it not then be supposed that there 
involved in the address to Pharaoh 
intimation also to Moses himself of 
anger to his flrst-born, if he neglected 
ger to circumcise him, and put him 
nto that condition in which he could 
Lcceptably serve the God of his fathers? 
By circumcising his son he would put 
irlually into the aame relation to 
God as the nation of Israel would be in 
' lei go' by Pliaraoh from their 
hondi^, End brought to worship and 
him in the wilderness. 
It came to pass fcy the v.'ay in the 
Heb. Il^aa bammaion, in the 
todging^lace. For the true import of 
expression see Note on Gen. 43. ST. 
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T lliat they hs 



■tyec I 



It would appei 

rsachea the placa of meir uiini uua..- 
nation, thoi^h they may have entered 
within the bounds of Egypt. Comp. v. 

20, TT The ZoTd mil him. Tliat is, 

mat him in tlie tokens of displeasure. 
Gr. and Chal. ' The angel ot the .Lord 
met him.' It ia undoubtedly clear from 
many passages of the sacred narrative 
tliat the term ' Lord' (Jehovah) is sy 
nonymous wilh the ' angel of the Lord,' 
and that ' angel of the Lord' is nsed to 
denote the avpcrnafural manifedation 
of the Deity by means of some visible or 

sensible tymbal. H Sought to kU! 

ftim. That is, mads a show of intend- 
ing to bill him ; manifested alaimii^ 
B%ns of wrath, probahly by Tislting 
him with some threatening disease. 
Lai^uago like this must of course he 
onderstood in consistency with what 
we Itnow of the divine attributes. He 
in whose hands our breath is has no 
o seek to take away the life 



ilarming sickness which threatened to 
prove fatal. In the ootB on Ei. 2. S3, 
we adverted lo the very great improba- 
bility of Moses beii^ the father of a 






.g child at the ti 









The b 






which he originated he 
stant eitingnish. The p 
less advisedly chosen to indicate a d 
lay, a respite, on the part of the Mo 
High, as if ho were reluclaal to ent 
upon the work of judgment. But wl 
is to be understood by the pronoun ' hii 
inthisconneiionf Was it Moses hii 
self or Ins first-horQ son, wlio was t 
Buhject of the menacing iodgmonl! T 
Arabic versiuii of Saadias has ' he rus 
Bd upon his son,' and as, according 
the view suggested above, the firBl-bom 
of Moses was the subject last spoken 
of, we sea no objection to consider that 
as the true construction. At the same 
time, it may be properly said that Mo- 
ses himself was put in peril in the per- 
son of his son. See Note on Gen. 3. 25. 
The probahility.we think is, that there 
was some criminal delay in Moses in 
respect both to this rite and to the pro- 
secution of his mission, and that it 



for Egypt, which was forty years 
aller he first entered Midian. How 
much more improbable is it that his 
eldest son was now an infant or a little 
child! We cannot but infer irom the 
ttative, ch. 3. 15—22, that Moses mar- 
id shortly afl;er entering the family 
of Jethro, and that the birth of his firs^ 
lom occurred in all probability wilhlu 
he usual period of such an event. If 
0, and if his circumcision had been de- 
erred to the present time, instead of 
leing now an infant or a child, he must 
fflve been a full grown man of upwards 
if thirty years of age. And if this be 
admitted we can see an ample reason 
for the divine displeasure manifested 
on this occasion. It was not a delay of 
a few months, but of many years, that 
elicited such tokens of jud^ent ; and 
if it bo asked why this eipression of 
anger was reserved to the present time i 
why it veiited itself rather at this par- 
ticular juncture than at any other, we 
can only suggest in reply that it was 
with a view to give it a typical or si/m- 
bolical import ; to bring it into con- 
neiion with the threatening agamst 
Pharaoh, in order that Moses p ' 









of the 



danger of disobeying the commands of 
Heaveii. There would seem, at any 

tween this incident and the previous ad. 
dress to Moses, v. 22, 23, and if any 
other, can be si^ested more probable, 
we have no interest in adhering to our 
proposed interpretation, althoi^U it ia 
one that does not, that we perceive, offer 
any violence to the text. The reader 
who refers to RosenmuUer's Comment- 
ary will see that it has long been di;nibt- 
ed to whom to refer the pronouns wla- 
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85 Then Zipporah took <: a sharp son, and cast it at his fee!, and said, 
stone, and cut off the foreskin of her Surely a bloody husband art thou 



25. Then Zipporak took a sharp stone, 
&c. That is, a knife msde of a store 
sharpened. That such instruments -wera 
in use at this early period, may be in- 
' ferred from Josh. 5. 2, ' The Lord said 
imlo Joshua, make thee tharp k 
(Heb. 'knives of stones') and c( 
cise again the children of Israel ;' where 
the Chal. has ' sharp razors ;' eii 
Gr. ' stone knives.' Thus Herodotus, 
describing the preparations for embalm, 
iug a dead body, says, ' they cut aronnd 
the hips with a sharp Slhiopic stone.' — 
' Flints and other hard stones formed 
the tools and outtuig inslrumcnls of al- 
most all nations before the an of work- 
ing iron was discovered. Wo find such 
inslrmnents still in use amoi^ sav 
and discover tham occasionally buried 
in different parts of Europe and A 
Hhowing the miiversalily of their 
when the people were ignorant of i 
They were no doubt formed, as savages 
Ibrm them at present ; thai is, 
ware shaped and sharpened on a 
of grindstone, -until, at a great exi 
of time, labor, and patience, they were 
iroughl to the desired figure. They 
were then fitted to a handle, and used 
nearly in the same way as we use our 
instnunents and tools of iron. From 
the act of Zipporah, we are, howerer, 
not authorized to infer that instruments 
and tools of metal were not common at 
tha time and in the ne^hbcrhood be. 
fore us. We shall soon have occasion 






The 



to be, that Zipporah knew that sharp 
stones were eiclusively used in &[ypl 
and elsewhere, in making incisions on 
(he human person ; and she therefore 
either used such an instrument, or em- 
ployed in its room one of the flints with 
which the region they were traversii^ 
is abundantly strewed.' Picl. Bible. 
As the danger apprehended was imme- 



diately arerled upon the circumcision 
of their son, it is plain that the delay of 
this ordinance was its procuring cause, 
although we are not informed whether 
the parents learned this from an ex- 
press revelation, or from the course of 
their own reflections.' There is doubt, 
less something ahhori'ent to our ideas 
of propriety in the mother's performing 
this rite upon an adult son, but against 
this we must set the whole strength of 
the evidence that ho laa adult, thai he 
was the firat-born, and, also Ihe feet 
that it was a mother complying with a 
diTine requisition, and thai among a 
people and in a slate of society whose 
sentiments and usages were very differ- 

ent from onrsj ir Cast il ai his feet. 

Heb. Tiiali 53fn vaUigea lera^latte, 
made UtotouoKhis feet. Chal. ' Brought 
it near before him.' Gr, 'She fell at 
his feel.' Jerns, Targ. 'She laid it at 
the fee* of the destroyer.' The clause 
is difficult of eiplicalion. By the mass 
of commentators, Zipporah is supposed 
to have cast the prepuce, or circum- 
cised foreskin, of her son, besmeared 
th blood, at the feel of Moses, and in 
eproachful and angry manner to have 
Pressed him in the words immedi- 
dy following. Others, however, with 
fhaps equal plausibility, suppose il 
mean, that she made it to touch his 
\t, or rather his legs, in the act of 
tling, for the original term is by no 
ians Ihat which is ordinarily employ- 
to signify casting or throwing down. 
le true interpretation is doubtless to 
be determined by the ensuit^ words. 

T Surf il) a bloody husband art than 

lonif. Heb.l5!-ins&''a'l'lfinftalflan 
iomim aItahli,asiionse, 01 bridegroom, 
yf bloods art thou to me. Here again Ihs 
Interpreter finds himself encompassed 
with difficulties. The question ihat al- 
defies solution is, whether these 
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2C So he let liim go: then she 
Ki'd A blood husband (ftou art, 



to hue been 
and tliB child 



of my n aff tion. towards thee. 

h p d a h lifB of my babe 

the riuiBOm for thi . In order to (r^- 

eBpouse thee to myself anew, lo mate 
thee once more a btidegi'oom, I have 
not' shuimed to shed the blood of this 
dear child, ereo under perilous ciroui 
stances, when Iho hardships of the joi 
ney may render the operation fata 
But a far preferable eonstroction, in o 
opinion-, is to consider the words as E 
dressed to the son, now grown up, fiotii 
his being espovaei, as it were, to God 
by the seal pf circumcision. AbenEsra 
remarks, 'It is the custom of women 
Ip call a son when he is oireumcised a 
ssown CpM luthun),' Kimohi in his 
Leiioon, under pn concurs in the same 
■ ' ■ is also adopted by Sohind- 



fmther effects of his displeasure. The 
signs of liis anger ceased when the oc- 
casion ceased. Jerus.Tai?.' The Des- 
troyer let him go.' The phrase is taken 
from the act of relaiii^ a vigorous 
grasp. The origmal term is similarly 
applied, lChron.31.15, 'And he sMd 
□uto the angel that destroyed, It is 
enoi^hslOH (C|in 'i*r(J'ft,'-eiai,remi() 
)W thine hand.' So also Josh. 10. 6, 
And the men of Gibeon sent unto 
Joshua to the camp to Silgal, saying, 
slack CCl^n hereph) not thino hand from 
Ihy servants, &c.' Notwitbstimding all 
the obscurity that envelopes the trans- 
here recorded, wo learn from it, 
(1) That Gkd takes notice of and is 
much displeased with the sins of his 
m people, and that the putting away 
their sms is indispensably necessary 
tlio removal of the divine judgments. 
(3) That no circumstances of prudence 
■niency can ever with propriety 
be u:^ as an excuse for neglecting a 
ilearly commanded duty, especially the 
ibsecvanco of sacramental ordinances. 



ler, i 



d otherf 



The 



idea that ^ipporah intended to upbrdd 
lier husband with the cruelty of the rite 
which his religion required him to per- 
form, seems hardly tenable } for as she 
was a Midianitess, and so a daughter 
of Abraham by Keturah, it is not easy 
to imagine her altogether a stranger ' 
the ceremony of circumcision, whic 
had been from the earliest ages perpe 
uated m all the branches of the Abr 
hamic race, and is oven observed by the 
followers of Mohammed at the present 
day, not as an mstitulion of the prophet 
nimself, but as an ancient rite received 
>om Ishmael. 

iS.. So he let him so. Heb. liMtt t|1i 
trtpk mimmenn, Ae alackened from 
Vm. That is, God desisted from the 



(3> That he who is to be the interpreter 
of the law to others onght m all points 
to be blameless, and in all things eon- 
forme^ lo the law himself. (4) That 
When God has procured the proper re- 
spect to his revealed will, the contro- 
versy between him and the offender is 
at an oud ; the object of his government 
being not so mnch to avenge himself as 
to amend the criminal^fVomBs.ia.a, 
it would seem that Zipporah and her 
sons were sent back to his father-in-law, 
where they remained till Jethro brought 
them to Moses in the wilderness. 

S7. The Lord saU unto Aaron, Sc. 
The scene of domestic dai^r and dis- 
tress described above is speedily tol- 
by another of a pleasanter kmd, 






r betwr 






brothers in the wilderness. The present 
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in ' the mount of God, and kissed 

38 And Moses ftold Aaron all the 
words of the Loud -who had 



phrasfl however should ratlier be ren- 
dered ' The Lard had said,' for the com. 
mand had no doubt reached him soma 
lime previous, as Moses was yet in the 
neightiotliood of the sacred mount where 
the vision appeared. Although the com- 
mand is recited in the most general 
terms, ' Go into the wilderness,' yet we 
cannot douht that detailed directions as 
to the particular place where he should 

meat his brother accompanied it. 

It He went and mef Mm 

of God. That is, in or at Horeb, called 

the ' Mount of God' for the reasoni 

Slated in the Note on Ex, 3. 1. Chal 

' In the mount where the Glory of the 

Lord had been revealad.' 

now eighty.threo years of age, though 

we are wholly unacquainted with his 
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him, and all the s signs which he 
had eommanded him. 
SO HAnd Moses and Aaronhwent, 
and gathered tog'eiher all the elders 
of the childrea of Israel. 



angers, to m 



'ehave 






tabeliavi 
God sole 



from his subsequent condncl and station, 
that his character was one ofno ordinary 
stamp. While residing in Egypt he had 
been making progress in knowledge, in 
moral worth, and in influraice among his 
countrymen. Like his brother, he had 
been maturing for the great work in 

which he was now to engage. VAnd 

kissed him. In remarkii^ upon the m- 
lerview bet\™en Joseph and Jacob, Gen. 
46. S9, we observed that the phrase ' he 
:' m^ht be understood 



of hot! 



and in like manner w 



It that the embrace of Moaes 
and Aaron was mutual. Accordingly 
the Gr. renders it, ' They kissed each 

as. And Moses told Aaron all the 
mrds, &c. To Moses it mnsl have 
been highly gratifying, after a sojoura 



if forty years among st 

lis own brother, to re 

he welcome tiduigs of his family and 
ation, and to impart to his friendly ear 
lie story of his own Ufa during so long 
a interval. On the other hand, what 
leasure must it have afforded to Aaron, 
3 learn from the mouth of his brother 
le great designs of providence respect- 
ig themselves and their people? With 
what overflowings of heart woukl they 
join in a fraternal embrace and mingla 
their s%hs and tears? With what ardot 
would their unitad prayers and vows 
and praises ascend to heaven ? How 
confirmed the faith, how forward the 
zeal of each, strengthened and slimn- 
lated by that of the other 1 Well may 
theygo on their way rejoicing. Theyaro 
foUowir^ God, and they must prosper. 

29. Moses ond Aaron vreitt and gath- 
ered togelker. Wa do not learn that any 
doubt or hesiuncy was evinced on tho 
part of Aaron. Convinced by the in- " 
limalmns he had himself received, and 
by the scene of wonders which Moses 
had related to him, he is ready to go 
with his brother on their momentous er- 
rand, and as if to indicate the alacrity 
with which they now proceeded for. 
ward, passing in silence over all the 
lediate details of their j'oumay, 
I at onea find them m the loidst 
of their countrymen. Before tbis, how. 
ever, possibly before the meeting of the 
two brothers at Hbrob, Moses had di- 
rected his wife and sons to retorn lo his 
father-in-law Jethro. He doubtless had 
good reasons for tins step, though we 
are left in ignorance what they were. 
At what lime and under what circum- 
stances they met again, we shall see in 
a subseqaent part of the hislory. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



71 



30 "And Aaion spake all the words 
which the Lord had spoken, 
looses, and did the signs in 
sight of the people. 

31 And thepeoplek believed : and 



30. And Aaron apaie, &c. Hatii^ 
assembled the elders Amon heginE 
cordii^ to tile divine appointmei 
16, tn act as ' gpokesinaii' in deliv 
the message, while Moses at the 
time, in tie dischat^ of Afs approj 
office, performs the miraculous , 
which were lo he a seal of his 
missioQ. There can be no douM that 
the renderic^ of our version, which 
ascribes the working of the signs to 
Aaron is erroneous. The prononn ' he' 
should be inserted before ' did the signs,' 
to indicate that Moses and not Aaron 
Is the true subject of the verb. Comp. 

V. 31, IT In the aighi of the people. 

As notbii^ has lieea hitherto said of 
the * people,' but only of the * elders^' 
we must either understand this of the 
elders alone, called 'people' in virtne 
of their representative character, or else 
wa must snppose tbat a considerable 
body of the people, such as could be 
conveniently assembled, were present 
with the elders who acted in their 
name. The same remark is to bo made 
respecting (he term ' people' in the noKl 
vei^e. The formeris perhaps the most 
probable interpretation, not only be- 
cause tb^t mode of speech Is common, 
but because the act of solemn worship 
that ensued appears to have taken place 
in a meeting ; and if so, it must have 
been a meeting of a select number, and 
not of the whole nation, who cannot be 
supposed to have been convened on the 
occasion. The result was such as God 
imi foretold, Ex. 3. 18. The return of 
Moses ailec bis long exile, in company 
with his brother whom they well knew 
end highly esteemed ; the cheering na- 
tare of the message addressed lo them 
intbenamaofthegreallAH; the con. 



when they heard that the Lobd had 
1 visited the ehiidrea of Israel, and 
that he ^ had Ipoked upon their af- 
fliction, then "they bowed their 
heads and worshipped. 



1 t^hroi 



n. SI. 



vincing demonstrations of tlie divine 
power in the miracles whieh they had 
witne^ed ; all conspired to produce in 
their breasts the deepest emotions of 
wonder and joy ; a strong confidence in 



God; i 






deed about to show them mercy. In 
testimony of this, and as a solenm act 
of reverential gratitude, the whole as- 
sembly bowed their heads and worship, 
ped. They accounted it not sufficient 
merely to ponder in their hearts these 
signal tokens of the divine interposi- 
tion in their behalf, but were prompted 
to give expression to their feelings by 
appropriate outward signs. Such ex- 
ternal acts of reverence are indeed of 
comparatively littla account m the eyes 
of him who weighs the spirits, but ea 
they are helps to our infirmities, and go 

our devotion to our heavenly benefactor, 
they are always acceptable in his sight 
when sprii^ing from the proper motive. 

IF And when they heard. Heb. 

15)311311 m-jisftme-u, and they heard. 

Gr. BHi iirioTEOonp b Xrai tai tx''p1i ""^^ 

the people believed and rejoiced, that 
the Lord, &c. That an import analog- 
ous lo this, viz., that of a joyful fteor- 
is conveyed by the original term 
would appear from 2 Kings, SO. 13, 
' And Hezekiah hewrkened unto them,' 
?hich in the parallel passag;e, Is. 39. 3, 
s rendered, ' And Hezekiah waaglai of 
hem.' We have before had occasion to 
remark that verbs of the senses freiiuenl- 
ly imply the exercise of the affectitsis. 
"" "Tote on Gen.21. ll.^-tHadvUaed. 
Had visited in mercy. See Note on Gen. 
21.1. Chal. 'Had remembered.'— IT ioofr- 
id, upon the affiiclion. Compassionate- 
ly regarded. See Note on Ex. 2. IJ, 
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CHAPTER V. 

AMDafterwardMosesandAaron < 
went in, and told Pharaoh, Thus i 
saith the Lour God of Israel, Let 



torj 



of the i 



1 God 



and Pharaoh, and its leatfu 
the utter destruction of the daring rebel 
who had presumed' to set bimsolt' in ar- 
ray against hia Maker. While the inci- 
dents mentioned in tlie dose of the pre- 
ceding cliaptec were transpiring, Pha- 
raoh was sittit^ proudly and securely 
on his thtone, surrounded hy his ohedi- 
ent subjects, and wholly ignorant of the 
portentous movement which was tak- 
ing place in the midst of the wretched 
bondsmen to whom ha was wringing 
out the waters of a full cup of affliction 
He had heard, indeed, of Moses and hi: 
singular history. He had been told of 
his Using so long at the court of his 
prodoceasor, aa the adopted son of thi 
daughter of the king ; of his high char- 
acter and attainments, and his great 
fluence among his countrymen i of . 
strange abandonment of his conspicuc 
station, and of the circumstances which 
Jed to hia fl^ht from %ypl. But if he 
were stQI living, he supposed him 



eiile ir 






land from which he would nerer dare 
again to return. Little did be think 
that this outcast Israelite was now so 
near him, havii^ come in the strength 
of Oinnipotence to rescue the oppressed 
from his grasp and to overwhelm him 
and his host in utter destruction. 

1. Moaea and Jaron went in and told 
Pbaraoh, So. They were doubtless ac- 
companied on this occasion by a num- 
ber of the elders of Israel, to give more 
weight and solemnity to the demand. 

Comp. Ex. 3. 18. IT TftiH saitk the 

iord God ofLtrael, 'Moses in addressing 
the elders of Israel i a directed to call 
God ' the God of their fathers ;' but in 
addressing Pharoah the lille employed 



i, ' the God of Israel,' and this is the 
rat time the title occurs in that con- 
Biion in tlie Scripturca. He is indeed, 
I Gen. 33. 30, called ' the God of le- 
Lel,' the person, but bete it is Israel, 
tbepeople. Though now a poor, aSIicU 
eil, and despised people, yet ' God is 
not aahamed to be called their God.' 
Aa such he commands Pliaraoh to let 
them go. Whatever claim their op- 
pressor had set up to their persons or 
seiTices, it was a downright and daring 
usui-pation which God, their rightful 
Lord and Sovereign, would not tolerate 
Tor a moment. Here therefore ho moves 
.owards their deliverance, and may be 
ionsidered as virtually saying in the 
anguage of the prophet, Is. 62. 5, 6, 
Now therefore, what have I bete, saith 
the Lord, that my people is taken away 
:? they that rula over them 
make them to howl, saith the Lord. 
Therefore my people shall know my 
therefore they shall know in 
that day that I am he that doth speak: 

behold it is I.' IT That they may 

hold a feast unto me. Heb. larT^ yaho- 
: The primary import of the original 
word :i3n Aogog is to dance, rendered, 
107. 27, ' reel too and fro,' probafcly 
n the fact tliat the staggering motion 
men in a ship, tossed by a tempest, 
resembled that of dancers. In a second- 
it is applied to keeping a, . 
feast religiously, which was marked by 
lating, drinking, dajicing, and mirth. 
The term is here, therefore, used syneo- 
doclially for all the attendant ceremo- 
nies of a sacred festival, in which wor- 
ship and sacrifice were prominent ; for 
which reason the phrase is rendered by 
the Chal. ' that they may sacrifice be. 
fore mo.' — ~V IntkeicUderneSs, A ra- 
tired place was rendered pvoper from 
the peculiar religious usages of the H» 
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CHAPTEE V. 



73 



a And Pharaoh said, ^ Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey his yoice 
to let Israel go? I know not the 
LoKD, "neither will I let Israel go. 

3 And they said, a The God of the 



' 3 King 



3.19. 



•Who iE 



a the Lord, Sio. Rattier, 
ia Jehqsali!- ' ' 
Tab.' Theje iS a special reason- why 
^s title should here be rendered, Tet 
balim, ' Jehosah,' rather tlian ' Lord, 
viz. tliat it is mentioned as Iha peculiar 
name of (he God of Israel, wli 
title ' Lord,' was common to the hea- 
then deities, mnny of them, being called 
r'Lorda.' This make 






JetoT 






had 



never before heard. Chal. ' Tin 
.of jBhovah is not revealed to me, thai I 
should obey his word.' Targ. Jon. 'I 
have not found in tlie book of the an^ls 
(gods) the name of Jehovah written: I 
fear him not.' The reply of Pharaoh 
is, upon the best coQstmction, marked 
.by a tone of insolence and ccmtempt for 
which we can iind no eicnse. Yet it 
would perhaps be unjust to chai^ upon 
him an ititcntianat act of impiety, for 
lie was no doubt a worshipper of tho 
goilB'Of Egypt; But he Would intimate 
thiitrh; considered Moses and. Aaron as 
the setters-forth of a strange god, whose 
claims be would not de^ to admit. 
That the poor outcast slaves, who ei- 
istedbyhis sufferance, and labored for 
his pleasure, should have a God of such 
anthority as to prescribe laws for him, 
was not to be endured. It is as if lie 
had said, ' Who is this unheard-of deity 
thai you call 'Lord!' What greater 
or lietler is he than my gods 1 What 
have I to do with him? Why should I 
care for him? He is not Ihe God whom 
I seive V From the degraded and de- 



Hebrews hath met with us:letu9 
go, we pray thee, three days' jour- 
ney iato the desert, and sacrifice un- 
to the Loud our God;.lest he fall 
upon us with pestilence, or with' the 

spised character of the people of Israel, 
he no doubt formed big estimate of the 
Cod whom they profgSsed to serve, and 
conclnded thai he w.^ no more entitled 
to reverence as a deity, than they were 

lo respect as a peCple, ir .That I 

jftouidotej/.Ais oSf«. Heb. iSp^ S!aTD» 
eskma bekolo, should hearken: lo hit 
voice. SeB Note on Gen. le. 3. 

3. The God of the Hebrews hath met 
ailk'ns. Heb.TJiisSlpaniiranJenu, 
lit. a colled upon, us, i. e. is invoked 
and worshipped by us. And accordii^- 
ly the Chal. has, ' TJie God of the Jews 
is invoked upon us.' But the other ver- 
sions vary. Gr. ' The God of the He- 
brews hath called us.' Syr. ' The God 
of the Helirews has appeared unto us.' 
Arab. ' The command of Iho God otthB 
Hebrews is come unto us.' It is on the 
whole most probable that»"lp3 nikra, 
used by change of letters for tTlpl 
itcrohj hath met, the very phrase which 

occurs El. 3. 18. IT Let us go three 

days' jotimey, &c. Instead of reproach- 
ing Phararfi, or threatening him , witli 
the judgments of heaven, they adopt a 
ttyle of humble and respectful enu^aty, 
We pray thee ;' at the same time 
representing that the journey they pro- 
joined 






but 



upon them by the God of theii 

one which they dared not decline. 

layiia this it is true they dissem- 

the design of forsaking Egypt alto- 

ler, perhaps with a. view to learn 

from the manner in which he treated a 

smaller req^uest, what prospect of suc^ 

cess they would have in u^^ing a greal- 

his they staled no falsehood, 

Aj concealed a part of the 
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4 And tie fcmg of Egypt said unto 
them, Wherefore do ye, Moses and 
Aaroa^ let the people from their 



works? get yon unto 
« oh. 1. 11. 



tralh, — As to the moral character of 
this part of their eonducl see Note on 

Gen. 12. 13j If Lest he fail upon us 

vHth penitence, Sec. Hob. imn bodde- 
ber. Gr. //ij mn oui'iirni.T, np" fl«"n'-i'! 
u *0B0!, lot dtath OT slavghter mtet ua. 
The original word for, ' pestilence' is 
here, as in niimetOHS tases elsewhere, 
rendered in the Gr. hy Bumrai death. 
Thus Levil. S6. 35, ' 1 will send the 
pestilence among you,' Gr. ^the dettihJ 
Deut. S8. ai, ' The Lord shall make the 
peslilence cleaie unto thee.' Gr. 'tfta 
death.' Ezek. 33. 37, ' They that be in 
the forts and in the caves shall dis of 
IhspMiifence,' Gi.o[' tin death.' This 
usage, a paiBlIel to which occufe in (he 
Chaldee paraphrase, is transferred to 
tlie New Testament, and is of great 
importance to the r^ht understanding 
of the following passives ; Rev. 2. 23, 
'I will kill her children with death;' 
1. 8. with pestilenc*, by which is some- 
times meant any kiiid of prematare or 
Tiolenl death ; death out of the common 
course of nature. Ber. 6.S, ' And powBr 
*aa given unlo them OTer the fourth 
port of the sarthto kill with the sword, 
and with hunger (famine), and ivith 
dcotft (i. e. pestilence), and with the 
beasts of the earth.' So also, probably. 
Rev. 31. 4, ' And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes ; and there 
shall he no more daUh ;' i.e. violent 
death ; death occasion^ by sudden and 
fatal casualties or judgments ; for that 
this portion of Scripture does not de. 
scribe a state of happiness in which its 
subjects shall he absolutely immortal 
may be gathered from the language of 
Isaiah, ch. 6S. 19, 30, referring to the 
same future period ; ' And the voice of 
weeping shall be no more heard in her, 
nor the voice of crying. There shall 
be no more thence an infant of days, 
nor an old man that hath not Slled his 



days ; for the child shall die an hundred 
years old ; but the sinner being an bun- 
dted years old, shall be accursed.' — 
This intimation of danger to themselves 
in case of their neglecting to comply 
with the divine injunction, would ad- 
minister a seasonable bint to Pharaoh. 
For if he were a God so jealous of his 

such a delinquency, aven when they 
were foreibly prevented from obeying, 
how much reason had ha to fear the 
visitations of his wrath, if he openly 
bade him defiance? It was evidently 
no very great thing for Pharaoh to have 
yielded, had he complied with the re- 
quest of Moses and Aaron. Consider- 
ing tha benefits he had derived from the 
labors of tha Israelites, he might well 
have allowed them tiis short respite 
for a religious service. But when man's 
pride and passions are roused, reason 
and humanity might as well make Iheir 
plea to the deaf adder as to them. 

4. Wher^ore do ye lei the people 
from their works t That is, why do 
ye hinder, or, literally, cause to dsstif. 
Gr. imri iimrrpcfcre mr \mt, wherefore 
do ye divert, or (urn away, the people 
their works! It will be observed 
that Pharaoh lakes no notice of what 
Moses and Aaron had said to him re- 
specting the liberation of the people, 
hut treats them merely as the disturbem 
of the peace of his kingdom,and as en- 
deavoring to excite sedition among his 
subjects. The same thing was laid to 
the eharga of Christ and tha apmlles ; 
Luke, S3. 3, ' And they begtiQ to accuse 
him, saying, We foond this fellow per- 
verting the nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Ccesar.' Acts, 24. 6 
' For we have found this man a pesti- 
lent fellow and a mover of sedition 
among all the Jews throughout tha 
world.' T Get you iin(o jour ii""* 
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B. G..]^1.J CHAP 

5 And Phacaoh said, Behold, the 
people of the land now are fipany, 
and ye make them rest from their 
burdens. 

6 And Pharaoh commanded the 
same day the t taskmasters of 



fiens, Stc. This command was probalily 
designed more expressly for the elileri 
who had accompanied Mosas and Aaron 
though he would perhaps intimate a 
(he same time that if the brothers wer< 
where they ought lo be, tliey would hi 
boariug their part of the burdens. 

5, The people of the land now an 
mrmy, Ste. As if he should say, 'If the 
people ara already increased to such 
a multitude, notwithstanding all the 
methods taken to prevent it, how much 
more numsrous and formidable will 
Ihay soon become if suffered 
from their, labor,' Vulg. ' 
tiiat the multitude is increasi 
much more, if you give them rest from 
their works!' Or, the numberof the peo- 
ple maybe alluded to iu order to hint at 
Ihe greatness of the damage done to the 
state by the interruption of the labors 
ofsolai^abody of man. Some of the 
Jewish commentators give it still a dif- 
ferent shade of meaning, viz. that il was 
ttbsolately necessary lo keep so great 
a mnllilude busily employed, lest they 
should engage iu plots of insurrection. 

6. Tke tojtlMnaslers of the people ani 
their offitera. — - - 



lit. '. 



S the h 



grade of officers, ware Egypti 
pointed to Ciacl labor of the Israelites. 
Bnl those termed 'officers,' appear, v. 
14 — 16, to have been Israelites set over 
their brethren. The latter term is ren- 
dered in the Gr. 'Scribes,' i. e. probably 
men irtio executed written decrees, or 
rendered written accounts of their offi- 
cial services, answering with consider- , 
able exactness to our modem 'sheriffs.' 



the people, and their officers, say- 
ing, 

7 Ye shall no more give the peo- 
ple straw to make brick, as here- 
tofore : let them go and gather 
straw for themselves. 



t. Ye shall no more give the people 

airou', Bio. Commentators have doubled 

for what particular purpose straw was 

mads use of by the Egyptians in making 

brick, Boma supposing it to be employed 

for fuel in burning the brick, and others 

that it was cut or chopt fine and mixed 

wilh the clay lo give more consistency 

and firmness to the brick when taken 

from the kiln. The probability is tliat 

il was used for both purposes. The Gr. 

tenji n;(i^(», by which the Hob. ^an 

is here rendered, signifying properly 

straw instead of chaff, occurs in Mat. 

3. 12. 'He will gather bis wheat into 

the gamar ; -but he will bum up tha 

chaff (straw) with unquenchable firs ;' 

intimating that when , the wheat waa 

separated, the straw was of no larthet 

except as fiiel for fires. Kypke, in 

note on this passes, has the follow- 

observation; 'The Jews and other 

ons burnt straw and stubble, instead 

vood, in cooking their meats, in 

healing their furnaces, and in other 

for which he cites the SympOsi- 

acks of Plutarcli; 'Those who melt 

gold work it by a fee kindled icitk 

~he same thing is to be infar- 

red from the words of Christ, Mat. 8. 

'Wherefore if God so clothe the 

!s of the Held which to-day is, and 

lorrow ^ cast into the ovfrt, shall he 

much more,' &c. On which Gro- 

quotes the words of Ulpian the Ro. 

I lawyer in a definition of fuel ; 'In 

iB regions, as for instance' in Egypt, 

re reeds and the papyrus plant are 

Ijumt for fuel, the common appellation 

' wood' includes certain species of herbs 

and thorns and other vegetables. This 

is accounted for fiom the fact, that in 
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T8 EXO 

■8 And the tale of the bricks which 
they did make heretofore, ye shall 
lay upon them ; ye shall not di- 
minish aught thereof; for they be 
idle; therefore they cry, saying, 



US. [B. C. U91. 

jet us go and sacriBoe to our God. 
9 Let there more work be laid 
upon the men, that they may labour 
' ;in : and let them not regard 



it of tl 









cies of .dried vegolablee, gi 
flowers, and furze, constitute their prin- 
cipal articles of fuel. But that straw, 
on the other hand, was used in the eom- 
position of brick in Egypt, is eTident 
from the reports of modem traTeUers. 
Thuis Dr. Sha-w, speaking of the bricks 
found in one of the B^yptian pyramids, 
says, ' The composition is only a mix- 
ture of clay, mud, and straw, sightly 
blended and kneaded together," 
garten, another traveller, speakii« of 
Cairo. inEgypt, says, 'The houses foi 
the most part are of trick mill witt 
straw to make them firm. Sir Johii 
Chmdin tells us, ' That 
are made of clay, weU moistened with 
■wajer, and mixed vith slraio, wluoh, 
according to their way of getting the 



pieces by a 



of U 






ine which they make 
a fiail for thrashii " 

IT Ja heretofore. LiteraEy, ' 

yesterday and the third day.' See Note 
on Gen. 31.3. Hitherto those who la- 
lored in the brick-fields had been fur. 
nished all the inatoriale for their work, 
not only the clay of which the bricks 
were made, but the straw with which 
they were compacted. But the present 
orderwas a great grievance, as much 
of the time which should have been em- 
ployed in makit^ the bricks was now 
consumed m seeking for straw. And 
this burden must have become more 
heavy .every day, in proportion as the 
straw thus hnnted up became scarce in 
the neighborhood of the brick-fields. 
But in all this the lot of the Israelites 
sflems intended tij illustrate a ftequeni 
law of providence, viz., that the burden 
of affliction presses the he! 



the approach of deliverance. His 
people are not prepared for the destined 
relief till their cup of woe is full, and 
all help is entirely despairfd of except 
from heaven. 

8. The tale nf the briclu, Sec. That 
is, the number, the amount of the bricks. 
This was the very refinement of cruelty 
to require the end and yet deny the 

means, H For they be idle. A charge 

than which nothing could be more im- 
reasonablo or untrue, Tlie cities they 
huQt for Pharaoh, and the other fruits 
of their labors, were witnesses for tliem 
that they were not idle, though it is 
not unlikely that many of these public 
works were so intrinsically useless, like 
the pyramids, that it was 'little better 
than idleness to be employed about 
ihem 1 yet dil^tly employed they 
certainly were, and he tiius basely mis- 
represents theni, that he might have a 
pretence for increasing their burdens. 

9, Let there mere work be laid upon 
the men. Heb. maSH •\^r[ tikbad 
ha^adah, let the work be heavy upon 
the men ; which if they performed they 
would be broken down by it, while it 
they failed to perform il, they would bo 
punished. Bo foartul is the alternative 
which iron-hearted oppression leaves to 
-T Let Ihem not 
regard vaia uordj. Heb. "ipTD "I'm 

-ds of lying. Vanity 

aiA falsehood, according to the Hebrew 
idiom, are often used interchangeably 
for each other. See Note on Ei. 20. 7, 
If the phrase is to be understood in the 



a directly impious and slanderous im- 
putation upon the words of God, as 
vain, empty, and delusive. But as the 
original for 'words,' is often equivalent 
to 'things,' (See Note on Gen. 15.1.), 
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10 IT And the taskmasters of the 
people went out, and their officers, 
and they spake to the people, say- 
ing, Thus saith Pharaoh, 1 will not 



your work shall be diminished. 

the import may be that they wore not 
to indulge themselves in vam hopes, 
dreams, and aspirations. The Hob. 
term for regard (TOia almah) when 
used in the sense of hailing rtsped to a 
person or thing is usually followed by 
Sk fZ, is a;, or i I signifying to, as 
Gen. 4. 4, 'And God had Tcspect unlo 
Abel (ian i« SIDII va-yiaha d Hebel) 
and to his offering.' But when con- 
stracted with the preposition 2 b, in, 
as here, ic signifies rather to meditaie 
or to ponder orally upon any thii^, as 
Ps. tl9. in, T'SCl •l-'prD nSfflKI ve- 
esha belaikkeka tamid, and I luiZi medi- 
tate in thy statutes coniinually. Ac- 
cordii^ly the Gr. renders the present 
pasE^e, 'Let them care for these 
words, and let them not care for vain 
words.' Chal. 'Let Ihem he occupied 
in it (the work), and let them not be 
occupied in idle words.' Syr. ' Let 
them think upon it <the work) , and not 
think upon vain words.' Arab. ' Let 
them be occupied in it, and not 
themselves in vain things.' The sense 
undoubtedly is, that they were to give 
themselves unremiliii^Iy to their work, 
and not to cherish any vain, wild, il- 
lusory hopes, whether the product of 
their own minds, or suggested to them 
byothi 



10. 1 will m 






not allow it to be gi' 
fiuMiers were probably Egyptians, while 
the ojpcers were native Israelites. The 
message would be as grievous to the 
one as it prohably was acceptable to 
the other. 

12, So the people were scattered abroad. 
TMa dispersion, howevor, would at least 



12 So the people were scattered 
ahroad ihrougliout all the land of 
Egypt, to gather stuhbl e instead of 

13 And the taskmasters hasted 
them, saying, Tuliil your works, 
)/our daily tasks, as when there 

have the effect to make Pharaoh's bar- 
barous usage of his bondmen exten- 
sively known, and perhaps to cause 
them to be pitied and somewhat aided 

by their compassionate neighbors. 

IT To gather iltiiMe instead of straw. 
' We are so much in the habit of asso- 
ciating the making of bricks with burn- 
ing, that the common reader £iils to 
discover that the straw could be for any 
other use than to bum the bricks. With- 
out disputing that the Egyptian 
sometimes bum their b ' ' 



;ricks, the e 



try and the existing customs of the 
East leave little room to doubt that the 
USB of the straw was to mil with and 
compact the mass of clay used in mak- 
ing sun.dried bricks, such as we have no- 
ticed in the notes on Babylon 



pyran 






ce still 



lommonly made in Egypt ; and their 
ancient use in the same country is 
evinced by'the brick pyramids at Da- 
shoor and Faioum. That they were 
never in the fire is shown by the fact 
that tho straw which enters into their 
composition has sustained no injury or 
discoloration, Snchbricks are very dura- 
ble in dry climates like I^ypt, but would 
soon he ruined if exposed to much rain, 
Herodotus observod it as one of the cus- 
toms in which the Egyptians were un. 
like other nations, that they kneaded 
tlieir clay with Iheir hands, and tlieir 
dough with their feel.'— Pict. Bib. 

13, The toik-masters luuted them, 
Heb. ni2« oizim (iMre) v,rgen.t,presa- 
itig. Chal. ' Drove them.' Asthelask- 
maaters eiercised a more especial super- 
intendance over the ' officers,' it is pro- 
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beaten, and demanded, Wherefore 
have ye not fulfiUed j our task m 
making buck, both yeiterday and 
ti>day, as heietofore * 



IT FvyS your v^orks, your daily 

taakt. Heb. iKlTiaBTi laideJorvom 
bcyomo, the matter of a day in Ms day. 

ojjpropriflfff to every day, 

14. The officera of the children of B- 
Thal is, not so much the officers 



15 TF Then the officers of the 
children of Israel came and cried 
Pharaoh, saying, Wherefore 
dealest thou thus wiih thy ser- 






j- the . 






but the officers that were by birlh of 
the cliildren of Israel. Accordingly the 
Gr. has, 'The scribes of the lineage of 

the sons of Israel.' IT Were healen, 

and dcmimded. Heb. IttK^i 131 yukku 
leiaOT, a-ere beaien, saying. ' This is 
quite oriental. We need only allude to 
China, which has aptly been said to be 
goYemed by the stick. In Persia also 
the stick is ill coQ-tinual action. Men 
of all ranks and ages are continually 
liable to be beaten. Il ia by no means 
e for the liighest and 



dent. Instances are mentioned of per- 

ivho, being ■wealthy, and Itnowing 

that attempts would ha made to 

oney from them by bealii^, hi 

cdthemaelveE, by self-inflicted blows, 

bear the worst without being shaken. 

The eonseq^uence of all this is, that 

chastisement is in (hose cc 

considered a di^r^ce, but ? 

ply a misfortune, limited to the pain 

fiioted, or to the degree of displeasure 

on tlie part of a snperior which it may 

to. A great 



bold his head 1 



t lasi 






> in the s 



moment of displeasure or caprice ia 
their royal master, to be handed over 
to the beaters of carpets, who thrash 
them with their sticks as if they were 
dogs. The same practice descends 
throiigh all ranks ; and it has often 
made the writer's heart ache to see re- 
spectable, and even venerable wliile- 
bearded men chastised by the menials 
and messengers of great persons, on 
their own account, with a brutality 
Which would in this country suhijecl a 
man to judicial punishment if exercised 
Upon his ass or horse. Thus, beatii^ 
be tegai-ded t>yall 



tlUlGI 



evils I 



wliich life ii 



ter of slat. 
terday, does ni 

spected to-day, if he still r 
place and influenee at court ; and if his 
great master condescendsj on second 
thoughts, to invest his bruised person 
with a robe of honor, and lo speak a 
few words of kindness or compliment, 
'I'mer punishment is considered by 
all parties to be more than adequately 
jnsated.'— PicJ. Bii. 
Then the officers came ond cried 
Pharaoh, &c. Supposing perhaps 
that this rigor had Ijeen imposed upon 
them by the task.masters, without Pha. 
aoh's ordor, and therefore having hope 
if obtaining redress. But, alas '. theirs 
vas a case of which it might well be 
aid ia the language of the preacher, 
^. I. I, 'I returned and considered 
all the oppressions that are done under 
in ; and behold the tears of such 
>te oppressed, and they liad no 
comforter ; and on the side of their op- 
essors there was power ; but they had 
1 comforter,' 

16. The faaltis in thine own people 
Heb, yz"! riKUn hatlalh ammeka, thy 
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Make brick ; and behold, tliy ser- 
vants are beaten ; but the fault is 
in thiae own people. 

17 But he said, Ye are idle, ye are 
idle: therefore ye say. Let ns go, 
and do sacrifice to the Lord. 

18 Go therefore now, and work: for 



there shall no Straw be given you, 
yet shai! ye deliver the tale ofbncks. 
19 And the officers of the children 
of Israel did see that they were in 
" •(we,aflecitwassaid,Yeahall 
oinish aught from your bricks 
of yourdaiiy task. 



people Jios sinned, or done 
colKldering FltlUfl a noun, 
sin of thy people. The tri 
of the clause is not easily determined, 
as it is by BO means obvious whether 
the phrase f thy people' ia Co be referred 
to Ihe Israelites or to the Egyptii 
ThOBO who adopt the former consti 
lion suppose the Israelites are called 
Pharaoh's people in order to work upon 



But 01 



n this t 



repancy of 
lation. The words maybe understood 
as a complaint of the officers that they 
were ieaten, though ifte people (tb& Is- 
raelilea) were the offenders, if any. On 
another, and on Ihe whole a butter cou- 
etruction, the sense will be ; ' Behold 
thy servants are beaten, and yet the 
feult really lies at the door of thine 
own people (iho %yptians), who re- 
fuse to furnish them straw.' According 
to this the Clial. has, ' Thy people sin- 
aeth against them.' Leclerc, howoser, 
intimates that the phrase, ' the Mil is 
in thine ow^ people,' is equivalent to 
saying the fault is dialed, imputed, to 
thms own people (the Israelites), and 
punishment inflicted upon them aocord- 
ii^ly, though with vast injustice. This 
is somewhat countenanced by the Gr. 
Syr. and Vu%. which all reiser substan- 
tially, ' Thou injurest thy people,' 
the Israelites. We are still left in s 
degree of suspense as to the true im 

17, 18. Silt he mid, Ye ore idle, ye 
are Ule, &c. Tims affording a sample 
of the grossest tyranny, which gener- 
ally thinks it suiEcient to answer rea. 
sonable compltunls by redoubled abuse 
and crimination, and by increasing the 
burdens which call tliem fijrth. ~ 



certain eiteat indeed there was ground 
for Pharaoh's words ; that is to say, 
they recognize the fact, that being idle 
is oHentimes the occasion of indulging 
and evil thoughts, and chcrishii^ 



visionary projec 



Had it been ti 



he professed to think, that the Is- 
raelites had not work enough to do, 
ilhii^ would have been more likely 
than that they Ehould have devised 
some such excursion as he here chains 
upon them, under the plea of religious 
service. Thus the worldly wisdom 
and base insinuatious of the kiiwf of 
Egypt, thoi^h grossly lalse and injuri- 
ous in the present case, may yet teacii 
us the usefiil lesson, that increased dili- 
gence !h onrdaily workis one of the best 
remedies for a roving imagination and 
in^overaablo thoughts. Let those that 
suffer from such temptations set them- 
selves diligently to work at some em- 
ployment useful to man and honorable 
to God. The less time they allow their 
hands to bo idle, the less will be the 
risk of their thoughts leadi^ them 

19. The officers— did see thai they 
were in evil case. Heb. Sli in evil. 
Moaes and Aaron are hero made to ei- 
perience the lot that sometimes be&lls 
good men in the best of causes. Their 
well-meant efforts bat increase the hard- 
ships they were intended to remedy. 
The mission which had not long before 
so exhilarated the minds of the people 
and filled them with eager anticipations 
of deliverance, now proves t lie occasion 
of new miseries and persecutions. Bad 
as their condition had been before the 
two brothers came among them with 
their promises and their wonderful 
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so IT And they met Moses an< 
Aaton, who stood iu the way, a 
they came forih from Pharaoh ; 

Sit Aid they said unto lhem,Thi 
Lord look upon yon, and judge 
because ye have made our savour ti 
he ahhorred in the eyes of Pharaoh, 
and in the eyes of his servaul 



the intolerabio hardships which Iho tiid- 
dictive despot, in consequence of this 
mission, laid upon them. For tlie fan- 
cied inTision of his royal preftigativa 
and the wound given to his pride, lie 
avenges himself npon the bleeding 
shoulders of the poor -rassals wlio could 
not redress themselves ond who duist 
Dot complain. 

50. And liey met Moses and Aaron, 
who stood ill the way, as they came fot-th 
front Pharaoh. They donhtleas havii^ 
stationed theinselTes at some conveni- 
ent stand on the way-side, where thoy 
conld speedily learn the result of the 

51. The Lord look apoa you, &c. 
The crimination of Moses and Aaron 
ou this occasion was clearly as unjust 
and unreasonable as that of Pharaoh 
had been well deserved. They had 
given the best evidence of their de- 
TOledness to the interests of their coun- 
trymen, and of their zeal for their 
emancipation, and yet, from the acci- 
dentai issues of their, enterprise, they 
are reproached as accessaries to their 
slavery. But soma allowance is to he 
made for their rashness on the principle 
mentioned by (he Preacher, that ' op- 
pression wiJI drive a wise man mad,' 
so that he shall speali unadvisedly with 
his lips, and sometimes mistake a true 
fiiend for a bitter enemy. But let pub- 
lic bene&ctore learn Irom this, that they 
must ejpeot to be tried, not only by the 
malice of declared opponents, but also 
by the uiyust and unkind reflections of 
those from whonv they bad a right to 
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put a sword in their hand to slay us. 

32 And Moses returned unto the 
Lord, and said. Lord, wherefore hast 
ihou so evil-entreated this people ? 
why is it that thou hast sent me ? 

23 For smce I came to Pharaoh to 
speak in thy name, he hath done 
evil to this people r neither hast 
thou delivered thy people at all. 

hope for better things. IT Pid a 

nvord in their bands to )lay us. Thai 
'.s, give them a plausible preteil for de- 
itroyii^ us. A proverbial eipression. 
22. And Moses retumed, fee. Or 
rather perhaps 'turned unto the Lord,' 
mentally, for we can conceive of 
CHi return expressed by the term, 
'as evidently unprepared for this 
of the transaction, though he had 
been assured by God himself, that Pha- 
raoh would not, till driven to the ul- 
eitremily, consent to the depart- 
ureofthelsraelites. Whilehe couldnot 
e grieved to the heart to perceive 
that his eflorts to serve his brethren had 
only contributed to plunge them deeper 
tress, yet he was doubtless strong- 
isible of the wrong that was dona 
Q. by their keen reproaches. But in- 
stead of retorting upon them in terms 
equal harshness, he has immediate 
;ourse to God and to him he pours 
t his complaint in a pathetic eipostu- 

ion. IT Wherefore hast thou so 

il entreaied this peoph? That is, 
why hast thou suffered them to be so 
iUy treated, as is evident 'from the 
tenor of the neit verse. But as we have 
!a before, this is entirely according to 
prevatlii^ usage in the Scripture to re- 
present God as doii^ that which be 
!%nly permits to be done. Thus 
the petition in the Lord's Prayer, ' Lead 
: into temptation,' is to be under- 
, not of any supposabla direct and 
ve act on the part of God, but sim- 
ply of suferance aiiA. permission : 'Do 

Moses was evidently at a. loss how to 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THEN the LoRB said untoHoses, 
Now shall thou see whal I will 
do to Pharaoh r for 'with a strong 
handshallhelet themgo,aiidwitli 

> eh. 3, 19. 
reconcile (ha adverse providence ■with 
ths promise and the commisBion ivhioh 
ha had receiTed. He had indeed teen 
taught to anticipate Pharaoh's refusal 
to let the people go, hut he was taken 
hy surprise on finding their burdens in- 
creased. It seemed to him that his 
mission was utterly abortive, and that 
thus fat not one step had heen taken to- 
,wards their deliverance. But guided hy 
the l^ht of his eiperience, and diat of 
thousands of others in Buhsequent timoB, 
wi can put a more discreet constmction 
upon this apparently mysterious Btjle of 
dispensation. To us it is not a etrai^ 
spectacle to see the.most merciful coun- 
sels of Gad ushered in by a train of 
events apparently Iha most disastrous ; 
to see his dearest servants reduced to 
lile almost straits just when he is ready 
(a appear for their deliverance ; and to 
witness Ihe best directed endeavors for 



asperatii^ their corruptions, confirming 
Iheir prejudices, hardening their hearts, 
and sealing them up under unbelief. 
This result is sufiered to take place in 
infinite wisdom that we may learn 
cease from man, and that Ihe divine 
(erpos: 



the hearts of th 



ethatu 



it for lb 



CHAPTER VI, 
I, Then Ihe Lord said unto Moses, 
&e. That Is, in answer to the com- 
plaining tenet of his address mentioned 
at the close of the preceding chapter, 
to which this versa properly beloi^. 
It Is somewhat singular, indeed, that it 
should have heen separated from il, for 
with this verse ends the fourteenth sec- 
tion, or' Sabbath day's reading of thi 
Law ; a division very clearly marked it 



a Strong hand i shall he drive theia 
out of his land. 
3 And God spake unto Moses, and 
said unto Mm, I am the Lokd : 

tch.il.l.i! 13.31,33.30. 
the Hebrew Scriptures, — Tlie murmur 
ing spirit in which Moses appealed U 
God- might have been justly met by a 
stem rebuke. But in the tone of gentle- 
ness and kindness in which this aoswe» 
is couched we read no reproach of the 
infirmity, not to say perverseness, which 
had appeared in Moses' language. Thus 
long-sufferii^ and indulgent is the Fa- 
ther of mercies towards his ofiendmg 
children. By an emphatic repetition of 
the promise before given, Ex. 3. 20, he 
silences the complaints of his servant, 
and assures him not only of ultimate 
but speedy success in his embassy to 

the king. IT Now shall thoti .see. 

Your seeing this resalt shall not long 
be delayed. The words perhaps imply 
reproof of his former incredulity j 



I. I pei'ce 






:o beliei 



you, ph. 3. 19, 20, I 
would do to Pharaoh. Therefore you 
shall very shortly have evidence that 

will eonvinoe you. IT With a strong 

Imnd shall he lei them go, &c. The 

understood both of God and of Pharaoh. 
Pharaoh should by the sudden exercise 
of his kingly power and with great 
urgency send them forth out of Egypt ; 
but to this he should himself he com- 
pelled by the ' strong hand' of God put 
forth in the terrific judgments of the 
plagues. The language of the promise, 
it will ho observed, becomes more in- 
tense in the final clanse. He shall not 
only be brought at last to consent to the 
departure of Israel, but shall be im- 
pelled himself by the pressure of the 
divine judgments to urge and hasten it 
with the utmost vehcmeiice, 

2. And God spake unlo jUbau, Uc. 
W]\eHfe^ this js to ba cegarded as a 
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3 And I appeared unto Abraham, 
Unto Isaac, and unto Jacob by Ihe 
name of " Grod Almighty, but by 



aiion of the addre 
in thfl preooding verse, 
was spoken to Moses oi 



lily deti 






ed. However this may be, the drift of 
the words is undoubledly to show the 
sure foondation on which the fulfilment 
of the promise of deliTerance rested. 
To this end he begins by declaring him- 
self under the significant name of ' Je- 
hovah,' hy which he designed hereafter 
to be more especially recognized bs the 
covenant God of their race. Hilhel-ti 
the august tide of 'Lord God Almighty- 
(El Shaddai) had been that with which 
they had been most familiar, and which 
had afforded the grand sanction a ' 
secority to all his promises. In thi 
various wanderings, weaknesses, b..u 
distresses, they had been encouraged 
to trust in a Being omnipotent to pro. 
tecl them, aU-svffici^nt to supply tlieir 
wants. But their posterity were hence, 
forth to know him by another nama, 
under a new character, even the incomi 
munioable nanje 'Jehovah,' which de- 
notes atema! unchangeable self-eiisl- 
enee ; deriving nothmg from any, but 
conferring upon ail, life, and breath, and 
all things ; who is above all, throi^h 
all, and in all ; ' the same yesterday, to 
day, and for ever.' This glorious name 
he puts significantly in contrast with 
that by which he was known to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, in order to min- 
ister to his people a. more abundant 
eroond of hope and confidence. 

3. By mt) name Jehovah W03 Inot 
knonvi to Ihem. Gr. 'Myname 'Lord' I 
did not manifest unto them.' Chal. 'My 
name ' Adonai' I showed not.' A two- 
fold mode of interpretation divides into 
two classes the great mass of commen- 
tators upon this passage. (1.) Il is 
maintaiBed by some that the words ara 



to be understood in their most exacl and 
literal import , as teaching that the name 
' Jehovah' was utlerjy unltnown to the 
ancient patriarchs, and was first reveal- 
ed to Moses al Ihe burning bush, where, 
when ho asked the name wliich he 
should announce to Israel, God declared 
himself by the sacred denomination ' I 
am that I am,' which is of the seme 
origin and-import with ' Jehovah,' and 
said moreover of tha title ' Jehovah,' 
■this is my namt for ever, and this is 
my mcmorin; unto all generations.' The 
advocates of this opmion, in answer lo 
the objection that the nama in question 
lust have been known long before this, 
"■' '""" Binthe 






- . - Jf the book of Genesis, reply, 
that as there is no evidence that the 
book of Genesis was written till after 
the divine appearance at Horeb, when 
this title was first revealed, tha mere 
fad of Moses' making use of the name 
* Jehovah' in that book is no sufficient 
proof tliat the name was known to those 
of whom he writes, any more than his 
tion of a place called ' Dan' in the 
of Abraham, Gen. 14. 14, proves 
that the place was at that lime known 
by this name, whereas it was then called 
Laish.' They contend iarther, that as 
Hoses wrote for the benefit of those of 
lis own age and their posterity, it was 
jpecially fitting, that in writing the his- 
tory of the Israelitish race from its 
earliest period, he should proJeptioaMy 
employ that peouliar name by which 
the Most High would be known as their 
God, the very same God who brought 
them out of Egypt, and who, a little 
before that deliverance, had made ihib 
his name known to them as that by 
which ha would especially ba eallad in 
memory of that great event. As 10 tha 
passages where the patriarclis are re' 
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CHAPTER VI. 



presented as expressly addressing iho 
Lord by his title ' Jehovah,' as for in- 
Blttnce, Gen. 15. 3,'these, ihey say, lite 
Cotruptedin the original text, and that 
lalfrwtitei-BhavcEubstituted 'Jehovah' 
for ' Elohim' or ' Adonni,' which Hoses 
undouitedly wrote, and this hypothe- 
sis, it must be coDfessed, is somewhat 
favored by the Tariation of several of 
the ancient versions from the present 
Hettew reading. See Geddes' Critical 
BemaiLaonthis passage, who observes, 
that ' if the name 'Jehovah' were known 
before it was here commmiieated to Mo- 
ses, and were the common appellation 
of the God of the patriarchs, the ques- 
tion of Moses, Ex. 3. 13, was needlasa, 
was impertinent ; for God had before 
told him, V. 6, that he was ' the God of 
his (Moses') fathers, the God of Abra. 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.' It is clear then that Moses, by 
aaking.what was the name of this same 
God of his fathers, knew not that he 
had any particular name ; and that par- 
ticular ' Jehovah' is now, for the first 
time, made known as the pecniiar God 
of tho Israelitic nation.' These are the 
principal ailments adduced in fevor 
of the first hypothesis. (2.) Others, 
and we think for better reasons, under- 
stand the words as implyii^, not that 
the literal name 'Jehovah' was un- 
known to the aocirnt fathers who pre- 
ceded Moses, but that its true, full, and 
complete import-— its force, burden, and 
pregnant significaney, was not before 
Icnown i whereas now and hereafter, the 
chosen people should come to under- 
stand this august name, not in the letter 
merely, but in the actual realization of 
all which it implied. The name ' Je- 
hovah,' as before remarked, natively 
denotes not only God's eternal exist- 
ence, but also his unchangeable truth 
and omnipotent power, which give being 
to his promises by the actual perform- 
ance of them. Now, although Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, had received 
promises, yet they had not enjoyed 



lings promised. They believed in 
things, but they had not lived to 

le actual accomplishment of them j 
they had not experimentally known 
(hem. The time, however, was now 
come, when God was to be knomi by 
bis name ' Jehovah/ in the doing of 
what he had before decreed, and (he ful- 
filling of what he bad before promised. 
Accordingly in the words immediately 
following, which may be regarded as 
exegetical of the title under considera- 
tion, God goes on to asstue them that 
he will make good his promise by eslab- 
lishii^ his covenant. Agreeably to this 
mode of interpretation it appears trom 
otlier passages that God is said to malte 
himself known under the high designa- 
tion of ' Jehovah' by bringii^ to pass 
the grand predicted events of his provi- 
dence. Thus, Ex. 7. 5, ' And that the 
Egyptians shall know that I am Je- 
hovah, when I stretch forth my hand 
uponEgypt.' Again, v. 17, ' Thou shalt 
know that I am Jehovah; for I will 
strike with the rod that is in thine hand 
upon the rivers, and they'shalt be turned 
into blood.' Ezelt. 2S. 23, ' And they 
shall know that I am the Lord (Jeho- 
vah) when I shall have executed Judg- 
ments in her and shall be sanctified in 
her.' It may be observed, moreover, 
that tho Lord is not called ' Jehovah' 
till after he had finished the Mrork of 
creation. Gen. S. i ; and in like manner 
Christ, having fulfilled aU thii^ per- 
taining to our redemption, which is the 
new creation, manifested himself under 
tho same s^nificant name, not in its 
letter but in its interpretation, when he 
declared himself. Rev. I. S, 17, IS, to 
be ' the Alpha and tlie Omega, tho be- 
ginnii^ and the ending, the Lord who 
is, and who was, and who is to come, 
even the Almighty,' The words of Mo- 
ses, therefore, it is contended, are not 
to he understood as an absolute but a 
comparative negative ; for that tho lit^ 
oral name ' Jehovah' Was known to the 
patriarchs, is indubitable^ from the fol 
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I I have also establisJied 
nam with them, f to eive 
them the land of Canaan, the had 
of their pilgrimage, whereiQ they 
were strangers, 

, 5 And s I have also heard the 
groaning of the children of Israel, 
whom meEeyptianskeep in bond- 
age : and I have remembered my 



7. i. Dent, M. 8. 



lowing passages; Gen, 9,36, N 
Ms ieiiediction of Shem says, '1 

be the Lord (Jehoyah) God of 

Gen. 15, 2, 'And Abraliam said, Lord 
(Jehovah or Jshovih) God, what wilt 
tbotigivemo?' Gen.a2,14, 'And Abra, 
bam called ihs name of tliat place Je- 
hovah-jirel!.' Certainly then the name 
'Jehovah' must have been known to 
him. And bo also to Isaac, (Sen, S7, 7 ; 
and to Jacob, Gea, 38. 20, SI. Such 
cbmparatiye modes of speech are not 
rni&equent in iha Scriptures, ThusJer. 
7. 32, 23, ' For I spalte not unto yout 
fathers, nor sommandad Ihem in the 
day that I Iffonght tiem out of tile land 
of Egypt, concerning buml-offerings or 
eaeri£ces. But this thii " " 



1 them, sayii^, Obey ray voice, and I 
will be yom God, and ye sliall be my 
people ;' i. e. I gave no commandment 
respecting rUaat duties compared with 
the importimce which I attached to 
moral duties. Otherwise it is evident 
that the lai^^e of the Most High rai. 
lilates with the recorded facts in tho 

4. I have alaoestabli»Jndmy covenant 
With theta. Heb. lfllai|5n hukimoChi, 

have made to ilaad, have erteted. 

IT To give Ikejn. That is, not in their 
own persons, but in their posterity, 

5. I haee remembered my covenant. 
That is, -I sUll beat in vivid remem- 
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will bring you out from vmder the 
burdens of the Egyptians, and Iwill 
rid you out of their bondage, and I 
will i- redeem you with a stretched- 
out arm, and with great judg- 

7 And I will i lake you-to me for a 
people, and "I will be to you a 
God ; ond ye shall know that I am 
the LoHB your Grod, which brmg- 
eth you out » from under the biu> 
dens of the Egyptians. 



brance my covenant entered into with 
Abraham, Gen. 15. 10. 11, and confirmed 
with solemn rites, in which I promised 
that I would judge, that nation which 
should afflict bis seed, 

C,7. ItmtheLord (Jehovah), and I 
loill bring you out—icill rid—vrill re- 
deem — ivill take, &c. These verbs are 
all, in the original, in the past instead 
of the future tense, denoting the oijo- 
lute certainty of the accomplishment 
of the things promised, though for the 
present they were merely in fulurition. 
Bat where God becomes a covenant 'Je- 
hovah' to any soul or any people, the 
unfailing effect is to put his every pro. 
mise into being, and it should not bs 
fot^olten thai in Christ, under the Gos- 
', he becomes emphatically such lo 
church. Here the precious and glo- 
is titles ' El ehaddai' and 'Jehovah,' 
cer and performance, are sweetly 
combined in the person of him in whom 

■■ e promises are all yea and amen. 

H^th a itretched-aut arm. The word 
here rendered ' stretched-out,' may also 
rendered ' lifted up,' or 'high,' as il 
is in fact by the Chal. and Latin Vul- 
gate. The eipression is borrowed from 
the circumstance of men's ttretching 
out and lifting uy their arms and hands 
with a view to strike their, enemies 
with greater force. In order to which, 
il was usual in those Eastern 
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CHAPTER Vr. 



.8 And I willbringjfouinimto the 
land, conceraing die which. I did 
".sweai to give it to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob ; and I will 
give it you for an; heritage ; I am 
the Lord. 
9 H And Moses apaie so unto the 

where their outer garments were of a 
loose and llowii^ kind, to iling them 
aside that they might not hinder or 
Weaken Iha effect of tlie intended .hlow. 
It is in allusion lo this that the expres. 
aion ' makii^ haie his holy arm,' is ap- 
plied to the Most Hieli, Is. 54. iO, in 
speaking of the inilictlons'of his wrath 
upon his enemies. 

8. Concerning the TcMch I did swear 
ta give it. Heb. iTi riK iriKTS] naaa- 
ihi tth yadi, hatte lifted up my hand; 
an eipression talten from the common 
custom of elevating the hand to heaven 
when taking im oalh. Dan. 12. 7, 'And 
I heard the man clothed 






rs of the r 



LB held up Ilia Tight lutnd and his left 









e, &c.' 



Dent. 33. 40. Is. 62. 8. 
■ 9. They hearheaed not unto Moaea 
far angaish of spirit, <md front cru- 
el bondagi. Heb. ml TSpn mtfrfcot- 
ser Tiuih,for shortness, or^alraitness of 
spirit. That is, from extreme dejection 
and discouTBgoment of soul, mingled 
with irrritalion and impatience. That 
- this is the force of the original will ap- 
pear from the us^e in (he following 
passages. ProT. 14.S9,'H£ 



rathiaofgrei 



itandit 



■; but 



he that is hasty (if spirit (Heb, mi "l2p 
ketxar ruah) eialleth folly.' Joh, 21. 
4, ' And if it were so, why should not 
my spirit be troubled (Heb. ISptl lUct- 
zar, shortened).' Numb. 21. 4, 'And 
the soul of the people was much dj* 
eouraged (Heb, ISpT ahortensd) by 
reason of the way.' Judj. 16. 16, 'And 
it came to pass, when she pressed him 
Vol., I a 



childrenoflsrael: phut they heark- 
ened not unto Moses, for anguish 
of spirit, and for cruel bondage. 

10 And the Lord spake unto Mo- 
es, saying, 

11 GoinjapeaktrntoFharaohking 
if Egypt, that he let the children 

of Israel go out of his land. 



,1 the sanie 
in form as' 
1 Thes. 5: 14, ' Com- 
fort the /ecHe-mindeii.' It is to this pe- 
riod probably that allusion is had, Es. 
14. 12, 'la not Ibis the word that we did 
tell thee in Egypt, sayic^, Let ns alone 
that we-inay serve the Egyptians, for it 
had been better for us to serve the Egyp. 
tians than that we should die in the wil- 
demeas ;' which words in the Samaritan 
version are inserted in this place. To 
such a pitdi of disheartening anguish 
had their suiferinga wrought them that 
they choae to have all farther proceed- 
ings relative to their deliverance ataySd. 
So heavy was their afHiction, and so 
grievously had they heen of late dis- 
appointed, that they can neither belieVa 
nor hope any longer ; and the message 
now delivered by Moses was like a 
charming soi^ upon the ear of a deaf 
or dead man. So strongly doea a aensa 
of wretohednesa oppose the cordial 
reception of promiaes and encourage- 
ments. Even the comforts to which 
they are entitled, and which God haa 
expressly provided for them, do the dis- 
consolate put far from them under the 
nressnre of their giiefe. 'To whom he 
.id, This is the real wherewith ye may 









! relreshiag ; yet they would not.' Is. 
.12. 

0, n. And the Lord spike unto Moaea, 
:. The narrative proeeeda to inform 
with what still farther induli^ence 
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12 And Moses spake before the 
LoHB, saying, Behold, the children 

oflsrael' have q not hearkened 

me ; how then shall Pharaoh hear 



God treated the backwardness of his 
people to welcome the iidinga of deliv- 
ernnce, He still mosed forwards in liis 
mesEures for their relief, as if he heard 
not or heeded not their unbelieving com- 
plaints, and remonslrancBs, and groans. 
That perveraenees which would a. thou- 
sand times have wearied out all human 
forbearance, is still graciously borne 
with hy the long-suffering of heaven. 






wrath to Pharaoh, although the punish- 
ment which is ripening even for him is 
not to be inflicted without farther warn- 
ings. When the Lord is about to visit 
with judgments, we see him advancing 
OS with slow and reluctant steps. On 
the contrary, when misery is to be re- 
Ueved, benefits conferred, or sins for- 
given, the blessing makes haste as it 
were, to spend itself upon its objects. 
But when the wicked are to be dealt 
with, justice seems to regret the neces- 
sity under which it is laid to maintain 
itself, and the sinner is not destroyed 
till the equity of his condemnation is 
manifest, and every thing around him 
calls for vengeance. 

, i2. And Moacs spofto hefarc the Lord, 
&c. It would seem that Moses had 
it of 



despondency which reigned among his 
brethren. He speaks as one discour^^d 
and timidly shrinking from what ap- 
pears, to him a hopeless service. Rea- 
Eonmg from the leas to the greater, he 
is ready to conclude lbs cause to be 
desperate. If the Israelites themselves, 
who were so deeply interested in the 
burden of his message, turned a deaf ear 
to it, how httie ground had he to hope 
for ahearmg from Pharaoh? Would 
he not, in the pride and insolence of his 
spirit, spurn a message which required 



ine, I'-who afti of Tincircumcised 

13 And the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, and unto Auroii, andgave them 

rver.30.ch. 4.10. Jer. I, 6. 

him to bow down hia loftiness and hum- 
bly submit to the authority of a Being 
whom he did not acknowledge, and in 
so doing to honor a people whom he 
despised 1 More especially was he led 
to distrust his success- when he called 
to mind his own infhmity m speakir^ 
This objection God had indeed suffi- 
cientiy overruled oit a former occasion, 
but in the depth of his dejection he 
pleads it again, iforgetling the EufB- 
the defect 



ofna 









I leader disheartened and broken down 

pendency, what hope remained of do- 
liverance to Israel, had not God him- 
self taken the accomplishment of the 



whole work into 


hise 


wn hands! But 


lis strength is 


■nade 


perfect in man's 


weakness IT 


Who 




tiadHT Ch 


Of a 


n heavy speech.' 


Gr * y uiift 


isp 


ch. As among 


the J w th 






den d t p f 




on the other 


handun um 






nify t d f I 


n 


or inaptitude to 




«hi h 


t was designed. 


Thus the prophet says 


of the Jews, Jar. 



dsed,' and adds the explanation of it, 
use they cannot hearken.' Again, 
S6, he tolls us that ' the house ol 

Israel were uiicircumciaed h a 



:og eloquence. Syr Mm a 

stammering toi^e.' 
13. The Lord ipakt unt M nd 
ito Aaron, and gaiie them a charge, 
a. Aaron is here again joined in com- 
ission with Moses, and the debata 
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CHAPTER VI, 



87 



a charge unto the children of Israel, 
and unto Pharaoh king of Egypt, to 
bring the children of Israel out of 
the land of Egypt. 

14 IT These be the heads of their 
fathers' houses : ' The sons of Reu- 
ben the first-bora of Israel ; Hanoch, 
and Pallu, Hezron, and Carmi : 
these be the families of Reuben. 

15 t And the sons of Simeon ; Je- 
muet, and Jamin, and Ohad, and 
Jachin, and Zohar, and Shaul the 
sonofaCaoaanitiahiivoman: these 
are the families of Simeon. 

16 IT And these are the names of 
nthe sons of Levi, according to 

• Gen.«.fl. lChron.S.3. " 1 Chroii, 4, 24, 
0011,46,10, "Gen. 46, II. Numb. 3. 17, 
IChron.B. 1, 16, 

ended by the interposition of the divine 
mtthority. Asolenmcftorgf isgi^'ea to 
both which, upon their allegiance, they 
are required to ejecuto with all pos- 
siMe expedition and fidelity. 'Where 
Ih* ^ord of a king is, there Is power,' 
and the repetition of bafEed ai^unents 
is suitably cut sliort by the Toice of the 
Most High speaking in majesty. It ia 
not clear that the words of this vei " 
nre to bo understood aa the answer 
What Moses had said in tlie verse 1 
Ibre. They seem to bo rather a brief 
Moftpitulaiion of what bad been said ' 
the three preceding veraes. As he w 
nbont to interruiit the thread of the ni 
ralive by the hiserlion ofagenealogic 
table, he here repeats the general fact 
ijf Moaes and Aaron haTuig received a 
chat^ to go into (he presence of Pha- 
riulh and renew their demand of the 
dismission of the people. The histo- 
rian thus indicates the posture of things 
at that particular stage of the business 
where the continuity of bis story is 
broken. 

li^Theae be the heads, Sm.Gr. apxi- 
vol, ekii^s, captains, governors: ' Theil 
DOuacSj' i, e. the hoases of Moses and 
Mioa. The design of introducing this 
£Cil«alBgical record in its present 



their generations; Gerahon, and 
Koliatft, and Merari. And ths 
ears of the life of Levi were an 
lundred thirty and seven years. 
17 -ThesonsofGershon; Libni, 
and Shimi, accordmg to their fiimi- 

18 And y the sons of Kohalh ; Am- 
am, and Izhar, and Hebron, and 

Uzziel r and the years of the life of 
Kehath were an hundred thirty and 
three years. 

19 And ^ the sons of Merari ; Ma- 
hali and Mushi : these are the fa- 
milies of Levi, according to their 
genera ti(His. 



"I Cluon. 
Chtan. 6. 1 



. 33, 7, > Numb. 
^ICIiron. a. IB.J; 



u, is to point out distinctly the 
stock and lineage of Moses and Aaron. 
As one of these was to be the great 
Legislator and Prophet, and the other 
the High Priest of the peculiar people, 
it might be of very great importance 
in after ages to have their true descent 

authenticated beyond a doubt. It The 

ions of Revbin, &c. As aeuhen and 
Simeon were elder than Leri, from 
whom Moses and Aaron derived their 
ped^eo, it seemed to be proper to stale 
the rank which their progenitor held, 
in the order of birth, among the aona of 

16. Acixrding to their gcneratiom. 
The force of tbia eipresslon may, per- 
haps, be better conceived by its being 
paraphrased thus ; 'Tbesearetbenames 
of the sons of Levi, viewed in connex- 
ion With the respective lines of descend- 

attis proceeding from them.' IT The 

years of the life of Le\>i, ii.c. Levi was 
four years elder than Joseph, conse- 
quently he waa 43 when he came into 
%ypt, Joaeph being then 39; Wa9 114 
at Ihe death of Joseph, whom he sur- 
tivod 23 years ; lived after coming into 
Egypt 94 years, and died 41 years be- 
fore the birth of Mosos, and 131 betbre 
the ezod« fruti t^ypt. HSeagei£]WT- 
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20 And »Amram took him Joche- 
bed his father'a sister to wife ; aad 
she bare him Aaron and Moses. 
And the years of the life of Amram 
were an hundred and thirty and 

21 HAndiiihesimsoflzharjKo- 
rah, and Nepheg, and ZichrL 

32 And c the sons of Uzziel ; Mi- 
shael, and Elzaphan, and Zithri, 

23 And Aaron took him Elisheba 
daughter of ^ Amminadab, sister of 
Naashon to wife ; and she bare him 
eWadab and Abihu, Eleazar and 
Ithaniar. 

24 And the fsons of Korah ; Assir, 
andElkaaah.and Abiasaph: these 
are are the families of the Korhites. 






- h™ 



I. rNitn 



i, ae.sB. I 



80. IChro 



haps expressly slated in order to afford 
aid toward settling the precise time of 
the fulfilment of the propliecy made to 
Abraham, Gen. 15, 13. It is moreover 
worthy of notice, that tha promise made 
to Abraham, Gen. 15. 16, that the Isra- 
ehtes Should be delivered out of Egypt 
'in the fourth generation' was strictly 
fulSUed. Moses was the son of Amram, 
the son of Kohalh, tlie son of Levi, the 
son of Jdoob. Jacob went down into 
E^ypt, and Moses was in tha fourth 
generation from him. 

SO. Aianaa took him Jochrbed hia 
father's sister to wife. It is obvious 
that in givii^ this genealogical record 
Moses is very far from being prompted 
by a vain-glorious wish to laud his an- 
eestiy ; for he not only inserts in the 
list the names of those wliose charac- 
ters disgraced it, tut he openly declares 
himself to be the offspring of a con- 
nexionwhich was atterwards expressly 
forbidden under the law, and which was 
probably even aovi regarded as doing 
some violence to the dictates of nature. 
Comp, Lev. 18. 13. Numb. 36. 59. We 
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25 And Eleazar, Aaron's son, took 
him one of the daughters of Putiel 
to wife ; and s she bare him Phine- 
has : tliese are the heads of the fii- 
thers of the Levites, according lo 
their families. 

86 These are that Aaron and Mo- 
ses, li to whom the Loud said, 
Bring out the children of Israel 
from the land of Egypt according 

27 These ore they which t spake 



Egypt: these aj-e that Moses and 
A.aron. 

day uiAen the Lord spake unto Mo" 
ses in the land of Egypt, 



duct of progenitors does not always 
avail to preclude then- having a seed 
which sliall stand high in the favor of 
God. 

S3. Aaron took him Eliaheba. Gr. 
EAiJu/Jcr, Elizabeth. Sho was of the 
tribe of Judah, heing sister to Haashon, 
a pimce of that tribe. While Mosos 
thus dwells particularly on the geneal- 
ogy of Aaron, he modestly passes over 
his own in silence. Had he been a man 
of ambition, or his institutions been of 
his own devising, he would never have 
given this precedence to his brother's 

S6. These are that Aaron and Moses. 
Heb. nmm linx Wn A« Aharon u 
Moskeh, this it that Aaron and Moses. 
The words of this and the following 
verse are merely a more minute speci 
fication of the persons of Moses an 
Aaron, without being in the least de- 
signed as a note of self-commendation. 
We see rather a tacit intimation of the 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



29 That the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, saying, mlom tie Lord; "speak 
thou unto Pharaoh king of Egypt 
all that I say vinto thee, 

30 And Moses said hefore the 
Lord, Behold, » I am of uncircum- 
cised lips, and how shall Pharaoh 
hearken vmto me? 

rnver.i. •ver.ll. cli.7. B. ovar. 



distingaiEhing grace of heaven in raising 
up two individuals rrom the humblest 
ranks of life, and enlnisting them with 
a of delivering Israel 



That is, their 



ftom the hand of P 

cording ia their an. 

tribes, now ^rowiv 

form each an army, Thei 

he intended also an oblique antithesis 

between these armies of Israel, and Ihf 

two ineonsiderable men wlio ivera ap 

■pointed lo lead them ; as if he would 

insinuale that Ihey were called to 

work to which Ihey were in tfiemselv 

totally inadequate, and one wluch they 

could never have performed without 

being miraculously aided and endowed 

from heaven. 

S9. Saying, I am the Lord (Jeho- 
vah). Nothing more could be really 
needed to countervail the fears and mis- 
givings of Moses than this assorance. 
The name 'Jehovah,' carries enough in 
its import to support his ministers in 



CHAPTER VII. 
1 . I katie made thee a gotJ lo Pha- 
raoh, Heb, tjinis -IIKlJ mUkallika 
elohiia, I have given thee a gad ; i. e. 
set, ordained, appointed; accordii^ to 
a common usa^ of the ordinal 'p3 ta 
give, of which see Note on Gen. 1. 17. 
Chal. ' I have set thee a prince or master 
p"l rah).' Arab. ' I have made thee a 
lord.' See Note on Ej. 4. 10. Moses 
was to Ije God's representative in this 
affair, as magistrates are called gods 



CHAPTER VH. 
) the Lord said unto 
See, I have made thee = 
to Pharaoh : aud Aaron thy bro- 
ther shall he ^ ihy prophet. 
2 Thou " shalt speak all that I com- 
mand thee : and Aaron thy brother 
shall speak unto Pharaoh, that he 



because they are God's vicegerents. 
He was authorized to speak and act in 
God's name, doii^ that which was above 
the ordinary power of nature, and com- 
missioned to demand obedience from a 

sovereign prince. IT Aaron ekall be 

thy prophet. Chal. 'Thine interpreter.' 

See Note on Gen. 28. 7. 'Amanwlio 

afraid to go into the presence of a 



king, 



a gove. 



:w with the minis- 
ter, or some principal character; and 
should he be much alarmed, it will bo 
said, ' Fear not. Mend ; I will make 
you OS a god to the king.' 'What! are 
you afraid of the collector? fear not ; 
you win be ai a god to him.' 'Yes, 
yes, that upstart was once much afraid 



if tho f 



; but ni 






d among th 



L.' Roberts. Moses him- 
m oracle, and Aaron a 
mouth, to Pharaoh. Aaron was lo be 
to Moses what Moses himself was to 
God. The Most High does not scruple 
lo clothe Ids humilest servants with a 
kind of divinity when he would make 
them oracles to his people or instru- 
ents of wrath to his enemies. 
3. Thou shall speak, &a. That is, to 
aron. When men speak by God's 
immand they are to keep back no part 
of his messc^. Although the name of 
Aaron is not always expressly mcn- 
loned in connexion with that of Moses 
hrougbout the ensi]ing narrative, yet it 
i to be inferred, from the charge now 
iven, Ihat the Iwo brothers uniformly 
went into the presence of Pharaoh to- 
gether. 
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send the ohildren of Israel out of 

3 And i I will harden Pharaoh's 
heart, and * multiply my f signs 
and my ■wonders in the laad of 

4 But Pharaoh shall not hearken 
unto you, g that I may laymy hand 
upon Egypt, and bring forth mine 
armies, and my people the children 



, 3. I will harden PharaoK's keart, Sto. 
As ia llie former instance, ch. 4. 16, 31, 
God announced to Moses the result, of 
which his message would be the ocea- 
lion, not the cause, so here also lie ex- 
pressly informs him that the course 
which- he should pursue with Pharaoh 
would but serve to ' harden his heRrt,' 
lind set tiim with more obstinacy tlian 
evecagainst lettinglsrael go. The con- 
sequence would be, that It would be- 
eome aecessary to display before the 
Egyptians nmltiplied and still more 
strikii^ ezliibitions of the divine ma- 
jesty and power. IT My wonders. 

Heb. itlBIS mephethai. The oi'iginal 
comes from liie root tlSi yaphah, to 
ptrtaade. It therefore properlyimplies 
ipersaafiM fact, event, oT sign, effect- 
ed to^iroducfl conTiction and to lead to 
feith and obedience, whether the wonder 
be strictly miraculous ot not. 

4. Svt Pharaoh shall not hearken 
unto yon. Heb. SKlTL"^ s5 lo yUhma, 
it^l not hear ; i. e. will not obediently 
give heed to you. The received mode of 
renderii^, ' shall not heaiken,' puts up- 
on the passage an imperaiive air which 
the original does not warrant, or at least 
require. It is merely a jn-edicfice sen- 
tence. — ' — IT That I may lay mine hand. 
Heb. Ill Tirai ve-mUhatH eth yadi, 
and I will give mine hand. Chal. ' And 
will lay the stroke of my strength (i. e, 
my powsrfu! plague) upon the land of 
%ypt.' — -IT Bring forth, mine armies, 
and mj/ people,. Bather, aceordii^ to 
the or^nal, ' Mine hosts, even my 
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oflarael, out of the land of Egypt, 
liby great judgments. 

5 And the Egyptians i shall know 
that I am the Loed, when I •■ Stretch 
forth mine hand upon Egypt, and 
bring out the chfldren of Israel 
from among them. 

6 And Moses and Aaron i did as 
the Lord commanded them, so 
did they. 



shy. 



people,' as the copulative ' and' is i 
ing. 

5. The Egyptians shall knoin, 
Tlie great end at which God ain 
his penal judgments upon the world, ii 
to malie himself Imown to the children 
of men. His messengers may be de- 
spised, contradicted, and opposed, but 

iild be a satislaction to them to be 
:d that the divine word shall so 

far prosper in that whereunto it is sent, 
God shall finally be glorified in the 
of their embassy. They shall not 
s end have reason lo say that they 
labored in vain, though they would 

r^^oice to have been made the instru- 
ents of mercies rather than of judg- 

6. Moses and Aaron did, &c. These 
ords contain merely a general affirma- 
m that Moses and Asrou, according 

what was required of them, delivered 
1 the words, and perfotined all the 
miracles which are afterward recorded 
Bir various minute details. The 
neat is not prompted by a spirit 
of self-complacent boasting, but as Mo- 
had before irankly recorded his sin- 
ful backwardness to engage in the Lord's 
le, it was no more than proper that 
he Should pay this tribute to his subse- 
prompt fidelity. It is in effect 
ame testimony which is given by 
t]iePsahnist,Ps.l05.3S, 'They<MosBS 
and Aaron) reheUed not against his 
word,' provided this was spoken of 
!S and Aaron, which may be doubt. 
See Note on Ei. 9. 14—16. 
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CHAPTER YII. 



7 And Moses loas m fourscore years 
old, and Aaron fourscore and three 

?3ars old, when they spake unto 
haraoh. 

8 1[ And the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, and unto Aaron, saying, 

9 When Pharaoh shall speak unto 
you, saying, » Shew a miracle for 
you; then thou shalt say vintoAa- 



7. Jtfbjoj lUDS /DKiseore yearn old, S 
They hoEh theTefore had, in tlie eyes 
their couotrymen, all Ihe venernblene 
atUtcbed Id age, and Iheir j'ears would 
inspire confidence Ihal ihey would 
nothing raahiy. Phutnoii also miglit be 
exjiected to consider vritli more respect 
a message delivered hy men of sutli a 
reverend luid patriarchal demennor. Al 
the same time, il; went to display Ih* 
divijie hand more illustriously, that two 
Such grey headed old men, should be 
selected to manage a business of sucb 
lUl immeuaely arduous nature ; as no 
degree of vigor of consti^lion could 
plBvenl Ihem from feeling and evincing 
iomi of the infirmilicE of b^. 

9. SSotD a miratle for you. Heb. 
tlSia nai -on tenu Ukem mophith, 
give a miracle for yourselves. The 
tone is euppaaed lo be Eupercilious and 
haughty, as thoi^h it Were much more 
important for their sakes than for his 
that a miracle should be wi-oughC. It 
is tafcen for granted however that Piia. 
raoli would demand a Tiilnteulaua testi- 
mody in proof of their commission from 
God. Tha implication involved in this 
is plainly, t|ia( soch a deniand is in !t- 
sdf rxusiuiUe; and although Pharaoh 
probably had no desire to be convinced, 
but was talhet in hopes that no miracle 
would be wrought, and thus liis dis- 
obedience be justified to himself, yet it 
is obvious that the Scriptures go all 
aldi^ on tlie admitted principle lhal 
the perfbrmauoe of miracles i» the triie 
sal of a dimnt commission. See on 
tlussubjerttheHoteonEi,4.6. Those 



ron, " Take thy rod, and cast it be- 
fore Pharaoh, and it shall become 
a serpent. 
10 TiAnd Moses and Aaron went 
in unto Pharaoh, and they did so 
r as the Lord had commanded ; and 
Aaron cast down his rod before 
Pharaoh, and before his s 
and it 1 became a serpent. 



who profess to speak to men in the 
name of God may especl to have their 
authority sin e<1, and though they may 
not now be able to silence cavils by lite 
exhibition of miraculous power, yet tliey 
may, by a pin-e doctrine and a blame- 
less life, leave objectors without ex- 
cuse. IT And il shoil become a ser- 

yent. Heb. 'I'Wlil "in"' B'^ii letannin, 
it shall be to a serpent; i. e. a lai^ ser- 
pent, a dr^on (Gr. ipanur, a dragon). 
On the import of the ordinal word 
Tijn tanniTt, see Note on Gen. 1. 31. 
T^e word liere is not the same with 
that which occurs ch. 4, 3, Ihot^h, in 
some instances, probably synonymous 
with it. It is not unlikely that the rod 
was changed into a crocodlie, an ani- 
mal abounding in Egypt, and apparent- 
ly spoken of, in some cases, as an em- 
blem of its petaecntinj rulers. Ps. 74. 
13, 'Thou didst divide the s^a by thy 
strei^th (the Red Sen): thou brakest 
the heads of the dragons (Heb. Bljin 
tannintjn) in the waters ;' i. e. thou de- 
stroyedsl the Egyptian power. See also 
Esek. S9. 3. 

10. Aaron cast down his rod, &c. 
Though not expressly asserted, yet it 
is to be presumed, that a sign was de- 
manded by Pharaoh. The command to 
Moees aod Aaron to work the miracle 
was predicated on the contingency of 
Pharaoh's askii^ it, and we must pre- 
that this condition occurred, But 
the sacred writers study the eitremest 
brevity upon all points that do not pos- 
ly require specification. Up to 
this point Moses and Aaron had simply 
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iiic iiiaaicians of Egypt, tliej[ also 
1 6ii in like manner with tlieir en 
chantments. 



delivered their mesi 



B for 



Tharax 



e, their 






toduee their ere- 
denlinls. 

11. PharaoK called the v:ke men. 
Heb. O'laSn hakamita, from tan hak- 
am, to be wise, to act wisely ; and ap- 
plied in its adjective form by the ori- 
entals to those that practised magical 
ai'ts and incantations, from their being 
supposed to know moie, to be wiser, 
than tlie mass of men. The Gr, here 
has aaijuaTa^, soiphists; i. e. philoso- 
phers, or profeBsoiB of science. 

IT Sorcerers. Heb. D1S1U3J3 mekiah- 
tkepkim, from tjlU^ kaskaph, lo tiie 
inchimitaeati for magical purposes; 
eqaivalent to sorcerers, jugglers, lot'ir- 
ards. Gi.ij,apfMa'K,co«.iKTOrs by drags. 

V Magicians. Heb. ti'')3l3Tl /UH-- 

tammim. On this word see Note on 
Gen. 41. 8. It is here evidently used in 
a general sense, compvehendii^ under 
it the iBiae men mid the sorcerers men- 
tioned aboTe, li'om whom the magicians 
were not a different class. Tlie Gr. 
renders tlie term variously hy li^ynrai 
interprclHTS or txplainera of something 
secret, nraoiitit, tnckanters, and fappa- 
itoi, drug-sorcerers. In tho Lai. it is 
often eiplained by genethliaei or sapi- 
trUes ntttivUttivm, casters.^p of nativ- 
itiea, and is joined with aslTologera and 
soothsayers, Dan. 1. 30.— S. 10, ST.— 4. 7. 

Having thus defined, as well as we 
are able, the import of (he orujinal 

ally surest tliemselves for considera- 
tion;— (1) What was Pharaoh's design 
in calling these magicians into his pre- 
sence? and <3) What do we leamfrom 
the sacred text that they actually did ! 
The subject is one which has been very 
largely discussed and very varioQsly 
Dnderslood, and at best is encompassed 



with difficulties of no easy solntion. 
One of the most elaborate and salis- 
faclory of the numerous tractates to 
which this part of the Mosaic history 
has given rise, is tliat of Farmer in his 
'Dissertation on Miracles,' a work which 
has supplied us with many impoiianl 
hints in the ensnuig remarks. 

First, as lo Pharaoh's design in send- 
ing for the magicians, tliere is no good 
reason for supposing that the object was 
to engage the gods of %ypt to work 
miracles in direct apposition to the God 
of Israel, and thereby to invalidate Mo- 
sea' divine commission. In that case 
they would obviously have endeavored 
lo counteract (he aim of Jehovah snd 
not to promote it. Instead of joming 
with the God of the Hebrews in bring- 
ing down heavier judgments and addit^ 
to the direful plagues already inflicted, 
they would have sought to have had 
them diminished and removed. Instead 
of desiring them lo turn more water into 
1, they would have besonght them 
jtore tlie corrupted waters to iheir 
natural state. Instead of entreating 
them to multiply frogs, Iheir prayer 
puid have been for them to he.removed 
deslroyed, as it would certainly te 
easy to do the one as tlie other. 
The fact seems to have been, that Pha- 
i'b first thought was that Moses 
nothii^ more ihan a magician, and 
that he sent for A is magicians in order to 
from them whether the sign given 
by Moses was truly supernatural, or 
only such as their art was ahle to ac- 
complisli. The question therefore was 
not whether the gods of Egypt were su- 
r to the God of Israel, orwhelher 
evil spirits could perform greater mira- 
cles than those which Moses performed 
by the assistance of Jehovah ; but whe- 
ther (he works of Moses were proper 
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proofs that tlie God of Israel was Je- 
hoTahj the onlysovere^ of nature, and 
conseqneutly whether Moses was acting 
by his commissi on. This was to be 
datermined by the result of their efforts 
(0 petform the same eitraordinnry acts 
as Moses did ; and had they sncceeded, 
the effect would hlLTC heen the same as 
if Baal had answered his votaries by 
fire ; it would have followed of course 

tend, w as a magician only, and not a 
divinely commissioned messenger, and 
also tlrat Jehovah was not the only 
Koveieiga of nature. Hating been sum- 
moned therefore for this purpose into 
the royal pi esencej the q^nestion arises, 
Secondly, as to the true nalnre of the 
majioians' performances. Were Ihey 
real miracles, and if so by what power 
effected 1 Or were they nothing more 
than deitroua feats of juggling or sleight 
of hahdl On these points various opin- 
ions have been held, each supported by 
an array of reasoning more or less plau- 
sible. Some have supposed that the 
magicians were aided hy evil spirits in 
the performance of the miracles; and 
tliat these spirits were allowed by God 
to eiercise a supeiTiatural power up to 
a certain point, when they were sud- 
denly arrested and confounded in their 
imfmloBcy, and made to give a more 
signal triumph to the cause of Omnipo- 
tence and truth. Sut to thia it is we 
think validly objected that (he' Scrip- 
tures, proper! j understood, never ascribe 
to Bvil Spirits the.power of working real 
miraclet. Whatever wonders they may 
be capable of effecting, a miracle strict^ 
ly so , termed, invariably requires and im- 
plies a divine interposition, as other- 
wise it would be difficult to conceive 
how a miracle should be a proof of a 
commission Jrom God. Others there- 
fore have supposed that althoi^h the 
In^ioians pretended to liave communi- 
cation with evil spirits and employed 
'' ■ Is accordingly, yet that God was 






.terposi 



their enchantments, and work a real 
miracle, contrary perhaps to their eXr 
pectations; while yet his design was 
by workbg a Blill greater one on the 
side of Moses and Aaron, to show Iha 
vast superiority of his power over theirs. 
This they would infer of course when 
they saw for inslanec Aaron's rod swal- 
lowing up their own, and consequently 
both tliey and Pharaoh would be inex- 
cusable in refusing to Bclmowle^B the 
agency of Omnipotence. But to this 
again it may be replied, that the proof 
thus adduced was. not absolutely con- 
clusive to their minds, that no power 
but thai of Jehovah could work mira- 
cles. How was the transformation of 
Moses' rod a demonstration of his be- 
ing sent by Jehovah, when the magicians 
apparently produced the very same cre- 
dentials of a supernatural ability? Nay, 
the magicians, in the first contest, if a 
real miracle was wrought on their side 
no matter by what power, would appear 
not only to have imitated, but to have 
eiceeded Moses ; having the advaritaga ■ 
over him in the nuniftfr of their mita- 
cles. For to human view they turned 
not only one rod into a serpent, which 
was all that Moses had hitherto done, 
but they turned their several rods into 
serpents. Now why was Moses to bo 
credited on account of a single miracle, 
if it were contradicted and overborne by 
severaimiraclesfullyequaltoit! After 
the conversion of the rods, it ia true, 
Moses' serpent swallovred up those of 
the magicians ; but this afjer victory, 
however splendid, could not retrieve the 
credit of the former defeat. It conld 
not establish the validity of the proof, 
from the change of his rod, which he 
had appealed to in the beg^ning as a de- 
cisive testimony in favor of his claims. 
We seem therefore to be shut up to the 
necessity of seeking for a still more 
satisfactory solution of the difficulties 
involved in the case of the Egyptian ma. 
gicians. Our conclusion, on the whole, 
is the same with that of Dr. Dwight, as 
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eipressed in Ms 'Theology' (Serm.! 
OQ the Miracle's of Christ) , that Iha 
gieians wrought no miraeles. AH that 
they did was to busy tliemseJves with 
their eachantmtnli, by which every man 
now knows that, although the weak and 
eteduloQs may be deceived, miracles 
cannot possibly he accomplished. 

We proceed, therefore, to slate Ih 
gr^uuda of this interpretation, and i 
doing it we regret tha(, from its dt 
pending: £0 entirely upoa the idiomati 
structure of the Hebrew, the mere Ei^ 
lisii reader will not perhaps bo abl 
fully to appreciate its force. We wil 
endeavor to make it, however, if no 
demonstrable, at least intellieihle.— 1 
is a canon of interpretation of frequent 
use in the exposition of the sacred wri- 
tings, that verbs of action sometimes 
signify merely the a-ill and endeavor to 
do the action ia question. Thus Ezek. 
24. 13, 'I have purified thee, and thou 
wastnotpurgedj'i.e. I have endeavor- 
ed, used means, been at pains, to purify 
(hoe. John." " '" 
which receii 
i. B. endeavo 
'The goodness of God leadeth th< 



, 'Howes 












lead thee. Amos, 9. 3, 'Tliough they 
be hid ftom my sight in the bottom of 
ike sea;' i. e. tbongli they aim to be 
hid. 1 Cor. 10. 33, ' I pleoie all men;' 
i. B. endeavor to please. Gal. 5. 4, 
'Whosoever of you are justyied Vy Ihe 
law;' i.e. seek and endeiYorto be justi- 
fied. Ps. 69. 4, ' They that destroy me 
are mightj ;' i. e. that endeavor to de- 
stroy me. Eng. ' Thai tandd destroy 
me.' Acts, 7, 26, 'And set them at one 
again ;' i. a. wished and endeavored. 
Et^. ' would have set them.' The pas- 
sage before us we consider as eihibiting 
a usage entirely snalogous. 'They also 
did in like manner with their enchant- 
ments,' i. e. they endeaTored to do in 
like manner ; just as in ch. 8. 18, it is 
said, 'And the magicians did so with 
'heir enchantments lo bring forth lice, 



DUS. [B. C. U9i. 

but they could not ,-' the words being 
precisely the same in both instances. 
Adopting this construction, we suppose 
tliat the former clause of verse 12 should 
iw rendered, ' For they cast down every 
man his rod, that they might become 
serpents;' which the Hebrew reader 
will perceive to be a rendering precisely 
parallel to that which occurs ch. 6. ]!, 
" Speak unto Pharaoh Moi he let the 
children of Israel go;' Heb. 'And ha 
shall let go.' So also ch. 7.2, 'Shall 
ak unto Pharaoh, that he send ;' Heb. 
id he shall send.' The magicians 
t down their rods that they might 
undergo a similar transmutation with 
that of Moses, but it is not ejpressly 
said that u-ere so changed, and we 
therefore incline to place their discom- 
fiture in the loss of their rods, those in- 
tents with which they had vainly 
hoped lo compete with Moses, If it ha 
intended that there was some kind of 
lange produced on the magicians' rods, 
but that it was effected by feats of jug. 
gling, or legerdemain, and amounted in 
merely to an optical illusion, wo 
ot particularly object lo this con- 
ation, inasmuch as it admits our 
I position, thai there was no real 
cle wrought by or through the ma- 
ns. Perhaps on the whole it may 
insidered as the most probable hy- 
pothesis; especially as the narrative 
does not require us to understand all 
these various incidents as having oc- 
curred at one and ihe same interview, 
lems that it was lyjer the miracle 
igbt upon Aa™n's rod that the ma- 
ns wore called for by Pharaoh, 
IS they would learn from the sura- 
i itself the object for which they 
called into the royal presence, 
ell as the character of the miracle 
that had been wrought, they would 
of course have time lo make all the 
necessary preparations for playing off 
an illusion upon the senses of the 
spectators by their semblances of ser- 
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13 For (hey cast down every man 
ius lod, and they became serpents : 
but Aaron's rod swallowed up their 

13 And he hardened Pharaoh's 
heart that he hearkened not unto 
them ; u as the LoiU) had said. 

14 1[ And the Lokd said unto Mo- 
ses, 'Pharaoh's heart is hardened, 
he reftiseth to let the people go. 

15 Get thee unto Pharaoh in the 



13. And he hardened Pharaok's heart. 
Hab.nS-lQ ai pTnn va-yeheiok m 
Pharoh, and the heart of Pharaoh wax- 
ed strong, or hardened itself. The ex- 
pression in the original is precisely the 
sama with that which occurs t. 22, of 
this chapter, and is there rendered, 
'And Pharaoh's hearl was hardened.' 
Why it is translated differently here, it 
is not easy to say. 

U. Is hardened. Heb. 133 kabld, 
is heavy I an instance of tho unhappy 
usage by which our translators have 
uniformly employed the word ' harden' 
to represent several different words in 
Che or^nal. See Note on Ei. 4. 21. 

16. Get thee unto Pharaoh, &c. We 
here enter upon the account of the ten 
successive plagues, to which the Most 
H%h had recourse in order to Imnilile 
and break the refractory spirit of Pha- 
raoh. Hitherto a miracle had baen 
wrought, but no judgment inflicted- 
The conversion of the rod into a ser- 
pent had given proof of the tremendous 
power with which God's messengers 
were armed^ but no iujury havii^ en- 
sued, no conviction or relenting had 
bean produced. Another step was there- 
fore now to be talten in the prioress of 
the divine visitations. The rod was 
now to begin its chastising wort, and 
though remainii^ unchai^d to become 
aroii o/jcorjtionjto the whole nation. 
As if there were a probability that he 
Wduld not te admitted into th* pres- 



morning; lo, he goeth out unto the 
water, and thou shall Standby the 
river's brink against become: and 
sthe rod which was turned toa ser- 
pent shall thou take in thine hand. 
16 And thou shalt say unto him, 
^ The LoiiD God of the Hebrews 
hathsentme unto thee, saying, Let 
my people go, a that they may serve 
me m tne wilderness; and behold, 
hitherto thou wouldeat not hear. 



ence-chamher, or room of state, where 
audience was usually given to embaa- 
sadors, he Is directed to meet him hy 
tho river's brink, whither he was m the 
habit of resorting in tho morning, either 
to perform his aUntions or his devo- 
tions, or both ; as there Is clear evi- 
dence that the Kile was anciently dei- 
fiird as the source of the fertility of the 
soil of Egypt, and that it had its ap- 
pointed priests, festivals, and sacrifices. 
Indeed at the present day, under the 
sterner system of the Moslem religion, 
the reverence entertained for the Nile 
exhibits B tendency towards the same 
supeCBlitious regard, as it is called ' the 
Most Holy Biyer,' and its benefits are 
stiU celebrated by a variety of religioua 
rites. As this river -was to be the sub- 
ject of the first plague, Moses was or^ 
dared to meet Pharaoh on its hauls and 
there, with the intimidating rod in his 
hand wlUch hod so recently triumphed 
over the rods of the magicians, to give 
him a new summons to sunender, and 
in case of a refusal to announce the 
coming judgment. He would thus have 
no poseihle pretence for ascribing tho 
effect, when it came, to any other than 
the true cause. It was affordit^ him, 
moreover, another fair opportunity to 
forego his obstinacy and comply with 
the divine mandate, for God is long. 
snfiering, not willing that any should 
perish, hut that all should come to tho 
Unowledga of the truth. 
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17 Thus saidi the Lobd, ui this 
^ thou shalt know that 1 am the 
Lord: behold, I will smite with the 



i^. tn this sliali thou kiimii,&i:. Heb. 
nsta bezolh, in or by (*(s ,- i. e. this mir- 
acle aboQt to be wrought. Pharaoh, had 
before, ch. 5. S, eonlemptuoasly asked, 
'Who is, the Lord, lliat I should obey 
his voice to lei Israel go ? I lovow 
the Lord, neither will I let Israel | 
He was now to be instructed to his o 

on this head, IT fioill smile viith Ike 

rod tba( i» in mine hand. As these 
probably to be considered the wc 

of Jehovah himself they present a stL 

ing eiample of the phraseology by 
which an agent is said to do that which 
he commands or procures to be done. 
The smiting rod was said to be in God's 
hand, because it was in the hand of Mo- 
ses who was acti[^ by his ordi 
in his name. Thus, Hos, S. 12, 'i have 
written la him the great things of my 
law;' i. 0. have ordered or procured 
them to be written. Yet it is proper 
to observe that the Jewish and many 
Christian conunentators consider these 
OS more truly the words of Moses speak, 
ing in the mune of God, whose repre- 
eenlative ho was erpressly declared to 
beloPharaoh, T. I. The rod was liter- 
ally in the hand of Aaron, but Moses, 
they contend, m^ht properly say it was 
in hia hand because he was principal in 
the affidr and merely used the loinistry 
of .Aaron in performing the miraculous 
works. Compare Mark, IS. 45, 'And 
when he (Pilate) knew it of the centu- 
rion, he gave the body to Joseph f with 
Mat. S7. 58, ' Then Pilate commaadcd 
the body to be delivered.' As the sense 
is plain, it is not very material to whom 
the words are most immediately refer- 
red. Throughout the transaction God, 
Moses, and Aaron acted in such entire 
concert diat they are considered as one, 
Ikn^h all the. efficieney ejerted is of 
course to be referred eiclnsively 



rod that is in my hand Upon the 
waters wliich are in the river, and 
" they Shall be tmned 'l to blood. 



blood, s 



mpolence. V.TItey shall be turned 

to blood. As precisely tile same expres- 
sion in (he original occurs Joel, 3. 4, 
'The moon shall be turned into blood' 
where all that can be understood is that 

'inuld be turned into the color o/ 
have sapposeii that nothing 
more is meant in the present case than 
that the waters were to be made to as- 
sume a preternatural red and blooS'like 
color. This, they intimate, may liave 
been done by miraculously impregna- , 
tmg the water with some subslanco capa- 
ble of producing that effect, and which 
should render it at the same time des- 
tructive to animal life. But the case is 
very different m regard to a solid and a 
fluid body ; as also in respect to a high 
ly %urative mode of speech appropri- 
ate to prophecy, and the language of 
simple historical narrative. As to the 
change of the moon, we perceive at once 
that nothing more than an optietd illu- 
sion is the effect intended to be des- 
cribed ; but in the case of 'the river, if 
the tejLl declares it, no good reason can 
be assigned why the mass of waters 
should not be oonverted to real blood as 
ffcU as to any other fluid substance, 
imce il is an operation equally easy to 
Dmnipotence, and since we can much 
nore readily conceive of a river of blood 
lecomii^ pulreicent than of comnion 
vator, which had merely undergone dis- 
^olortttion. We are constrained there- 
fore to lake the words in their literal 
sense as announcing that Pliaraoh and 
his people should behold their delicious 
" venerated river become a vast roll- 

stream of blood, pure blood, no 
doubt florid and high-colored, eihibiting 
1 spectacle which they could not con- 
:emplate, nor u>( conceive, without emo^ 
lions of horror. BalsltheactualmiraeU 
the sequel informs us more particularly. 
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18 And the fish that w in the rivei; 
shall die, and the river shall stink : 
and the E^pliana shall « loathe tc 
drink of the water of the river. 

19 IT And the Lord spake untc 
Mosea, Say imto Aaron, Take thj 
rod, and ^stretch out tiiine hand 

rs of Egijyt, upon 
, ion their rivers, and 
upon their ponds, and upon all their 
pools of water, ihat they may be- 

si. ■ti4.3i,26, ' ' ' ' 



upon 
theirs 



18. The fiah tlutl ii in the riser ahall 
die. ' We remember the fish which we 
did eal in Egypt freely,' said the mut- 
nuiring Israelitea in the wilderness, 
Nam. 11. 5; from which it is obvioi^s 
that fish conatitnud no small part of 
thefoodofthecoiinlry. Bui the chain- 
ing of Ihe waters was to be llie death of 
the lish, go that the means of satisfying 
Imager as well as of quenchii^ thirsl 

would be abridged to them. T Shall 

loatke to drink of the imter. Heb. IX^J 
tlllniO^ nilu liiktoth, shall it viearied to 
drink) i. e. wearied by digging round 
about the river for water. The origmal 
comprehensively eipressBS bolh tha dis- 
tastefal loalJiesomeness of the bloody 
water and tlia ironble and pains to which 
they were subjected in obtaining that 
which was pure. Gr. 'They shall not 
be able to drink the water of the river.' 
,19. Stretch out thine hand, tic. The 
fearful plague was not to he confined to 
the river. By slretchit^ out hia arm, 
and wavii^ liis rod in different direc- 
tions over [he land, the judgment was 
to become, as it were, universal. The 
varioas branches of the Nile, the canals 
derived from it, the ponds and reser- 
voh«, all were to eihibit the spectacle 
of the same hideous and nauseons trans- 
formation ! IT In vessels of wood 

oni in vessels of s(one. Heb.'In woods 
and in stones ;' by Which is probably 
meant not so much the vessels in do- 
mestic use, as the cisterns, tanks, and 

Vol. I 9 



come blood r an^ (Aa( there may be 
blood throughout all the land of 
Egypt, both' in vessels of wood, and 
in vessels o/ stone. 
20 And Moses and Aaton did bo, 
as the Lonn commanded; and he 
g lifted up the rod and s 






nthe 



sight of Pharaoh, and in the sight 
of his servants ; and'all the h waters 



laining the water which 
on the overflowing of the Nile. As tljey 
have no rain in Egypt, and the water of 
their wells is very bad, the river wa^ 
their great dependence for water. 

SO. And Motel and Aaron did so, fro. 
The event answered to the prediction 
and the performance of Mosea and 
Aaron. That noble river, the pride and 
ornament of their country, which alone 
gave fertility to its soil and beauty to 
its scenery, now no longer pours its na- 
tive reiteshing stream along Its banks, 
but flows in thickened blood, caslii^ up 
its perished inhabitants, and [aintmg 
the air with its noisome stench ! In 
order to appreciate more justly the ap- 
palling nature of this judgment, we 
must bear in mmd, not only the /frti/- 
izing properties of the Nile, but the 
delidousness of its waters as a'bsver- 
age. By tha uniyersal consent of all 
have drank of this river, it is un- 
rivalled m this respect by any waters 

Iha world which are not medicinal. 

ch is its character now, and such 
donbtless it was then. How terrible 
the privation for a whole people to be 
thus deprived at once of the blessing 
" lO luiury of snch a river ! But the 
teaches us how easily an aveng- 
ing God can hot only cut olf'our most 
supplies, hut also convert 
choicest comforts to our greatest 
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21 And the fish 'that vms in the 
river died ; and the river stank, and 
the Egyptians! could not drink of 
the water of the river; and there 
■was blood througlioiit all the land 
of Egypt. 

22, ''And the magicians of Egypt 
did so with their enchantments : 
and Pharaoh's heart was hardened, 
neither did he hearken unto them ; 
1 as the LoRii had said. 

23 And Pharaoh mmed and went 

iver, la. iver.ll. 
plagues. And not only so. We soe in 
this ju^ment the marks of a, Iwofold 
lelribulion ; lirst, for idolatry, and sec. 
ondly, for cruelty. The riyer of Egjpl 
was the idol of i^pl. They rainly 
boasted that by reason of their river 
they were independent of the taioa of 
heaven. They paid to that cherished 
stream the homage which was due to its 
Creator. They ascribed to it the bless- 
ings which they owed to tiim. It was 
fitting therefore tliat he should 'smite 
it in the seven streams thereof;' that he 
Ehouid make that a loathing, a scourge, 
and a curse, vhich they had mads an 
idol. 'Men are sure to be punished 
most and soonest in that whicli they 
make a corrivai with God.' Sp. Hall. 
But this was not all. It was a signili- 
OEUt as well as b righteous plague. 
They had stained the waters of that 
river with the blood of the Hebrew in- 
nocents, and now he gave them blood 
to drink, for they were worthy. Rev. 
16. S, Its cruel lord is now punished 
by seeing its channel filled, froin shore 
to shore, vrith one crimson tide ! So 
signally are the instruments of sin often 
made the Instruments of punishment i 

32i The magicians did k vdth their 
enehanlnitnta. That is, as before, at- 
tempted to do so. It will be observed 
that nothing is said of the effect of the 
magidans' attempt to imitate this mir- 
acle. Whether they succeeded in mul- 
tipljii^ the bloody lluid is not aSirmed, 



into his house, neitief did he set 
his heart to this also. 

24 And all the Egyptians digged 
round about the river for water to 
drink ; for they could not drink of 
the water of the river. 

25 And seven days were fulfilled 
after that the Lord had smitten 
ihe river. 

CHAPTER Vni. 

AND the Lord, spake unto Mo- 
ses, Go unto Pharaoh, and say 

thoi^h even if they did, it was evident- 
ly on so small a scale, as not to aibrd 
any plausible preteit for disparaging 
Ihe iHispeakably greater, miracle of Mo- 
ses. As Moses had already turned the 
tunnii^ and standing waters of i^ypl 
into hlood, they could only procure 
small quantities by digging below the 
surfiice. But what vpas this compared 
with the imToensity of the work wrought 
by Mosest Indeed tie shallowness of 
their precencea was palpable in their 
proposing to show their skill by increas- 
ing an evil which "was already intoler- 
able. If they had had any confidence 
in their own art they would rather have 









il they ol 






the miracle of Mpses, and though there 
"-' vidance of their succeeding even 
,yot the result went to harden Still 
lartber the obdurate heart of Pharaoh. 
TAe Egirptions digged round 
Probably they found so 
rely sufficed for the wants 
h at the e^tpense of 
great labor ind fatigue. The fact af- 
fords an affecting proof, how in the 
midst of wrath God remembers mercy. 
The people must indeed suffer for the 
perversenesa of their rulers, but the 
ighteous judge tempers the strokes 
which yet he does not spare. 
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untohim, Thus saith the Lord, Let 
my people go " that they may serve 

2 Jlnd if thou " refuse to let them 
go, behold, I will smite all thy bor- 
ders with " frogs : 

3 And the river shall bring forth 



thy bed-chamber, and upon, thy 
bed, and into the house of thy ser- 
(, and upon thy people, and 
thine ovens, and iaso thy 
kneading troughs : 






: appears tha.t the 6xs\ plaguy 



a. time was probably necessary to gi' 
ttiejudgmentilafuU effect. HaditlaE 
ed but a day or two, it might hare hei 
referred lo some oasuHlty which did m 
raqiiire the admission of a sapematural 
agency. But when they perceiTei" 
river rolling its bloody tide day 
day, and the nauseous pestilentia 
pors still increaaitig upon them and 
poisonii^ the air which they breathed, 
and tjl in accordance with what Moses 
had announced, they would be reiu" 
doubly ineicusable if they refused to 
acknowledge the working of Omnipo- 
tence. Whatever may have bee 
influence upon the nation at large, it 
seems to have produced no salutary ef- 
fect upon Pharaoh or his court ; yet at 
the end of that time God was pleased to 
remoTB the calamity, and grant a short 
respite .to king and peoplcj that Ihey 
might reflect upon the awful phei 
non, and peradventure be led to hnmblo 
therasolTBs before him. Tet thi 
ratire informs us. that the deliverance 
fmm-the corBS, like the curse itself,- 
IhH forbearance, as well as the jud_ 
ments, of the Alm^hty — only served 
to proioi^ and aggravate their wicked- 
ness. A second plague is therefore now 
to be denounced. 

1. Let m-y peOpJe go that they may 
terw me. Heb. "O-DSil va-yaabdeni, 
and tkey shaU serve me. But the rend- 
ering of the particle 1 ut by ' that' is 
undoubtedly cgirect, and goes to con- 
Bxia our interpretation of Es. 7. II, 12, 
where the same form of expression oc- 
curs. Esamples of almilar usage are al- 



innumerable in the original Scrip- 

2. Behold, I wili smile all thy borders. 
Heb. C]a3 1D!S rCH Mnnch aaoM no- 
geph, behold Itmiting; i. e. just about 

lite, as Gen. 6, 13, 'Behold, I wiU 
destroy.' Heb. 'Behold I destroying j' 
according to a very frequent import 
of the present participle. The term 
' borders' in scriptural usage does not 
nerely denote the limits, coasts, or 
hotindariea of a country, but in a larger 
nse its regions, disiric/s, oiprovincet 
. general. 

3. The river shall bring forth frogs 
abundantly. Heb. biJITIDH f IID sha- 
Tolz Izepharde'im, shall suvrm or cravi 
(loitft) frogs. On (he force of the 
original term, see Note on Gen. 1. 20. 
The emphatic phraseology of the leil 
shows that nothing would be able lo de 
bar the access of these loathsome in- 
truders into every^nook and corner of 
thehaUtationsofmen. No doors, locks, 
or bolls; no walla, gates, or iences, 
should preclude their entrance. The 
circumstance of their coming up into 
the 'bed-Ghambcrs,'and into the 'ovens/ 
and 'kneading-jroughs,' needs eitplana- 
lion to those whose domestic economy 
is BO different from that of the ancient 
nations. Their lodgings were not in up- 
per slories, but recesses <Hi the ground 
floor ; and their mens were nc4 like ours 
built on the side of a chimney, and ad- 
jacent to afire-place, where the glow- 
ii^ heat would fright away the frc^ ; 
but they dug a hole in the ground, in 
which they placed an earthen pot , which 
havmg sufficiently heated they put their 
cakes upon the inside to be baked. Tit 
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4 And the frogs shall come up both 
on thee, and upon thy^ people, and 
upon all thy servants. 

5 IT And the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, Say unto Aaron, eStretchforth 
thiae hand with thy rod over the 



the ponds, 
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some up upon the land of Egypt. 

6 And Aaron stretched out his 

hand over the waters of Egypt ; 

id "■ the frogs came up, and cover- 

1 the land of Egypt. 

' £ And the magicians did so with 

their enchantments, and brought 

up frogs upon the land of Egypt. 



find such pIttCBs full of frogs when Ihey 
cams to heal them ia order to bake their 
bread, and to find these loathsome crea- 
tures in tlieir beds when they soi^ht re- 
pose-, must have been disgusting and 
distressing heyond measure. The faet 
that these noxious vermin were thas 
prompted to forego (heir natural habitSj 
and instead of confining themselves to 
the waters and moist soils, to spread 
over the country and make their way to 
(he most frequemed and driest places, 
indicates the conntloss numbers in which 
they came forth ; and this is still more 
ooniirmedbythe immense heaps of Iheir 
carcasses which ultimately corrupted 
the land. It is observable also that as 
the frog was oae of the sacred animals 
of the Egyptians, the objects of (heir 
superstition became here, as in other 
jnslaaces^ the instruments of their pun- 
ishment. Indeed every line of the nar- 
rative of the plagues seems lo have a 
point and force which, without some 
considerable acquamtance with the con- 
dition and usi^s of ancient Egypt, can- 
n6t be properly apptecmtod. 

5. Aiid the Lord apake unto Moses, 
&c. Of the reception which Pharaoh 
gave to (he present ihreatenii^, Moses 
gives us no account, leaving it to be 
inferred from the facts which ensued. 
From these it ia obvious that he treated 
the message either with open or silent 
contempt. He probably seamed the idt 
of being terrified at a swarm of frogs- 
creatures loathsome indeed but despic 
bly harmless. Nothing remained there- 
fore but for Moses to execul 



ion, and show the haughty monarch 
that the Lord of the universe could ea- 
m most contemptible of his 
the intclerahle annoyance 
r destruction of himself and 
his hosts. 

i. The frogs came up, and covered 

land. Heb. 'And the ik® came up,' 

collect, sing, for plur. The word of 

command has but to be uttered, and the 

Lord's armies make their appearance 

countless myriads. Shoals of leap. 

ii^, croaking, filthy frogs on their land, 

their houses, in their heds, in their 

plague ! Many delicate persons and 
ihildren shudder at the sight of one 
IS it suddenly leaps across their path. 
What must have been the condition of 
people thus visited and pursued wher- 
ver they went by swarming multitudes 
f these loathsome vermin I 
7. Themagiciaiisdidso'wiihlkeirea- 
cktaiimenls, and brougkt «p frogs. Or, 
Heb. liJI"''! va-yaalu, that they migld 
bring up; i.e. the magicians nAenipfed 
iat they m%ht bring np i pre- 
cisely the same mode of speech with 
that, V. 1, ' (Aai they m^ht serve mf .' 
As in the two former cases, so here also 
we see no positive evidence that the 
magicians did any thing more than go 
throagh certain preliminary ceremonies 
ot jugglery which may perliapa have 
deceived the senses of the spectators, 
or they might have obtained them from 
among the multitudes produced by Mo- 
ses and Aaron. See Note on Ei. 7. 
1], 12. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



8 IT Then Pharaoh called for Mo- 
ses and Aaron, and said, hEnUeat 
the LoKD that he mav take away 
tlie ftogs'frona me, and from my 
people: and I will let the people 



go, that they may do sacrifice unto 
the Lord. 

And Moses said unto Pharaoh, 
Glory OTer me : when shall I ei 



. lEing 



8. Then Pharaoh tolled for Moses 
artd Aaron, &c. Symptoms of relent- 
ing begin at length to show themsehes . 
The plague was too formidable to be 
despised, too mighty to be resisted, too 
extensive to be remedied. In tho case 

was some mitigation of the scom^e. 
They could procure pure water, though 



Lt labor, by di 



jii^ai 



idtlie 



river. But from the plagoe of the froga 
there was no respite or relief. In the ' 
houses, in their beds, at their tabh 
(hey were kcessmitly infested by the 
hated mtruders. Wiatever quantiti 
of them wefe killed, besides infecting 
the air by their stench, their places 
instantly made good by increased 
bera, so that the very lives of the suf- 
ferers must have been 
them. The ju^ment in its eitremjly 
is no longer endurable. Pharaoh is com 
pelled to intercede for its removal. Hi 
who drove Moses and Aaron from him 
mwr8tli,Vith the angry words, 'Where- 
fore do ye Moses and Aaron let the peo- 
pis from their works ; get you unto your 
burdens,' now sends for them in fear, 
alters his voice, and begs that they 
would entreat the Lord for him. He is 
now glad 10 be beholden to the mercy of 
that God of whom be had beibre spoken 
with the utmost disdain. The request 
to Moses and Aarnn he backs 
promise to lei the people go, in which 
perhaps he was at the 
much so undoubtedly as sinners usually 
ar» in the promises to God that are 
torted from Ihem under the pressun 
the heavy hand of his judgments. 
■ ■ ' 4 in a thousand similar " 



thee and for thy s< 

and for thy people, to destroy the 

ftc^ from thee, and thy houses. 



to be placed upon such prom- 
H That he may take away. 
Heb. "iC^I vayaair, and ke shall take 
away; the same form of expression with 
that adverted to above. So also in the 
closeofthe verse, '(iai they may do sa- 
crifice,' Heb. 'Jnd they shajl do sacri. 
fica.' ITius also where one Evai^ehst, 
Mart, 12. 17, has, 'And the inheritance 
shall be ours ;' another, Luke, SO. 4, has, 
' That the inheritance may ba ours.' 

9. Olory otJer m*. Heb. 1>3> IXStlll 
hithpa^r aJai, have the Aonor over me. 
Moses by these words seems to indicate 
so mnch satisfeclion and joy at the least 
sign of relenting on the part of Pharaoh, 
that he is ready to humble himself in his 
presence, disclaiming, as it were, and 
foregoii^ the honor and pre-eminence 
which naturally accrued to him from 
the performance of such mighty works, 
and laying them at the feet of Pharaoh. 
So obsequious indeed does he profess 
himself in view of the hopeful change 
which had taken place in the kill's 
mind, that he willingly gives him the 
honor of appointing a lime when he 
should entreat the Lord for the removal 
of (he plague. Gr. 'Appoint unto me 
when I shall pray.' Chal. 'Ask for thee 
a powerful work, and give thou the 
time.' The incident suggests an im- 
portant practical hint. The ministers 
of God should be ever prompt to greet 
with joy the slightest symptoms of re- 
lenting in those to whom thoy may have 
been the occasion of suffering, whether 
bodily or mental. Indeed, a benevolent 
mind will be so rejoiced with such indi- 
cations, that he" will readily eichange. 
the language and the a 



n showed how little depend- ! and severity for the n 



It condescend- 
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that they may remoiii in the 

10 Aad he aaid, To-morrow. And 
he said, Be it according- fo thy 
word : chat thou mayest know that 
ithere is none like unto the Ii( 



11 And "the i 



5 shall depart 



idg deporlmant, in otdsr to encourage 
tbe incipient workings of a, godly sor- 
row. IT Thai they may remain in ths 

river only. Not that they should he 
MDioTed by being transferred from the 
land to tliQ rivor, but that they should 
be henceforth cotifintd to the I'iver, and 
not GoUered to infest ths land any more. 
This is the Irae import of the original. 
Those that were aheady on the land 
died and were gathered in hoapE. 

10. Aid ft« said, To-mrm-ow. Heb. 
"inKlS lemahor, against te-Tnurraw. It 
is perhaps a natural query why Pha- 
raoh did not demand an instantaneova 
cesEation of the plague? To this it 
may be replied, that he was possibly 
desirous of seeing whether the frogs 
might not disappear of themselves in 
the meantime. If so, he would have 
Bome show of reason to doubt whether 
tiiey were really the product of super, 
natural agency, or had chanced to ap- 
pear in such countless numbers.' We 
may suppose moreover that it was to 
meet some such latent misgiving in his 
mind that Moses had given him the op- 
tiw of the time that he should fa for 
the vithdniwrhent of the plague. He 
would leave no ground for suspicion that 
the miracle was owing to any other than 
supernatural agency. .Add to this as 
another reason for the delay of a day, 
(hat Pharaoh may hare supposed Ir^m 
ths past that some time would be re- 
quisite for prayei- and consultation of 
the Deity on (he pan of Moses, which 
he was disposed, as a reasonable Ihini;, 
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from thee, and from thy houses, 
and from thy servants, aad from 
thy people ; they shall remam in 
the river wily. 

12 And Moses and Aaron went 
out from Pharaoh; and Moses 
k cried unto the Lord, because of 
tbe frogs which he had brought 
against Fhaiaob. 



i. 10, 17, It 



0,18. it 32.11. Jan 



to allow. ^ Thai lluni nuiyest know, 

&0. These words declare to us the grand 
design of all the diBi)ensations, whether 
of judgment or mercy, of the Most High, 
that he maybe convinced that 'there 
is none like unto the Lord our God;' 
none so wise, so good, so mighty; none 
so formidable as an enemy, none so de- 
sirable as a friend. Nothing would more 
tend to produce this impression on his 
mind than the circumstance of his being 
permitted himieff to assign the time for 
the removal of the frogs, and then to 
see the event punctually accomplished. 
13. Cried utUo the Lord becoMse of 
the frogs. Heb, "ClT iS oi debar, upon 
the u.vrd (or matter) of the &ogs ; i. e. 
on the subject of the frogs, in regard to 
them. See Note on Gen. 15. 1. From 
the force of the ordinal for ' cried' 
(p52-^ yitzoJt) it is to be- at least in- 
ferrcd that Moses prayed with great 
earnestness and intensity of spirit, if 
not with special ene^y of utterance. 
Though the word has a primary refer- 



of the > 



inEl. 



idenlly employed where 
nothing more than a fervent mental pe- 
tition is intended. 'Whei'efore criesl 
thou {jJSSn tilzfdc) unto me?' See 

Note in loc. IT Which he had brought 

against Pharaoh. Hob.nnBi SlUnfflN 
aaher sam le-Fharoh, which ke had put 
to Pharaoh ; i. e. proposed, appointed 
to PharaOh. In other words, he made 
supplication to the Lord relative lo the 
removal of the frogs on the conditions 
which he had fixed, settled, or agreed to 
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CHAPTER VIE. 



103 



13 And the Loeo did according to 
the word of Moses : and the frogs 
died out of the houses, ont of the 
villages, and out of the fields. 

14 And they gathered tJiem to- 
gether upon heaps: and ilie land 

15 But whea Pharaoh saw that 



there was i respite, mhe harden^ 
ed his heart, and hearkened not 
uato them; as the Lord had 

16 f And theLoKD said unto Mo- 
es, Say unto Aaron, Stretch out 
thy rod, and smite the dust of the 



with Pharaoh. This sense of the word 
is rather more agreeaMe to the original, 
and equally so, we think, to the context. 

13. Ont (tf tfte vUlagea. Rattier ac- 
cording to the Heb. 'out of the courts.' 
The term m2h lialxerath is indeEd 
occasionally applied to 'tIU^s ;' but 
its primary sense is that of an open 
lour! or nrctt, a place willed or fenced 
round. This is probably the meanuig 
here. The writer's design seems to be 
to say, that the frogs first deserted the 
houses, then the court-yards or enclosed 
grounds about Ihs hisses, and lastly 
the open fields. 

14. They gathered them togelhcT upon 
heaps. Heb. 'Gathered ibemtogetht 
heaps, heaps.' SeeHote on Gen. 14. 1 
They were now delivered from the pri 
cipal calamity, i>ut they still had a mo 
offensive evil to endure to keep Pharaoh 
inmindofhis promise. Beingobl^d' 
gather together the dead frogs in heap 
the number aod size of such masses 
putrifying. matter were so great as 
fill the whole air with an odor that w. 
intolerable. 

16. WhenPharaoJi saw that there UJ 
rtspite. Heb. nrmtt harevahdh, 
breaihing. Gr. avaif^i^s, a Tcfreahin, 
as rendered, Acts, 3. 10, 'When the 
times of refreshing (n-ai^/iiStut) shall 
coma from the presence of the Lord.' 
The usual effect of the intermissio! 
of divine jndgments upon obstinate o( 
fenders is here strikingly displayed. 
'Let favor be showed lo the wiokei" 
yet will he not learn righteousness 
in the land of uprightness will he de 
unjustly, and will not behold the m 
jesty of the Lord.' Is. 26. 10. Tl 



respite granted in order to lend the re- 
bellions king to repentance, serves but 
embolden him in the career of dis- 
idience, and harden his heart afresh. 
Without considering either what he had 
lately felt, or what he had reason to 
"ear, he utterly disregards his promise, 
nd settles down again into a posture 
if in^iouB defiance of the wrath of 
heaven. How exact the counterpart 
which this conduct finds in that of sia- 
ners awakened and aroused by some 
startling appeal of Providence or of the 
Holy Spurit. No more slrikii^ picture 
of this perverseneSB has ever l>een iiir- 
nished than that which we find in the 
words of the Psalmist, Ps. 78. 34—42. 
' When he slew them, then they soi^ht 
him: and they returned and inquired 
early ailer God. And they remembered 
that God was their Rock, and the high 
God their Redeemer. Nevertheless they 
did flatter him with their inouth, and 
they lied unto him with their tongues. 
For their heart was not right with him, 
neither were they sleadfiist in his cove- 
nant. How oft did they provoke him 
in tho wilderness, and grieve him in the 
desert ! Ye?, tliey turned back and 
tempted God, and limited the Holy One 
of Israel. . They remembered not hie 
hand, nor the day when he deEvered 
them from the enemy.' 

10. Stretch oui thy rod. The judg- 
ment now lo be inflicted was lo be in- 
flicted without any previous wamii^. 
On the other hand, the fourth and fifth 
were preceded by a warning, while the 
sixth was not ; ^ain, the seventh and 
eighth were announced, but not so the 
ninth ; under the tenth the people were 
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land, that it. may become lice 
throughout all the laud of Egypt. 
17 And they did so ; for Aaron 
stretched out his hand with his 
rod, and smote the dust of the 

sent away. God was under no obliga- 
tions lo make known his purposes to 
Pharaoh before hand, and liom his gross 
abuse of the respite granted him, he 
bad no reason lo be surprised if anolher 
plague of tenfold severity, or of utter 
destruclivenesB should suddenly burst 
forth upon him. But though God sees 
Gt a jam to ' correct' him without warn- 
ii^, yet it is 'with measure, lest he 
should ba brought to nothing.' 

n. It became lice, Sic. Heh.&Uifn- 
nini. Gr. annfe!, gnals. Of the real 
instrument by which the third plagae 
was effeftled, we are inclined lo adopt, 
as most probable, the view given by the 
Editor of Hut Pictorial Bible. ' The 
Septuagint renders the Hebrew nord 
fi''33 kianim, by mni^ti, which 
the mosquito gnat ; and this rendering 
is entitled to great respect, when i 
recollect that the Iran^tors lived 
Egypt. It is also confirmed by Origen 
and Jerome, who, with the Septuagint, 
form perhaps the best mass of authority 
on such a point which it is possible to 
possess, Gesenius, Dr. Boothroyd, and 
others, concur in this view of the word ; 
but it is certain that the generality of 
interpreters agree with the common 
translation, which perhaps may be ac- 
counted for by the fact, that the noi. 
some parasite is better known in the 
West than the mosquito, although, hap- 
pily, neither of them are so generally 
familiar as in the East. The writer 
has had some experience in difibrenf 
countries of the misery and continual 
Irritation which the mosquito-gnat oc- 
casions, and can say, without the least 
hesitation, that of all insect plagues 
there is none which he should think so 
inloierable. The activity of these in- 
sects, their EHiatl size, their insatiable 



earth, aad "it became lice in man 
and in beast r all the dust of the 
land became lice throughout all 
the land of Egypt. 

"Ps. los. 31. 

thirst for blood, and tho power of their 
sting, which enable them to run riot not 
only on the eiposed parts of the person, 
but on those that are thinly covered, as 
the 1^, almost render existence a ca- 
lamity during the seasons in which they 
most abound. The painful sensation 
which their sling produces, and the in- 
tolerable and protracted itchii^ which 
ensues, with the combined torture re- 
sulting from the infliction of fresh stings 
while the former are still smarting, is 
scarcely less distressing to the mind 
than to the body. To secure sleep at 
night, the inhabitants of the countries 
infested by these insects are obliged to 
shelter Uiemselves under mosquito-nets 
or curtains ; and it deserves to be men- 
tioned th^ this precaution was used by 
the ancient Egyptians. There is a re. 
markable passage on this subject in 
Herodotus. Alter mentioning how the 
country is infested by gnats, he says 
that as the wind will not allow these 
insects to ascend to any considerable 
elevation, the inhabilants of Upper 
Egypt sleep in turrets lo avoid these 
; but that in lower Egypt 
the people sleep securely underneath 
their nets with which they fish by day, 
and which they spread over their beds 
at night. This has puzzled translators 
and others ; but it is a fact that mos- 
quitoes and other flies will not pass 
gh nets, the meshes of which are 
more than large enough to admit 
This is practically known in 
parts of Italy, where the inhabit- 
use net window-curtaina which 
J>eely admit the air while they eicludo 
gnats and flies. How severely this ca- 
"amity was fell is evinced by the iact 
lial the Egyptians and other nations 
f antiqnity had gods whose especial 
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18 And i>llie loagicians did so with 
their enchantments to bring forth 



provinifl it was to protect them froi 
these and other 'flies.' The 'Baalz' 
bub,' or 'god of flies,' so often mei 
tioned in Scripture, was a deity ot this 
description, We read also of towns 
near lakes and maiahy grounds (where 
these insects particularly abonnd) be- 
uigdosertedon account of this nuisance, 
as well as of important military under- 
tailings being telirujuished. As the mos- 
qnitOBS breed in marshy soil, and par- 
ticularly in moist riee,^roundB, where 
such exist,' the annual overflowing of 
the Nile renders Egypt but too fayot- 
able to their production. They accord- 
ingly appear in immense swarms, and 
the testimony of travellers concur in 
decUring that there is no country, in 
the old continent at least, where the 
mosquito-gnats are so numerous ^d 
vorooions as in I^Tpl, or where the 
pain of their wound and the consequent 
smart and itching are so acute. We 
liave abstained from describing them, 
as their general appearance and habits 
do not difl'er from those of the common 
gnal; but there is no 
degree of snnoyajice 
sion. The Egyptia 



lice, but they p could not : so tliere 
were lice upon ifiaii, and upon beast. 

P LuHe 10. 18. aTlfn.3.8,9. 
were brought thus abundantly at a 
of the year when they do not usu- 
ally abound.' Pict. Bib. 

18. Tke magscinm did >o, ttc. — bvl 
could not. That is, they tried the ut- 
most of their skill to imitate the mira- 
cle, but they could not. The motives 
which led them at first to engage in the 
contest with Moses, the shame of de- 
sisting, and some slight appearancBS 
of success in their former attempts, 
prompted them still to carry on their 
imposture in the prcMnt instance. But 
all was unavailing. With all their skill 
in magic, and with all their desterity 
iving the spectators, they could 
n succeed so far as they had 
already done in producit^ a specious 
counterfeit of the work of Moses Had 
they hitherto performed real miracles, 



baffled a 

ot be a greater miracle to produce 

or gnats, than to turn rods into 

serpents, water into blood, or to create 

frc^. It is indeed often said that they 

were now laid under --'—-*-■ ° 






t appear^ 






,, that 



rhich they 
lan gnat is rather 

^ _ fllored, with wliite 

spotVon'the articulation of the legs. 
It may be objected to the view of iht 
~ text which we have taken, that it de- 
tracts from the miraculous nature ol 
the visitation to snppose it connected 
with insects which Egypt naluralty pro 
dnces in such abundance. But this ob- 
jection equally applies to ' Uce,' which 
swarm there to such a degree that it 
difficnlc for the most cleanly persons lo 
keep themselves wholly free from them. 
If we take either reading, it is only 
necessary to conclude (which the teit 
expressly states) that the creatures 
were brought in swarms most enlraor- 
dinary even in Egypt, and perhaps that 



laid under any other restraint 
than that which arose from the imprac- 
ticability of the thing itself compared 
with their other performances. The 
vermin now produced were so minute 
that it is inconceivable that any human 
artifice should even appear to produce 
them. Besides in all the former in- 
stances the magidans knew beforehand 
what they were to undertake, and had 
time for preparation. But now, as the 
plague came without warnii^, they had 
no opportunity for contrivii^ any eipe- 
dient for imitating or impeachic^ the 
act of Moses. And had they been al- 
lowed time, how was it possible for 
them to make it appear, that they pro- 
duced these creatures by which they 
themselves and alt the cowUty Were ak 
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19 Then the magicians said .... 
Pharaoh, This is q the finger of 
God: and PharaoJi's >■ heart was 
hardened, and he hearkened nol 
unto them ; as the Lord had said. 

20 K And the Lobd said unto Mo- 
ses, • Rise up early in the morning, 



11.9 



6.3,9. Ps.t 






ready corered! Wtat then was more 
natural than tliat the ahortiveness of 
their present altempta should i>e ex- 
pressly mentioned, and that loo Willi, 
out implyit^ ihat they had really suc- 
ceeded in any former instance ? 

19. This islhefingera/Qod. That 
is, the special work and power of God ; 
who is said, after the manner of men, 
^ do things by his hand or 'dnger;' Ps, 
8.4^103.36.— 109.37.— 2 Sam.6.9. To 
this phraseology Christ had reierem 
when lie refuted those who withstood 
his miracles, as these magic 
Moses; Luke, 11. 20, 'If I with the 
finger of God cast out devils ;' i 
another Evangelist aipresses thus 
least outdeYilsbylhe^frtiiyGod.' It 
inay well be doubted, hoWBier, whether 
by this acknowledgment the magicians 
intended to award any Iionor to Moses 
and Aaron, or oven to the true God. 
The original expression as uttered by 
them, may have reference not to Jeho- 
Yai, but to the divinities worshipped in 
Egypt ; so that it is simply equivalent 
to sajit^, that were it not for tho in- 
visible agency of the gods (Elohim), 
Moses and Aaron were no better work- 
ers of wonders than themselves, but 
that in some way unaccountable they 
were frustrated in their attempts. This 
was the hest apoli^ they could make 
for Iheir own failure of success, and to 
prevent Pharoah from tcproachmg them 
with the want of skill m their profes- 
sion. IT And.PkaTOoh's heart lata 

hardened. How clearly does it appear 
from Ehis, tliat unbelief will sometimes 
Bursise Ihe refutation of the lies by 



and stand before Pharaoh ; (lo, he 
Cometh forth to the water,-) and 
say «mo him. Thus saith the Lord, 
' Let my people go, that they may 

21 Else, if thou wilt not let my 
people go, behold, I will send 
swarms of flies upon Ihee, and up- 

which it is nourished. Who wouW 
lot have thought that this confession 
if the magicians, which was a virtual 
avowal of the impotency of their craft, 
together with the striking displeasure 
of the Almighty, manifested in the new 
talamity visited upon him, would have 
made the haughty monarch at least be- 
gin to waver in his resolution ? Butno. 
We still read the alFeoting record of 
his perverseness and his guilt, showing 
that he grew more and more obstinate. 
' Though thou shouldesl bray a fool in 
a mortar with a pestle, yet will not hia 
foolishness depart from him.' 



early i: 



the n. 



■ning. 



and stand be/ore Pharaih, See. The 
servant of God was not lo he behmd- 
hand with the earliest morning visita- 
tion of Pharaoh to the god of his idol, 
atry, nor was he to be daunted or dete^ 
red by what had happened from again 
-neeting him fece lo face, and renewing 
lis inejorable demands. Proud and im- 
lerious and exasperate^ as he was, he 
BBS again to be challei^ed in the name 
if Ihe Most High, to let the captives go 
ree, and in easo of his refusal, to pre- 
lare to encounter another detachment 
if the Lord's armies, no less fierce and 
formidable than that from which he had 
ust been delivered — provided indeed 
le mere delivered from it, which is not 
expressly stated. Jehovah had but to 
'hiss for the fly,' and the willed in- 
sect hosts would be present, in counN 
less multitudes, to eieciite his orders, 

31. Iwillsend sunrnis of dies ujion 
Ihee.kc. Heb.aiy aroft, o miiiuro, or 
mixed aimrtaj i. e. probably of fliai. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



oii -thy servants, and upon thy 
people, and into thy houses r and 
theliouses of the Egyptk"- -■-" 



a shall 



„. full of swarms of flies, and 
also the- ground whereon tiey 



wasps, hornets, and. other Teiatious and 
stinging insects. It wiil be observed 
diat 'flies' io our version, being printed 
in Italics, is not in the original, nor is 
it easy to ascertidn precisely what kind 
of siwrm or mixture foi'med the con- 
stituents of the fourth plague. The 
original term, 315 arob, appUed in Ei. 
13. 38, to nieo, and rendered, 'a miied 
muUitude,' comes from ms lo siingle, 
(flid is uadersloo.d by most of the Jew- 
ish iwerpretera lo imply -o mUctd mtrf- 
tUnde of noisome beasts. Thus, Targ, 
Jer. 'A mined swarm of wild beasts.' 
Chal. 'A mixed swarm of wild beasts of 
the field.' Josaphua, 'Various s 
pestilential creatures.' Rab. So 
lAll kinds of venomous animals, 
pents and scorpions.' Aben Eki 
the wild ' " 



s, bears, and leopards.' The Sept. 
however, renders it by Koofivi™, dog-fty, 
from its biting, an insect that fastens 
its teeth so deep in tiie iesh, and Bticka 
so Tery close, that it oftentimes makes 
cattle run mad. The etymology of the 
word leads us, on the whole, to cegaid 
as probably true the rendering give 
Ps. 78. 49, , 'He sent (315 arab) dive; 
sorla of fliet among them which de- 
voured them;' BO that it v^s not.one 
particular kind, but all sorts of veia: 
tiotis, winged ofaaturas of the smaller 
tribes, mingled together in one prodi- 
gious swarm. It must be admitted, bow- 
ever, that there is so striking a simi- 
larity between ibis and what we have 
suppated to be the preceding plague, as 
to give some countananoe to the si^- 
gastion of the Editor of the Pictorial 
Bible. ' As the word Arab implies a 
mixture, the Vulgate has translated it 
'eil sorts of flies,' andfrom thence our 
yetsitHi ' Ewafms of flies,' where it is lo 
be observed that 'flies,' in Italics, i 
in the original. We are left to 



j'ecture what kiitd of fly is meant, or 
whether, indeed, the plague consisted 
in flies at all. The language of the 24th 
varse is remarkable : ' The bnd was 
corrupted by reason of the swarra,' 
whiBh could hardly apply lo any 'fly,' 
properlyao called. If also weiefer to 
Ps, 78. 45, we see the Arab is described 
ing the Egyptians, which is 
; seems inappEcable to a fly. 
Upon the whole, we strongly incline to 
the opinion which has found some able 
supporters of late years, that the Egyp- 
'ra beetle (blatta jE^iiOca) is de- 
)led in this place. The beetle, which 
aloiost every vihere a nuisance, is 
particidarly abundant and oficnsive m 
Egypt, and all the circumstances which 
the Scriptures in difiarent places inti- 
mates concerning the Arab, applies with 
much accuracy to this species. It de- 
vours every thing that comas in its way, 
even clothes, books, and plants, and 
does not hasitata to inflict severe bitas 
on man. If also we conceive tliat oub 
object of these plagues was to chastise 
Ihe Egyptians throi^h their own idols, 
there is no creature of its class which 
conld be more fitly employed than this 
insect,. VHiat.^ecise place it filled in 
the religious system of that remarkable 
people has never, we iwlieve, been ex- 
actly determinad ; but that it otoapied 
a couBpiououE place amot^ their sacred 
creatures seems to ba evinced by the 
fact, that there is scarcely any figure 
jvhich occurs more freqnently in Egyp- 
tian sculpture and jaintii^. Visiters to 
the British Museum may satisfy them- 
selves of tills feet, and they will also 
observe a remarkable colossal figure of 
a, beetle in greenish colored granite. 
Figures of beetles cut in green-colored 
EtonB occur very frequently in the an- 
eient tombs of Egypt. They are gener- 
1- ally plain ; but some have hieroglypbii; 
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22 And "I will sever i 
the land of Goshen, in which my 
people dwell, that no swarms of 
fiies shall be there ; lo ihe end 
thou mayeat know that I am the 
Loss, in the midst of the earth. 

figures cut on their backs, and others 
have been founil wilh human heads. 
The %j])lian beetle is about the size 
of Ibe common beetle, and its general 
color is also black. It is chiefly dis- 
liDguished by having a broad while band 
upoii the aalerior mai^n of its oval 
corslet.' net. BiUe. The reader will 
perceive that the real nature of this 
judgment is still a matter nf greal un> 
cecJainty, and one on which we can 
scarcely obtain even a balance of prob- 
abilities. ¥ The ground upon vMeA 

they are. It is not dear to what the 
pronoun 'they' refers. If it 
miied swarm, it would seei 
the implication that they i 
kind of ground reptiles, probably of the 
smaller species, and if this were so, i1 
fiiTOrs Iho above interpretation otbeetUs 
more decisively than any thing that has 
been yet offered. 

SI. And I wUl sever. Heb. ''fl''5Dn 
hipfit^thtf I uriU nvirvellouSty sever : 
i. e, will separate and eiempt in a mar- 
vellous mamier. Accordingly, the Gr. 
renders it, 'I will marvellously glorify, 
or miraculously honor ;' the same word 
which occurs Luke, 5. 2, 6, 'And they 
were all amazed, and jlor^fied God,' 
The Heb. term occurs, Ps. 4. 3, 'Know 
that the Lord hath sit apart him that is 
godly for himself;' i. e. hath glorious- 
ly or honorably distinguished, discrimi- 
nated, appropriated him that is godly. 
Again, Es. 33. 16, ' So shall we he sepn- 
TOted, I and thy people, from all the 
people that are upon the fcce of the 
earth.' Gr. 'Shall be more glorious,' 
Compare Wisd. 18. 8, speaking of this 
; 'For wherewith thou didst pun. 
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23 And I will put a division he* 
ween my pesple and thy people ; 
o-morrow shall this sign be. 

24 And the Lord did so: and 
there came a grierous swarm of 

fiies into the house of Pharaoh, and 

didst glorify us whom thou hadst call 

ed,' V luiill put a division. Heb, 

ens ""flHO samli pedath, lunllputor 
Kt Ttdartption. PB.m.9, 'He sentrt- 
demption unto bis peopje/ The Gr, 
renders it by haim^n division, or di> 
linttim, the same word which occurs 
3, 22, ' The r^teousness of God 
I is by faith of Jesns Christ unto all 
upon ^1 tttem that beKevs ; for there 



Kd^er, 



^eO,a. 



=i„).' I: 






■ adve: 



!, bylb 



plagues appear 

Ibe Egyptians" and Hebrews. We cm 

easily understand thai the Jailer were 

included in these visitalitma, to punitli 

them for their partially favoring the 

idolatries of Egypt, and for their onbe- 

lief But as this may havB contributed 

to prevent the Egyptians from seeing the 

finger of God in the previous plagues, a 

distinction was henceforth to be made, 

1 the land of Goshen to be eiempted 

m the calamities still impending. It 

a a ' division' strikmgly illustrative 

that final diversity of allotment 

ich awaits the two great classes of 

0, the righteous and the wicked, in 

great day of discrimination. Itmay 

be remarked that as the preceding verso 

announces the severing of the land of 

Goshen from the rest of Egypt, some of 

the Jewish commentators nBderstand by 

this verse not a mere, repetition of the 

former, but an assurance that if ever 

any of the Israelites should chance to 

be in any other part of %ypt, they 

should there also remain uninjured by 

the plague. 

S4. There came a gtieeoas strnrm. 

Hob. ^33 a"l5 arob kabtd, a heavy 

arm. The epithet in -the original 

ly apply either to the grievousam 
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ail ihe laad of Egypt : the land wa 
corrupted by reason of the swarn 
offiie!, 

25 f And Pharaoh called for Mt 
sea, and for Aaron, and said, Go y( 
saoriHce to your God in the land. 

^6 And Moses said, Ic IB not met 



of the plague considered in its effects, 
ot to the vaa numbers of the inBeots hy 
which it w»s brought about. See Note 

on Geo. 50. 9. V The Idnd was cor- 

niplcd; or Hah. 'destroyed/ as the 
tvord oilen sisQificG. See Nolo oa Gen. 
e. 13, By the land we are probably to 
understand the ' inhabitants of tile land,' 
Who were deEtroyed la the sense of be. 
it^ reduced to the greatest estiemities, 
and of suffarmg an annoyance that was 
almost beyond endurance, m addition 
to which probably many of them actu- 
ally perished in consequence of the in- 
flammalioa produced by the biles or 
Stings of the venomous insects. The 
OTiginal word, howeref, is often used lo 
signify Ihi alBictive and wasting effects 
of a Judgment \('hlch at the same time 
falls short of actually extinguishing life. 
Thus the Psalmist says of this and the 
preceding plague of frogs, Ps, IS. 45, 
'Ha sent divers sorts of flies among 
them, which devoured IKem (d53S"i 
yokelum) , and fro^ which destroyed 
thtm (DtTTIffln tdakhithtm, corrupted 
them).' Ilis probably to this judgment 
more pspoeially that the author of the 
Book of Wisdom allndos when he says, 
ch. 16. 8 — 10, 'And indeed Ihou madeEt 
thine enemies to confess that it is thou 
■Who deliverest from all eii\ : For them 
the bitings of grasshoppers and flies 
killed, neither was thero found any re- 
medy fortheir life : for they were wor- 
thy to lie punished by such. Bot thy 
sons not the very teeth of venomous 
dragons overtame, for thy mercy was 
ever by them.' It is, however, but fair 
to remark that some commentators of 
note suppose that the ' cormpiion' or 
Vol. I 10 



so to do ; for we shall sacrifice J the 
abomination of the Egyptians lo 
the LoKD our God : Lo, shall we 
sactifvce the abomination of the 
Egyptians before theit eyes, and 
will they not slone us ? 

y Gen, 43, 33. tl 45, 34. Deat. T. £5, SC. & 



' desiruction' of the land here mentioned 
was the spoiling, devouring, or consum- 
ing of the fruits of the land, the herbage, 
tho young grain, the pasture grounds, 
&c. If the plague consisted of swarms 
o{beelies,lhis is net an improbable sup- 
posiuou. 

35, Go ye, sacrifice to your God in tht 
Idjtd. It is evident that each successive 
plague thus far exceeded in intensity 
that which went before it, and so griev- 
ous was the present, that with a view 
to its removal Pharaoh sent for Moses 
and Aaron and proposed lo them a CDm- 
promiie. Unable to bear llie torment- 
ing scourge, and yet unwilling to resign 
his grasp of his Hebrew bondmen, he 
flatters liimself that by a kalf-ieai/ meas- 
ure be may secure himself from injury 

should sacrifice to their fiod, provided 
they wonld do it in the laod of Egypt. 

36. Moses sadd, Sis not meet Kto do. 
Heb. -p trmV)) -jIM »Sl to nakon lata- 
oth ken, it is not appointed, ordained, 
constituted, solo do. Tho reply of Mo- 
ses was prompt and decided. He knew 
his duty too well thus lo depart, in the 
feast degree, from the strict import of 
bis instructions. Implicit obedience was 
his only rale of conduct, and by adher- 

ssed will of Jehovah, tlie name of 
Moses has come down to tho latest gen- 
eration honored hy the testimony of 
pre-eminentJM(i«j(—' Moses was /oi(A- 
ful in all his bouse.' Far from accept- 
ing this concession, he tells Pharaoh 
there is no alternative. His (irfire "- 
quisilioa must be complied with, or it 
woubi amount lo nothing. He more- 
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27 We will go »three days' jour- 
ney into the wilderness, and sacri- 
fice to the LosD our GckI, e^ » he 
shall conunand us. 



over condascends lo slate ti 
u^y it is impossiUe Id lisleu 
proposal. He iii effeet presents his ob- 
jectioDB in the form of a dUemma: If 
WB eaorifiee here, we must do i 
after the mamier of the %ypli 
of the Israelites. If aiier iAciri 
that would bo an abommalion 
Lord our God ; if after our ow 
ner, that would he an ahomint 
them, and they will stone us ; for they 
will not endure to see us slay those ani- 
mals for sacrifice, which they adore as 
. deities. Chal. 'For the beasts whicli (he 
E^tians worship, sKall we offer for sa- 
otificBj lo, shall we offer for sacrifice the 
beasts which the I^yptians worship )' 

27. As he shaU command us. The Is- 
raelites linow not, therefore, precisely 
in what manner they should serve the 
Lord, till they came to the place ap- 
pointed. So Moses says, ch. 10. 26, 
'We knpw not with what we must serve 
the Lord until we come thither.' 

28. Oalyyiahall not go very ftiT away. 
The haitjhty monarch still shrinfcsfrom 
an tincOBditioadl submission lo the maa- 
dalBofheaven. He will yield the form- 
er pomt, and allow them lo go out of 
Egypt, but then they must agree not to 
go very far away,~a. stipulation of 
which the object evidently was to keep 
them Blill within his reach- In this, 
and still more clearly in the subsequent 
incidents, the king betrays his suspicion 
that under the plea of going into the 
wilderness to worship their God, the 
real intention of the Hebrews was to 
make their escape from his power al- 
together. Indeed it must be admitted 
thai the Tcol question before Pharaoh 
was not merely the ostensible fnatter, 
whether the Hebrews were to be uUow- 



33 And Pharaoh said, I will let you 
go, that ye may sacrifice to the Loep 
your God in the wilderness ; oiily 
ye shall not go very fer away': 



ed a week's holiday, to go and hold 
■■■ - - feast m the desert, but whellier he 
henceforth to lose entirely so con- 
siderable and BO useful a part of th? 
population of the kingdom. This was 
'■""^i^'ian view nf the qneation; to 
which is to Jje added the apprehension 
that hecoming thus independent of their 
control, they might one day resolie 
Ives into a very dangerous hos- 
tile power on the "frontiers, whether in 
"le desert as pastoral nomadea, or as a 
atled people in Palestine. Viewing 
;he matter thus, as the Egyptian king 
unquestionablydid, his conduct, though 

Eurprisu^. It goes to illustrate his po- 
sition lo bear in mind, that he could say 
he had not brought them into bondage. 
They had labored for a century in the 
public aetrica ; whence the king, or few 
Egyptians then living, had ever known 
ilherwise than as bondsmen, and 
f any Hebrews then living, could 
iber when they were free. In 
circumstances it may justly be 
doubted whether there is now any state 
■ing bondsmen, however acquired, 
which would consent to part with them 
much easier lerma than the urgent 
npulsion to which God had recourse 
with Pharaoh. Corrupt human nature 



!r shown ar 
holding on to a usurped dommion 
a nation or community of slaves, 
latter how cleat their right to be 
or how great the injustice or op. 
Ion of detaming them in bondage, 
yet for the most part men will ' harden 
their hearts,' just as did Pharaoh, in re- 
sistu^ the claims of justice, and will 
resign their asserled possessions only 
with their lives. 
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CHAPTER rX. 



Ill 



29 And Moses said, Behold, I go 
out from thee, and I will entreat 
the Lord that the swarms of flies 
may depart from Pharaoh, from 
his servants, and from his people, 
to-morrow: hut let not Pharaoh 
c deal deceitfully any more, in not 
letting the people go to sacrifice to 
the LoRn. 

30 And Moseswentout from Pha- 
raoh, and ^ entreated the Lorb : 

31 And the Lobu did according to 
the word of Moses ; and he removed 
the swarms of files from Phara- 
oh, from his servants, and from 
his people; there remained not 



29—32. J xniil entreat the Lord. As 
Pharaoh had appended to his proposal 
a request that Moses would intercede 
for him with the Lord for the remoTal 
of the plague, he expresses his I'eadiness 
to do so, but he at the samo time bids 
hini beware of BCting any more deceit- 
iliUy with the Lord or his servants. 
Those that hava onc« been perfidious 
are justly liable to suspicion, and there- 
fore TiBTB no grounds to lake it ill that 
they are admonished on this score in re- 
gard to the future, Wilh what pro- 
priety Moses eihorted Pharaoh 10 be, 
ware of iiiolaling his promise again ap- 
pear from the sequel. No sooner was 
tliis calamity OTer-past, than like a bent 
bow the spirit of the Mug sprung back 
to its former habitual obstinacy, and 
heedless of the admonition and of his 
own word, he refused to let the peo- 
ple go. 

CHAPTER IX. 
In four successive plagues of con- 
stantly increasing severity had Pharaoh 
already besn made to feel the lig' 
down of the heavy arm of the divii 
donation, without yet being brought to 
■nibmlt to the mandate of heaven, 
consequently yel stands a mark for tho 



And Pharaoh = hardened hia 
heart at this time also, neither 
would he let the people go. 
CHAPTkE IX. 

THEN the LoHD said unto Moses, 
» Go in unto Pharaoh, and tell 
him. Thus saith the. Lord God of 
the Hebrews, Let my people go, 
that they may serve me. 

2 For if thou ^ refuse to let 'hem 
go, and wilt hold them still. 

3 Behold, the = hand of the Loud 
is upon thy cattle which is in (he 
field, upon the horaes, upon the 
asses, upon the camels, upon the 
oxen, and upon the sheep : there 
shall be a very grievous it 

. IS. ch.4, SI, ' ' ■ 



arrows from Jehovah's quiver. His last 
recent breach of faith was so gross an 
affront both to God and to Moses, that 
we might have looked for the infliction of 
another jui^ment without the least pre- 
monition. But wamii^ is here given of 
another plague of still more deadly na- 
ture than any of the preceding, in case he 
shoald persist in refusii^ to let the peo- 
ple go. Would that hia compliance bad 
spared the historian the necessity of re- 
lating any thing but the tkrealening ! 
But alas ! we pass directly into the nar. 
rativeofitsezecuEion. 

3. Wilt hold t\em still. Heb. JJItltQ 
D2 mahasik bam, strengtlieiieat upon 
them ; i, e. forcibly detaining them. 

3. Seluild, the hand of the Lord it 
upon the catlle, &c, Heb. mn"' T' 
n"'in yad Yehooah hoyah, the hand of 
the Lord (is) heing {i. e, made to be) 
upon the cattle, Su;. Carrying still the 
future import which so frequently per- 
tains to the present participle. The 
plague iit this instance was to come di- 
rectly from the hand of the Lord, with- 
out the intermediate wielding or wav. 
ing of Aaron's rod, IT A very griev- 
ous murrain. Heb. ^!«a^a^ im dejw 
l:abedmeod,apestilencciiery heavy; ito. 
a very great and general mortaUty, as 
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118 EXO 

4 And J the Loed shall sever be- 
tween the cattle of Israel, and the 
cattle of Egypt r and there shall 
nothing die of all that is the chil- 
dren's of Israel. 

5 And the Lord appointed a set 



appears from v. 6. Tha original word 
for •mniTaiii,' when applied to men, is 
liBnsIaled 'pestilence,' and is rendered 
in the Gr. boih here and elsewhere, hy 
Bayaros.dialh. See Note on Kx. 5. 3. Out 
English word < munain' comes either 
iioni the French mourir, to die, or from 
the Greek pupirii'u, to groa lean, to 
uiiile avmg. It is with us applied to s. 
s parlicalar contagious dieease amoi^ 
cattle, the symptoms of which are a 
hanging down and swelling of the head, 
abundance of gum in the eyes, rattling 
in Che throat, difficulty of breathing, 
palpitation of the heart, sta^ering, a 
hot biealh, and a shining loi^e ; all 
which symptoms prove that a general 
inflammation hns taken place. But as 
no particular disorder is here specifled, 
morlality would have been a better rend- 
ering. There was a peculiar affliction 
in the judgmenl of (he murroin, not only 
from the I^yplians being dependent on 
(heir animals in various ways for their 
sustenance and pomforl, but also from 
their being compelled to witness their 
excruciating sufferings without the pow- 
er of affording relief. The poor beasts 
themeelTes were guiltless of wrong, yet 
having thoii being under a constitution 
in which they are a sort of appendage 
to man, they are made subject to sufier- 
ing by reason of his sin, or as Jeremiah 
expresses it, ch. 12. 4, 'For the wicked- 
ness, pf the land, the beasts are con- 
sumed,' This infliction therefore was 
a trial to Pharaoh and tha Egyptians 
whetlier they would be at all wrought 
upon by a view of the effects of their 
sin as evinced in the suflerings of tlie 
unoflending brute creation. At the same 
time, in order to impress them still more 
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time, saying, To-morrow the Lord 
shall do this thing in the land. 
6 And the Lobd did (hat thing on 
the morrow, and • all the cattle of 
Egvpt died : but of the cattle of the 
children of Israel died not one. 



forcibly with the displeasure of God 
against them, the Israelites, whom they 
so much despised and oppressed, were 
entirely eiempt from this calamity. 

5. Totmrrov- ike Lord shall do thU 
IMng in the land. The filing of Ihe 

judgment when it came the more re- 
markable. ' We know not what any day 
will bring forth, and therefore cannot 
say what we will do to-morrow, hut 
God can.' Henry, 

e. All the cotlle nf Egypt died. That 
is, some of all sorts; not absolutely 
each and every one ; for we find, v. 19, 
2S, some remaining which were smitten 
by a subsequent plague. This peculiar 
usage of the word 'all,' as denoting 
some of alt kinds, instead of the absih 
late totalily of the number spoken of, 
is of great importance to a r%ht un- 
defslanding of tie sacred Scriptures 
throughout. Thus, 1 Tim. 3. 4, 'Who 
will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto a knowledge of the truth ;' 
i, e. all classes and ranks of men ; for 
he had just before exhorted that prayers 
should be made for ' kings and for all 
that are in authority j' implying, that 
as no order of men are placed without 
the pals of salvation, so none should 
be left out of the supplications of the 
saints. In like manner it is to be ob-~ 
served, that while in v. S5, of this chap- 
ter it is said tliat ' the hail smote every 
herb of the fieH,' in ch. 10. 16, we are 
loH that the locusts ale ' every herb of 
the land which the hail had lefi.' For 
a full and interesting illustration of this 
phraseology, see J. P. Smith's Geology 
and Scripture Compared, p. S47, in res- 
pect lo the universality of tbe dettige. 
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7 And. Eharaoh si 



I, and behold, i^. 

e of the cattle of T)i 

the fsraefites dead. And f the heart 
of Pharaoh was hardened, and he 
did not let the people go. 

8 1 Ani the Lord said unto Moses 
and unto Aaron, Take to you hand- 
fuls of ashes of the furnace, and let 
Moses sprinkle it toward the hea- 
ven in the sight of Pharaoh. 

9 And it stall become small dust 



,m all the land of Egypt, and shall 
boil breaking (orih y>ithbh,i 



upon man, andupMibeast, through- 

ut all tJie land of Egypt. 

10 And they took ashes of the fur- 
nace, and stood before Pharaoh ; 
and Moses aprinWed it up toward 
heaven : and it became •> a boil 
" :eaking forth wilh blains upon 

lan, and upon beast. 



7. AndPhariKhsent,&c. Thisshowa 
that he was al least somewhat impress- 
ed by the plague as a calamily of very 
mairellous operation. His send: 
Bseerlain the fact of the Israeliti 
emption indicates that he was not sutis- 
fied with reports to that effect.. B"' 
whether the result of the mission eo 
vinced him tliat the hand of God was 
the affliction or not, it is clear that no 
permanent good impression was made 
ugoQ him. Hia heajl remained still «n- 
softened, and ho refused to let Israel go. 

8. Take to yoa kandfuli of ashes of 
the furnace, &c. Something similar to 
this is still to be recc^ized in the ma- 
ledictory usages of tha East. 'When 
the magicians pronounce an impreca- 
tion on an indiTidual, a vill^e, or a 
country, they take ashes of cow's dni^ 
(or from a common fire,) and tkroio 
them in the air, sayii^ to the objects 
of their displeasure, such a sickness, or 
such a curse, shall surely come npon 
you.' Soberti. The obstinacy of Pha- 
raoh under such an acoumulati 
calls, warnings, and judgments a 
coming continually a sin of a more and 
more a^asalad character, and it was 
therefore fitlmg that the ponishments it 
incurred should also be of a growing in- 
tensity. As. the ravages of the pesti- 
lence that hid wasted their flocks and 
herds had proved unavailing, a plague 



it comes from a root s^fying 'to 
blow/ properly denotes the fcie cine- 
real particles which are carried off in 
the dense clouds of smoke arising from 
afumace. The origmal for 'furnace' sig- 
nifies also a 'lime-kiln or brick-kiln;' 
and as these were among the instru- 
nwnts of oppression to the Israelites, it 
was fitting that they should be convert- 



.sof 






hould s< 



(heir todies and touch thera I 
quick. The Heb. term for ' ash( 



the 



Egyptians, for God oftentimes makes 
men to reci^nize their sin in their pun- 
ishment. 

9. It shall become dusl, &c.; i. e. il 
shall by a miraculous diffusion becoma 
a fine cinder-like sleet floating in the 
nosphere above the surface of the 
■ih iiko a cloud of dust which does 
_. I subside, and wherever it lights up- 
on the parsons of men, causing a ' boil 
breakii^ forth with blajns.' Heb. 'boil 
bnddingj germinalit^, or efflorescii^ 
with pustules or blisters,' The original 
term for 'boil,' '(TnB shehin, denotes 
on infiammatiort, which gives us the true 
sense of the obsolete word ' blains,' ac- 
companied with a sense of lormentmg 
heat, which first produces a morbid tu- 
mor, and then a mal^nant ulcer. In 
Job, S. 7, 8, the word occnrs in the sense 
of a fiurning itch or an injUmti nab, 
which Job could not remove with hia 
nails, and was therefore obliged to make 
use of a potsherd, or fragment of a 
broken earthen vessel, for the purpose. 
In Ihe case of the Egyptians, the 'She- 
hin' was of a still more virulent nature, 
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11 And the ' magicians could .. . . 
stand before Moses, because of tbe 
boil : for the boil was upon the 
magicians, and upon all the Egyp- 

12 And the Lord hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh, and he hearkened 
not unto them ; t as the Lord had 
spoitea unto Moses, 

13 IT And the Losd said unto Mo- 



[B. C. 1491. 

■ "ses, 1 Rise up early in the morning, 
and stand before Pharaoh, and say 
unto him, Thus saith the Loed 
God of the Hebrews, Let my peo- 
ple go, that they may serve me. 

14 For I will at this time send aU 
my plagues upon thine heart, and 
upon thy aenfants,and upon thypeo- 
ple: "that thou mayest know that 
(Aere is none like me m ail the earth. 



to thai (hey were in fact visited 
treble punishment at once, viz. aching 
boils, nausaous ulcers, and hurning itch. 
To this severe plagae the threatening 
of Moses, Deut. 38. S7, obviously has 
reference; 'The Lord will Emite thee 
with the botch qf Egypt, and .with the 
emerods, and with tlie scab, and with 
the itch whereof thou canst not be heal, 
ed.' The Gc. renders it by sXto?, ulcer, 
which occurs, Rev. 16. B, which in our 
version is translated ' noisome and griev- 
ous sore.' Tlie judgment of the first 
vial, therefore, considered in the letter, 
was similar to that of the s;:tth plague 
ofE^j-pl. 



II. '. 



3 could Rl 



fore Moses, They had probably hither- 
to conlinued to hnger about the person 
of'Pharaoh, confirming him in his ob- 
stinate refusal to let the people go, and 
pretending thai though Moses had thus 
far performed works beyond their siill, 
yet they should doubtless be too hard 
for him at last; but now,' being seized 
with these loathsoma and painful ul- 
cers, they were utterly confounded, and 
quilting the court in disgrace, were 
henceforth no more heard of. See an 
allusion to this part of the sacred his- 
tory, a Tim. 3. 8, 9. 

!H. And Ihe Lord hardened the heart 
of Pharaoh, aeb. pJW yehaizSk. On 
the import of the term, see Note onEi. 
4. 21. God had there thr^tencd that 
he would harden Pharaoh's heart, but 
we do not, until we come to the present 
passage, find it aipressly said that he 



did harden it. Here, it is true, the 
effect is ascribed to the divine agency, 
but after what we have remarked at 
so much lei^th on this subject in that 
place, the reader will scarcely be m 
danger of putting a. wrong construction 
on the words. Itis nottobeimderstood 
that God, by a positive act, created any 
jdness of heart in Pharaoh, or that 
immediately put forth any influence 
render him calloiis and incapable of 
fht feeling. He had before harden- 
his own heart by resisting both the 
grace and the wrath of heaven, and no- 
thing more is meant by the eipression 
ifore us, than that God was pleased to 
Bve him under the control of his own 
rong delusions, and so to order the 
events of his providence as to make him 
and more obstmate. In no other 
did God harden bis heart, than by 
permitting him to rush forward in pre- 
dy such a course of rebellion as 
would issue in his hardening his own 
But oven this was a feariiil judg- 
and one that speaks awfully to 
those who do violence to their own con- 
;eB and sin with a high hand. 
I will send ail jay plagues upon 
Ihine heart. In again repeating his de- 
mand for his people's deliverance, and 
' ■ ■ ' teatenii^s against Pharaoh's dis- 
mce, the Most High makes a start- 
hng and terrible declaration. If lesser 
judgments do not do their work, God 
will send greater. Moses is chaiged (o 
tell Pharaoh that, in- the plagues that , 
ned lo be inflicted there would be 
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15 Foi now I will " 
my hand, that I may 



a kind of eoncentrated tettibleness, so 
that each one should come upon him aa 
if with the accumulated weight of all 
the rest. What he had already experi- 
enced was indeed grisTous, but it should 
be nothing compaied to wliat was lo 
follow, They were to be Bueh plagues 
as should not only endanger the body, 
but amili the heart, the .inner man. 
They sitould penetrate the inward spiiil 
with such indescribable pangs of ter- 
ror, ihatil would seem aa.if the whole 
magazine of heaven's vengeance were 
opened upon him and his people. This 
seems, to be what is intended by the 
language—' I will at this time send all 
my plagues upon Ihioe heart,' where 
we are probably to understand by ?this 
lime,' tbe time occupied by the whole 
ensuing course of judgments that should 
finally end in the utter destruction of 
Piiaraoh. 

15. For nov: I mill stritclt out my 
handthatlmay amae,Sia. Hcb.nnS''3 
■^NT ■'11 ns TinSffi kialtiA Shalom etk 
ya^i va-ak,for now have laejit forth my 
hand and smilten. The true construction 
is somewhat ambiguous. The verbs in 
tlie or^nal undoubtedly require a pant 
lendering, though the Greek, with our 
own and several other versions, give the 
fill-are. But it does not appear ihwhal 
sense Pharaoh and his people could be 
said to have been cut oif by pestilence, 
as they were drowned in the 1U4 Sea, un- 
less the term be taken in the general 
sense of pt<irfa/ijy,tQ whichlt is proba- 
bly a valid objection, that lbs ordinal 
has the definite article C'ma=lairD 
by the pesltletice) implying a, particular 
pestilence ix ihe same time, if it be 
applied to the past, it is evident that it 
must be understood in a qualified and 
hypolketical rather than in an absolate 
sense , for Pharaoh had not yet been 
really cut ofi' from the earth. But 



the idiom of the original will easily 
admit of this amditional import of the 
passage, and we may consider the mean- 
ing of the divine speaker as faitlyrepre. 
senled by the following paraphrase, 
whicli is largely sustained byHabbini- 
cal and other critical authorities : 'For 
1 had, or could have, ilrelched out my 
hand (i. e. iti the plague of the murrain 
which destroyed so many of the beasla, 
and could easily have numbered thee 
among its victims,) nnd 1 had (poten- 
tially, though not in actualfact) smittMi 
thee and thy people with (that) pesti- 
lence, and thou wert (as good as) cut 
offram the earth,' On the same prin- 
ciple it is said, Lulte, 5.6, 'They en- 
closed a great multitude of fishes ; and 
their net brake j' i, e. if wB may so ex- 
press it, the net, considered in itse(f, 
brake, but was kept whole J)y the power 
of God ; for had it actually broken, tbe 
fish would have escaped, whereas it is 
said, 'they filled liolh the ships, so that 
they began to suik,' In like manner, if 
we mistake not, it is said, Ps. 105. 26— 
2S, ' He sent Moses his servant ; and 
Aaron whom he had chosen. They 
showed his signs among Ihem, and won- 
ders in.lha land of Ram, He sent dark- 
ness and made it dark ; and they rebel- 
led not agamst his word.' That is, 
there was such an intrinsic moral power 
in these miracles lo beget behef, to 
work submission and compliance ; they 
were in themselves so convincing, so 
overpowering, so absolutely charged 
with demonstration ; that the writer 
speaks as if it would be an abuse of 
language in him, equal (o the abuse of 
reason in them, not to admit the actual 
working of the legitimate elfect, He 
says, tlierefore, that 'Ihey (the I^yp- 
tians) rebelled not against his word,' 
because the word came attended with 
sach a flood of evidence that there was 
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i And in Teif deed for " this 
ise have I raised thee up, for to 
;w in thee my power ; and that 



a kJQd of moral paradox^ or absurdity, 
or impossibiJity in supposing thai it did 
not produce obedience^ aUhough such 
was indeed lbs fact. In tbe passage 
before us we conceive ttat God designs 
to assure Pharaoh, that considering his 
liability lo have been cut off by the pre- 
ceding plague, he may regard himself 
as having been in effect s dead man; 
'ncverllieless,' says he, 'fov this cause 
have I raised thee up.' Heh. 'Have I 
made tftte to slandj' i. e. have preserved 
Ihee safe in the midst of danger, 'for to 
Bllowin-lbee,&c.' The word translated 
'raised up' does not siguify lo bring inio 
lo stand, lo make 






Thus, 



'The king by Judgment esfoaiMeM the 



Heh. 



'Makes 



renders safe. So also Ex. 31.21, 'If he 
continue a day or two.' Heh. 'If he 
itand a day ot two ;' i. e. survive. Paul, 
however, in quoting this passage, Rom, 
9. 17, employs the term 'raised up,' 
vliich VFill occasion no difficulty, if it 
be home in mind that a person may be 
said lo be 'rMsed np' who is preserved 
olive when in danger of dying, a nsa^ 
of the word which occurs James, 5. 16. 
'Aiid the prayer of failh shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up.' 
It was in this sense of being spared 
fi-OBi imminent destruction that Pha- 
raoh i^s raised up. AmcHig the au- 
cient versions the Cha). has 'For now 
it was near hefore me (i. e. it lacked 
but little) that 1 had sent onl the stroke 
of my Elret^th and ihou hadsl been ooii- 
Biraed.' Arab. 'Because if I bad given 
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my name may* he declared ihrough- 
otit all the earth. 
17 As yet exaltest thou thyself 
against my people, that thou wilt 
not let them go ? 



a loose to my power, I should have de. 
stroyed Ihee and thy people, and thou 
wouldst have been eradicated; but I 
have reserved', &c.' Taking the words 
m this sense we may gather, (I) That 
however men may forget or disregard 
former judgments, God remembers them, 
and that sooner or later he will remem- 
ber his enemies of them. (3) That as 
p^feservalive against fulnre tokens of 
divine displeasure, we do well to call 
"ten to mind the plagues and destruc- 
ons from which we have very nar- 
iwly, and through the forbearance of 

16. I'd thoiii in thee my pouier. Heb. 
•^rO ns "[TlKin harotheka eth koM, lo 
make thee see my power. This is the 
strictly literal rendering, which is inti- 
mated by the word 'in' in our trans- 
lation being printed in Italics. The 
Gr. however has ci um , in Ikee, which 
Paul also adopts, Rom. 9. 17, leaving us 
lo infer lliat it is the true sense. Conse- 
quently "insCVl harotheka, make thee to 
see, is an elhptical mode of eipreasion 
for 1p mx'iri haroth beka, show in or 
by thee ; and instances of similar usage 

Lie easily adducible. Thus Gen. 30. 20, 
Now will my husband dwtU (tsifh) 
me (isian yisbelini for ID'S iOIi 
yiibal fmmi).' Pa. 5. ^, 'Neither shall - 
evil dtcell iviith) Ihee (11131 yigureka 
toiyzS lia"' yegar immeka).' Prov. 
8. 36, 'He that sinneth (against') mt 
(■^Dh hotei for 13 SDn hott 6i) wtong- 
eth his own soul.' 

17. Exallat thou thyself against my 
people ? Heb. iiltllSlQ miaMel, from 
the root 'Hq stUtU, lo elevate or cast up. 
The present term is the participle of 
Hithpael, ot the reflexive voice, and 
seems (0 denote that self-elevalionvihich 
resembles a rampart made to oppose an 
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18 Behold, lo-morrow about this 
time I will cause it to rain a 
grievous hail, such as hath not 
in Egypt since the foundalion't 
of even until now. 

19 Send therefore now, anrf gather 
tt^ cattle, and all that thou hast in 
the field : for vpon every mai 
beast which shall be found ii , 
field, and shall not be brought 



enemy. Gr. rniro.ii,tftou insutost, Chai. 
a,. Syr. 'Thou detainest.' Arab. 'Tiiou 
hinderesC Allhougli Pharaoh was a 
powerful monarch,' and God's people a 
poor, degraded, and enslaved rate, ye t it 
was to be to Ills ruin that he exalted bim- 
self o^inst them, inasmuch as it was 
virtually exalting himself Bgiunst God. 
No power is too bigh to be called to 
account for lording it despotically over 
' the people of the saints of the Most 
High.' 
18. Ta-morrovl about this lime. Gr. 



'Atlh 



ThBti 






,lely specified, that 
when it occarred, might not be attrib- 
uted to chance. IT I will cause it to 

rain a very grievous hail. As rain is 
exceedingly rare, and hail almost un- 
known in li^ypt, so formidable a bail- 
storm as that predicted, would be one of 
Ihe greatest marvels that could occur 
in a climate like that of I^pt. A 
heavy fall of snow in July, v/ould not 
b6 so great a phenomenon in our own 
Country, Bs a heavy hail-storm at aay 

time in Egypt. If Since the foundru 

Hon thereof. Heb. PHDln tsm ■p'^ 
lardn hayam hivvaeiiah, since the day 
of its being founiei. That is, since 
its first being inhabited ; otiierwise ex- 
pressed, v.34,'sinte it became anation.' 
The Gr. however renders it, 'From Ihe 
day of its being created,' i, e. physic- 
ally created. It was at any rate tu be 
a storm such as never had had a prece- 
dent in that country, and for the rea- 

hndaprecedent. Butunpatalleiedjudg- 



home, the hail shall come down 
upon them, and they shall die. 

20 He that feared the word of the 
(LoKB among the servants of Pha- 
raoh made his servants smd his cat- 
tle See into the houses : 

21 And he that regarded not ine 
word of the Lohd left his si 
and his cattle in the field. 



ments may be expected to overtake aOr 
paralleled offenders. 

39, Send iheri'fBTe now, and gather, 
&c. Heb. TSn ho.£z, gather spMdUy, 
denoting an action to be performed with 
expedition, as is explained 



I the ei 






With characteristic clemency the Lord 
couples with the prediction a gracions 
warning, to as many as will heed it, to 
send and gather their servants and ca^ 
tie oHt of the field, and place them un- 
der shelter before the appointed time 
arrived. So unwilling is God that any 
shotdd perish that even in the midst of 
impending wrath, he kindly provides 
and points out a way of escape. 

31. He that regarded not the word. 
Heb. mi nm si lo sum lihbo, thai set 
not his heart to the word, Althoi^h 
there were some, even among the serv- 
ants of Pharaoh, who had been suffi. 
ciently wrought upon by the formei 
plagues to tremble at God's word, yet 
there were others, and they proteUy 
the majority, who partook of the spirit 
" their master, and woald not believe, 
thoi^h the event thus far, had in every 

ice proved the truth of Moses' pre- 
dictions. One would have thoi^ht that 

if there were a peradventure that 
the calamity m^ht come, they would 
have chosen the safer side, and housed 
their cattle for so short a time, rather 
thanleave the poor creatures exposed lo 
perish in the tempest ; but they were 
" d-hardy as in defiance of the truth 

ises and the power of God to risk 
the consequences. 
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22 TT And the I.OHD said unto Mo- 
ses, Stretch forth thine hand toward 
heaven, that there may be p hail 
all the land of Egypt, upon ma , 
and upon beast, and upon every' 
herb of the field, throughout ' 
laud of Egypt. 

23 And Moses stretched forth his 



23. The Lord »enf thunder and hail. 
Beb. 1131 nip -pi nathm koloth u- 
barad, gave voicta and liail. The Lord's 
' voice,' is an eipi'easion often used as 
equivalent to ' thunder.' See Note on 
Gen.3.S. Thus Rev.6.1, 'Andlheatd 
as it were ihe noise (^arn, voice'), of 
thander,' Rev. 10. 3, 'And when he 
had cried (the) seven thvnder^ uttered 

Iheir voices.' IT Tim fire ran along 

upon the groand. Heb. n2"lS aretzah, 
tomtrds the earth. This is the exact 
rendering, and there can be no donbt 
that the fite meant was the lightning 
that accompanied the hail. The Psalm- 
ist thus speaks of this judgment, Fg,7S. 
47, 48, 'He destroyed their vines and 
their sycamore-trees with Irost. He 
gave up their cattle also to the hail and 
their hocks to hoi thunderbolts.' To 
this seventh plague of Egypt is com- 
pared Ihe effect of the seventh vial of 
the Apocalypse ; Rev. 16. 17— SI, 'And 
the seventh augel ponied out his vial 
into the air . . . and there were voices, 
and Ihonderii^, and lightnings ; and 
there was a greit earthq^uake, such as 
was not since men were upon the earth 

. . . and there fell upon men a great hail 
out of heaven, every stone about the 
we^ht of a talent i' wherein the men- 
lion of the hail-stones there is an allu- 
sion probably lo the passage of Joshua, 
ch. 10. II, 'The Lord cast down great 
stones from heaven upon them onto 
Azekah,and they died; they were more 
which died with bail-stones than they 
whom the children of Israel slew with 
the sword.' 

24. Fire mingled with the hait. Heb.' 
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rod toward heaven, and q theLoKD 
sent thunder and hail, and tlie fire 
ran along upon the grotmd ; and 
the Lord rained hail upon the land 
of Egypt. 

24 So there was hail, and fire 
mingled with the hail, Tery griev- 



-tan ^1i^^ nnpSwa iuk esh muhjai. 
kaialh bethok habbaradi fire catching 
hold, infolding, involving itself in the 
midst itf the haU. The words are no 
doubt intended to depict a compttcalion 
of elemental terrors which it is not easy 
distinctly to GOnceiTe. Amid peals of 
deep and portentous thunder, the light- 
ning gleamed with terrific flashes, a 
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hail- 



poured its fury over a land of 
which the inhabitants had probably ne- 
ver before witnessed or heard of a simi- 
lar phenomenon. If a violent tempest 
or tornado is an appalling occurrence 
in countries where they are not nneom- 
mon, what overwhelming dread must 
this have produced in Egypt ! How 
could they hut imagine that heaven and 
sarth were mingling leather in wild 
confusion ! And then, when its fury 
had GomewhaC abated, to behold the 
desolations it had caused J Mea and 
Lttle killed and promiscuously scat- 
tered over the fiBlds— all kinds of trees, 
battered down and 
destroyed — and the whole face of the 
ground appearing to have been swept 
by .the besom of destruction ! And yet, 
enhance the wonder still more, in 
the land of Goshen not a solitary vest- 
ige of the wida^spreading havoc was lo 
be seen. Here all nature was Bmiling 
unrjjfHed in its usual fertility and beau- 
ty. What a contrast between the ver- 
dant fields Bad tranquil fiocks of the 
one region, luid Ihe fearful spectacle of 
scathing and ruin in the other '. 'And 
my people shall dwell in a peaceablo 
" " ure dwellings, and 
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0U3, such as there w^s none like it 
m all the land of l^pt since it 
became a natioii. 

25 And the hail smote throughout 
all the land of Egypt all that idas in 
the field, both man and beast, and 
the hail rsmote every herb of the 
field and brake every tree of the 

add. 

26 = Only m the land of Goshea, 
where the children of Israel vyere, 
was there no hail. 
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27 1 And Pharaoh sent and caUed 
for Moses and Aaron, and said 
unto tkem, 'I have sinned this 
time ; " the Lord is righteous, and 
I and my people are wicked. 

28 'Entreat the Loeb {for it is 
enough) that there be no more 
mighty thunderings and hail; and 
I will let you go, and ye shall stay 
no longer. 

iQh. 10. Ifl. « a Chron. 13, S. Pa. 139. 4 



in quiet resting-places, when it shall 
hail, coming domi on the forest ; anc 
the city shall be utterly abased.' Nc 
wonder that the visitation should,, for 
a time at least, have oVErpowercd thi 
ohdurncy of Pharaoh, and prompted him 
to send in haste for Moses : 
andaddtesB them in Iha langu^e of the 
humbled penitent. 

36. The bad staote every herb of the 
field. .That is, some of all eoMs, as is 
evidentlromEx.lO.lS. Thus, Ads, 10. 
13, 'Wherein were oB laaiaier of four- 
footed heaals of the eailh.' Gr, n<u>ro 
ra rtr^amcta, all favr-foated fceojis. 

27,38. I ham Hhned this time. As 
it can hardly be supposed that Pharaoh 
intended to limit this confession of his 
sin to the present instance of his unbe- 
lief, we are no doubt authorized to ex- 
tend the import of the phrase ' this 
time' to tlie whole coarse of his dis- 
obedience during the occurrence of the 
pcecading plagues. This sense of the 
phrase stcikii^ly conSrms the interpre- 
tation pot upon it in V. H, as implying 
the time of a future series of judgments. 
Overcome by the tremendous display of 
the diiins ind^ation uhich he had just 
mmessed, and which had proved iita) 
to many of his subjecls, he confessed 
himself on the wrong side in his contest 
with ibe God of the Hebrews, declares 
•that he has sinned m standing it out so 
long, and owns the equity of Gcd's pro- 
ceedii^ against him; 'The Lord is right- 



eous, and I and mj people are wicked. 
Under the pressure of his convictions 
he humbles himself still farther, and 
entreats that this direful plague may at 
once be stayed, .promising without any 
qualification that the people shall be 
dismissed. Perhaps he sincerely felt 
aud intended oil that he said at the time 
as the tenor ofthe rod oAeu ex torts peni< 
tent acknowledgments from those that 
have no penitent affections ; but the re- 
sult pro?ed that he knew little of the 
plague of his own heart, whatever ho had 
been compelled to know of the pli^ue 
of God's hand, Moses, however, Uibugh 
vidently placed no reliaoce upoit 
iromise, v.- 30, did not hesitate to 
1 to his request, and engaged at 
to obtain a cessation of the storm j 
thus teaching us thai even those of 
whom nc have little hopes, and who 
will pobably soon repent of their re- 
pentance are still to be prayed for and 

admooished, IT Bighleous, &c. Hefa. 

p'^ISn hait-txaddik, the righteous oat 
— niJ'ffliri haresliaim, the sinnerj ; 
thus showing that the original is far 
; emphatic than our translation. It 
cqaivalent to saying that he and 
his people fully deserved all that had 

been brought upon them. IF Mighli/ 

thundering). Heb. U'TtSi* flip koloth 

Elohim, voioes of Gad ; i. «. loud and 

ifening peals of thunder, called voices 

thunderings of God as ' mountains 

God' are laige and lofty mountains. 
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29 And Moses said unto Hm, As 
n gone out of the city, 1 



cease, neither shall there be any 
more hail; that thou mayest know 
how that the "earth m the Lord's. 

30 But as for thee and thy 
vants, =1 know that ye will 
yet fear the Lobd God. 

31 And the flax and the barley 
was smitten; ii for the barley mas 
in the ear, and the flax teas boiled. 

32 But the wheat and the rye 

IimngBS.as,3S. Pa, 143. 8. 

'Ps.M.i. iCor. in.ae.aa. ■ 

See Note ou Gen, 23.6. IT Shaitatay 

no longer. Heb. t^si liDbtl is5 lo 
toaiphun laamod, akall not add to stand. 
Glial. 'I mil detain you no longer.' 

S9. As joon 01 J ojK gone out of the 
city. He woold retire from [ha citynol 
only for purposes of prisaey, in his In. 
leicession with God, but also lo show 
that he "was not afraid to expose Mm. 
self to the action of the elements in the 
open field. By thus venfaring forth in 
the midst of the tempest with a perfect 
confidence of impunity, Moses gave to 
Pharaoh a striliing proof that he was 
the special object of the divine prolec- 
.tion, BDd conseqaenlly that his mes- 
sage ought lo be diligently heeded. 

IT Th^t thou moycst know, &c. That 
is, that thou mayest be convinced that 
the God of the Hebrews is no local deity 
lita the fancied godswf Egypt, but the 
absolota and universal Severe^, hold- 
11^ sway over all creitures, controlling 
the elements, and making every depart- 
ment of nature obsequious to his will. 
' See what various methods God Uses tn 
bring men to their proper senses. Judg- 
ments are sent, and jndgments remored, 
and all for the same end, lo make men 
know that the Lord reigns.' Henry. 

31. The fiax vxa boiled. That is, 
podded: Heb. isaa nniDCn happith- 
lah gOiol. , The origiiud voii occurs 
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were not sMtten: for they were 
not grown up. 

33 And Mosea went out of the city 
from Pharaoh, and = spread abroad 
his hands unto the Lokb: and the 
thunders and hail ceased, and the 
rain was not poured upon the earth. 

34 And when Pharaoh saw that 
the ram and the hail and the thun- 
ders were ceased, he sianed yet 
more, and hardened his heart, he 
and his servants, 

35 AnddtheheartofPharaohwas 
hardened, neither woidd he let the 
children of Israel go; as the Lokd 
had spoken by Moses. 

tver.M. ch.B.la. ■lch.4.ai. 
only here, and its troe import is not 
easily fixed. Nearly all the ancient ler- 
sions understand it as intimating a stage 
of maturity in the flax in which it' was 
past flowering. We think it probable 
that the genuine scope of the Keb.lerm 
expresses the formation of that small 
globous fruit, pod, of capsule on the top 
of the stalk of flax which succeeds the 
flower, and contains the seed. Gr. 'The 
flan was in seed, or seeding.' The 
Egyptians sowed all sorts of grain soon 
alter the waters of the Nile had sub- 
sided; butfiax and barley being of more 
rapid growth would at any given time 
forward than wheal and rye, 
which explains the circumstance men. 
tioned in the test. The interval be- 
veen the two harvests is usually about 
month. 

34, 35. Tie thunders and the haU 
ceaeed. The prayer of Moses was in 
■jivested with b power like 
that of Elias, and the two witnesses of 
the Apocalypse, James, 5, 17, 18. Rev. 
11. 6, 10 open and shut heaven, and yet 
the mercy now accorded to Pharaoh 
tended as little to solten his heart as 
the previous judgment bad done. As 
irhich now shone forth in the 
clear sky and hardened the soaked and 
Lturated earth had produced a siroilai' 
eifeGt upon his heart, he is merely em- 
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CHAPTER X. - 

AND the LoKD said unto Moses, 
Go in unto Pharaoh: >for J 
have hardened his heart, and the 
heart of his seiTants ; b that I Might 
shew the^ mj signs before him : 
3 And that i' thou omyest tell iii 
the ears of thy son, and of thy son's 
son, what things I have wrought in 
Egypt, and my signs which I have 



4.31. « 



A 71. 18 



.4. a. 



boldened by this fespite of 
persiBt M a course nf raorft determined 
rebellion, tet the language of the lent 
implies that this increased hardness of 
heart Was an uicreased measure of 
guilt 'He sinned yet mora and more, 
ood hardened his heart ,' i e sinnedb; 
hardenmg his heart Clod's foretelling 
the result, therefore, and pBimilting it, 
did not go to lessen his crinHoality 

CHAPTER Y 

1 Go in vnio Fharaok Thai is, to 
renev tbe demand so oilea mEule and 
BO often resisted , though thii 
so many words asserted in 
We infer what Moses was o 
say from what he did say 
nien are sometimes to he admomshed 
even where there is no hope that they 
will be amended But while the diviae 
message was to be repeated, and new 
tokens of the vei^eanoe of God de 
mmnced as shortly lo appear before 
Pharaott and his people, an additional 
reason is assigned for the fearful pro- 
ceedings thus far and thenceforth re 
cordtfd God had providentially and per 
misaively hardened the hearts of Pha 
raoh and his servantc, in order to take 
occasion from the event for ttie display 
of such signs and miracles as v ouM 
(urmsh a lesson never to be forgotten 
to his own people and to llioir posterity 
to the latest generation And not to 
Ihem only, for as the diarge is given 
more immediately, though not exclu- 

VOL.1 II 



3 And Mosea and Aaroii oame ia 
Uhto Phatanh, and said unto him, 
Thus Saitl} Che LokH God of the 
HebreWSj How. long wilt thou re- 
fuse to iihtniiMe thyself before taet 
Let my people go, tliat they may 



iively to Moses, we may understand it 
as sn intimation, that these miraculons 
inflictions were to bo recorded and thus 
made in his writings a perpetual source 
of inslruclion, and admonition to the end 
of the world "lliis use thoy are in fact 
servii^ at this moment Wherever the 
word of God IS published abroad ^m 
the earth, thero are these s^nal events 
made known, and there are they operat 
ing lo impress the hearts of the children 
of men with an awful sense of the great 
ness of God and the danger of provok- 
ing him to jealousy If B^ore Mm 

Heb Tilpa ifkirbo, in the mirist of 
hva, where the parson of the king 
stands for the b<idy of hid people col 
lectively See Note on Gen I4 10 Gr 
'That yet my signs may come m auTout 
npon them ' Chal ■'That I might set 
ihy signs m the midst Of them ,' i e of 
Pharaoh and his people Syr 'Tint I 
might do these my s^s among them ' 
3 Himi long wilt thou refuae to hum 
We thyself before me? Gr sws nvo; on 
jJooXsi tuTfaiTtitat fa , haul long unit Ihou 
not r^erenceme' This is the grand 
controversy of God with suuiera, that 
they refuse at hiS biddii^ to humble 
thomselves m pemteut prostration be- 
fore him But to this point they must 
e at last, and the mo(e voluntarily 
done the better Pharaoh had in 
doed on former occasions made some 
inces to humblmg iumself, but ad 
'as neither sincere nor constant tn 
passed for nothii^ m God's esteem, 
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4 Else, if thou refuse 
people go, behold, 
I briiig die » locusts into thy 

5 And thev shall cover the fece of 
the earth, that one cannot he able 
toseetheeafth: and f they shall eat 
the residtie of that which is escaped, 
\irhich remaineth unto you from 
the hail, and shall eat every tree 
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■which groweth for you out of the 
field: 

6 And they S shall fill thy houses, 
and the houses of all thy servants, 
andthe houses of all theBgyptians; 
which neither thy fethers, nor thy 
lathers' fathers have seen, since the' 
day that they were upon the. earth 
unto this day. And he turned him- 
self, and Went out from Pharaoh. 



and ha ia here addressed as if it were a 
duty which he had never yet performed 
in the Jeast degree. Let us leajn frDIll 
this hav little value God pnts upon 
those religious acts in which the htart 
ia w«mii^. 

4, 5. To-momnB will I bring the lo- 
cu^ info thy const. Hek RiaS inn 
rOIN SnO hinneni mlbi taahar arbeh, 
behoM me iringing to-nutrrou) the h- 
euit,- collect, sit^. fbrplur. The orig- 
inal word for Ioc«s( (iTi'lSt arbeh) is de- 
rived from fn"l ni6o?i, lo be multipHed, 
or increased. It carries, Iharefore, the 
import ol prodigious mimien, Judg. 6. 
6; Jer. 4S. 33, and on this account im- 
mense swarms of locosts stand in the 
^urative style of the prophets for mul- 
litudinoiis armies of men. Thus when 
the fifth angsl sounded his trtimpet, Rev. 
9. S, 'There came out of the smoke of 
the bottomless pit locuati upon earth,' 
denotir^ the countless hordes of Sara- 
cens which aross in the commencement 
of the seventh century under Moham- 
med, and overran aiul depopulated a. 
grflat portion of Christendom. — IT They 
ahall cmier the face of the earth. 
ywn "^"S riR eth ayin haaretz, the eye 
of the earth. The phraseology is sin- 
gular, but it is probaUy hy metonymy 
of th^ faculty for the object, denoiiog 
that the sight, the visibility, of the earth 
should be bidden by Che dense m 
andlayers of locusts. A phraseology of 
perhaps a similar import occurs, Zech., 
6 6, ia the description of the symbol). 
ml ephahj 'This is tlieir resemblance 



tlirough all the earth,' Heh. 'This ia 
their eye through all the earth;' i.e. 
their aspect, their, visible appearance. 
So also possibly Zech. 3. 9, 'Opon one 
stone shall be se?en eyes;' i. e. a seven- 
fold aspect ! it shall have the property 
of preseutiug under difereat circum- 
stBDces seven disliact phases. — Swarms 
of this devouring insect had oflen be- 
fore been the scoui^e of Egypt, but he 
was told that this irruption of them 
should be beyond all former precedent, 
and that Iheir numbers, siz^ and Tora- 
city should be such, that they would 
eat up every v^ table production in the 
land. Tlie wheat and the rye , il ia clear, 
had escaped the ravages of the hail, ch. 
9: 32, but thay were now to be swept 
away by the locust, and wbataier trees 
had been leii wilh leaves upon their 
branches were now to be stript bare. 

H WTiich neither thy fathers nor 

thy fathers' fathers have seen; i, e, the 
like of which for numbers and ravagas 
thy fathers have neier seen ; notthat 
they had never seen locusts at all ba- 

e. He tvrned himself and went out. 
Seeing no reason to anticipate any bet- 
ter reception of his message than be- 
fore. Words had hitherto passed be- 
tween ihem without producing (he de- 
sired results. Moses now !aft it with 
God to deal with him mainly by actt. 
It is a fearful point which the sinner 
has rcached,when the messenger of God 
thinks it of very little consequence what 
his answer may be 
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7 Aad Pliaraoli's ___ 
imto him, How long shall this man 
be ii a snare unto us ? Let the men 
go, that they may serve the Lord 
their God : knowest thou not yet 
that Egypt is destroyed ? 

8 And' Moses and Aaron were 
btmight a^ain unto Pharaoh : and 
he said unto them, Go, serve the 
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LoED your God r bul who are they 
that shall go? 

9 And Moses said. We will bo 
with our young and with our old, 
with our sons and with out daugh- 
ters, with our flocks and with our 
herds will we go: for 'we must 
Md a feast unto the Lokb, 

10 And he said unto them, Let 
the LoKD be so with you, as I wi!l 



7. And, Pharaoh'a seroartls said unto 
him. That is, tlie principal men that 
were about Um, his nobles and cDun- 
selloTB. After tbe loss anddsTasCatioa 
which the precedii^ plague had occa- 
sioned, they ventured to remonstrate. 

If Hole long ahall thU man ie a 

taare vnlo uaf How long sliall be 
prove the cause of leadii^ us into fresh 
Cttlamitiesi As, however, there 
separate word in the original to ai 
to ' man,' some have sapposed the 
meaning to be, ' how long shall lliis 
thmg, tliis affair, be a snare lo ub!' 
And with Ibis Iha fir. coincides, cats nms 
in'rai TouTD iiiiir nt>iXui>, hote long ahall 
this scandai be to ui f But were this the 
iruB sense, the original would doubtless 
be tW( xoth instead of ni seh, which 
lattar ia the proper designation of a ptr- 
aoa instead of a thing. Oiir version is 

correct. IT Knowest Ihoa not yet that 

Egypt is dBitroyei ? Hast tbou not yet 
evidence enough from th^ calamities 
experienced, Cspeeially by tile ravages 
of the'laCe hall-storm, that tbewh6le 
country is just upon the verge of de- 
struction? If his own courtiers and 
connsellors were of this opinion, the 
kii^ could not bat infer that in the 
co^itse ba was now pursuing, he was no 
larger Sustained by the general consent 
of the Egyptian people, who n6w la- 
ntenled his obstinacy, and bad become 
desirous that, as ihe least of many evils, 
the demand of tbe Isrneliles should be 
complied with. This consideration was 
not without its weight with the king. 



Perceiving Ihe feeling that was enter- 
tained by bis court and his subjects, ha 
resolved so far to comply with their 
wishes as to have Moses and Aaron 
sent for and brought back, that he might 
at least ostensibly appear disposed to 

treat with them anew. f Sat who 

are they that shall go? Heb. '■m '>'a 
tJ'^airtn mi wt-iii kahalekim, uiha and 
Who (ore) going? The repetition of 
the interrogative is emphatic, implyli^ 
thai he was to specify with the utmost 
distinctness who were to go, and who, 
if any, wera to stay behind. Moses in 
reply lella him plainly that they wera 
to serve God with their ail ; that their 
wives and their children, their flocks 
and their herds, without anyesception 

10. Ani he said unto them, Let M« 
Lord, Bie. This bold and positive de- 
claration of Moses was too much for 
Pharnob. Greatly exasperated by this 
imcomproniising statement he answers 
m a style. of mingled irony and wrath, 
'Let the Lord do with you as I will let 
you go j' q. d. 'If this be tbe proposed 
cdndLtion of your goli^, that you take 
your little ones with you, then may the 
God whom you serve favor you as much 
with his presi 









prospects are sorry indeed.' It is 
strong and emphatic mode of denyii^ 
them the permission which they sought. 

IT Look to it. for emits before you. 

It Is doubled by commentators whether 
this is to be understood as a threalening 
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r little 



let you go, and j' 

look to it ; for evil is before you. 

11 Not aoi go now ye tliat are 
men, and serve the Lori>; for that 
ye did desire. And they -were 
driTeni out ftom Pharaoh's pres- 

12 If And the Loud said unto Mo- 
ses, k Stretch out thine hand over 
the land of Egypt for the locusts, 
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that they may come up upon the 
land of Egypt, and leat every herb 
of the land, even all that the hail 
hath left. 
13 And Moses stretched fwih his 
rod over the land of Egypt, and the 
LoK» brought an east wind upon 
the land all that day, and all that 
night: and when it was morning, 
ast wind brought the locusts. 



of ef il [0 happen lo them, or as an ( 
cujofion ofevil intsudedby Iham. Pi 
bably the words will admit the uni 
of both senses ; 'You are barboring 
eifil design, and ate eiposing yourselves 
lo tbe evil of a coirespanding punish- 
ment.' Gr. 'See that mischief is pro- 
posed by yon.' Vulg. 'Who donblBth 
but thai you intend very wickedly?' 
Chal. 'See how the evil which you were 
thinking lo do shall return to your own 

11. Nol so. I do not consent to your 

going on these conditions. T G 

ye that are men. 'Leave your w 
and children behind as a pledge for your 
safe return, imd then yon have my con- 
sent that the 'm«n,' all the adults of 
[be congregation, should go, for Ibis 
the fair interpretation of your reqnes 
thus only did I understand il ; thus 1 
only will I comply with il,' Yet it is 
difficult 10 say what authority ha bad 
for such an aasertioD, as the foregoing 
narrative attributes no expression tc 
Mose* which wouid seem feirly capablt 
of such a eonstruotion. It is possiblf 
he intended to eay, that that vmtt have 
ftceji Moifj' metning when he asked 
■permission to sacrifice unto Jehovah, 
But he bad no right to attribute a 
to Moses' words which Moses di 






and Tbens 



vrere the true "sense, IT Ani they 

■wire driven oirf Jrom FhatooKa pres- 
met. Heb. DtW imill va-segaresh 
ofbim, an4 one drove tKem out ; an i: 
atance of the phrnseology in which 



ictive is used indefinitely in the 
third person sii^lar for the plural pas- 
:. See Note on Gen, 16. 14. 'Among 
Ives of rank, when a person is very 
imporlunale or troublesome, when he 
ises for Bomolhing which the former 
not willing to grant, he is toid to 
ms. Should he still persist, the 
ants are called, and the order is 
given, 'Drive that fellow out.' Ha is 
then seized by the neck, or taken by the 
handt, and dragged from the premises ; 
be all the time screaming and Mailing 
as if they were taking bis life. Thus 
to be driven out is the greatest ind^ity 
which can be offered, and nothing but 
the most violent rage will induce a su- 
perior to have recourse toil.' Roberta. 
IS. For the lactate, that they mag 
come up. Heb. i5"i1 nSlJCl ba-arbek 
va.yaalif'/r the locuetjthi^ he imty come 
up ; collect, sing. 

13. The Lord 6i'DBgft( on east minii 
upon the land. Heb. an3 niAog, eon- 
duded. Tbewordisrematlcable, asit 
has the import of guiding,, leading, 
directing-ane's course. The viind may 
be said to blow, where it listethi but 
then it lisleth or chooseth only as God 
has ordered it. At his command it- 
blows one day to bring up locusts, and 
on the neit another to sweep them away. 
Though locusts are onnunon in Arabia, 
Iheyare comparalivoly rare in %ypt ; 
the Red Sea forming a sort of barrier 
against them, as they are not formed 
for crossii^ seas, or for long fights. 
Yet on the present occasion they were 
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enabled, by the aid of a 'slroi^ east 
wind,' to cross that sea from Arabia, 
whicii v/as anolher remarltable circum- 
EtancCj as ibe ivinds which prevalently 
blow Ln Egypt are six months from the 
south, and six months from the nortb. 

It Brought the locusts. Heb. RIM 

nasa, bare up, supported, suslained. 
Syr. Bjid Vulg. ' The burnii^ rushing 
wind raised Ihe locusts.' Cotisidering 
wbat Pharaoh and Mspeoplehadalready 
sulTeted from the preceding piques, 
this additional erne must lutve been be- 
y dm eaiflictive. Thedcarthaud 



E left froi 
hail, wet 






d 1 were now ■ 

If d hi de of gri 
p UB ages of tl 
d d It is difficult to 

d as mg eSects that follow when i 
1 d f hungry locasls, comes upon t 
ry Tl ey devoor to the very root 
d baric m that it is a long time iie. 
f egel 1 on can be renewed. The 
ace unt h h M. Vobey (Travels in 
Syn 1 1 p. ISS) gives of the de- 

t k g II tration of this pass^e :— 
Th q an ly is incredible to all wlic 
h t th mselves witnessed iheir as 

tonishing nambers ; the whole earth i) 
covered with them for the space of 
several leagues. The noise they make 
in browsing on (he trees and herbage 
maybe heard at a great distance, and 
resembles that of an army p3underii^ 
in secret. The Tartars themselves are 
a less destructive enemy than these lit- 
tle animals. One would imagine that 
lire had followed their progress. Wher- 
ever their myriads spread, the verdure 
of the country disappears ; trees and 
plants stripped of their leaves and re- 
duced to their nailed boughs and stems, 
cause the dr ' 



custs take their ilight, to surmount any 
obstacles, or to traverse more rapidly a 
desert soil, the heavens may literally 
be said to be obscured with them.' To 
this may be added the narrative of a 
similar visitation in the Canary Islands 
described by an eye-witness, about two 
centuries ago. 'The air was so full of 
them, that I could not eat in my cham- 
ber without a candle ; all the houses 
heing full of them, even the stahles, 
bams, chambers, gatrets, and cellars. 
I caused cannon-powder and sulphur to 
be burnt to expel them, but all to no 
purpose ; for when the door was opened 






mber c 






ithers went out, fluttering about j and 
it was a troublesome thir^ when a man 
went abroad to be hit on the fece by 
those creatures, so that there was no 
opening one's moolb but some would 
get in. Yet all this was nothing, for 
when we were to eat, these c 



a locust with it j 



nouth tt 
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of ll 



gave us no : 

one of them. I have seen them at night, 
when they sit to rest them, that (he 
roads were four inches thick of them, 
one upon another i so that the horses 
would net trample over them, but as 
they were put on with much lashing, 
pricking np their eirs, snorting and 
treading fearfully. The wheels of our 
carls and (he feet of our horses bruising 
these creatures, there came forth from 
them such a stench as not only olTended 
the nose, but the brain. I was not able 
to endure it, but was forced to wash 
my nose with vinegar, and hold a hand- 
kerchief dipped in it continually at my 
nostrils,' Giiilaudet'sLifeofMoses,tol. 
i.p.Ui, See also 'Scrip. lUust.'p.SSI. 
14. The lacnsls leent up oxer all the 
land. IVom the following passages in 
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there were no such locusts as they, 
neither after them shall be such. 
15 For they "covered the feceof 
the whole earth, so that the land 
■was darkened ; and ihey p did eat 
every herb of the landj and all the 
fruit of the trees which the hail 
had left; and there remained 
any green thing in the trees, o 



swarms of caterpillars. Ta. 7S. 46, 'He 
gmo also tbeir iacrease unto tlis caler- 
pillar, and their labor iinlo the locust.' 
Ps. ]05. 34, 'He spake, and the locusts 
came, and. the caterpillars, and that 
■without number.' But it is now gener- 
ally admitted that the original terms 
mareiy imply different ape&ies of lo- 
custs. V Before them there aire, &c. 

This has been thought to be inconsist- 
ent with Joel, 2. 2, when in speaking of 
an invading army of locusts the prophet 
says, * A great people and a strong ; 
(here hath not been ever the like, nei- 
ther shall be any more after it, even.lo 
the years of many generations.' To 
this Abarbanel, the Jewish critic, an- 
swers, that Moses' words are lo be un- 
derstood of the country of ^ypl only ] 
that there never was before and never 
was to be again subh a plague of lo- 
custs there. But Rosenmuller contends 
that this is no mote than a common 
hyperbolical and proverbial mode of 

the utmost strictness of lis import. He 
adduces the following instances of par- 
allelusage. 2iangs, 18.5, 'He (Heze- 
kjah) trusted in the Lord God of Israel ; 
GO that after him was none like him 
among ^1 the kii^ of Judah, nor any 
that were before him.' 2 Kings, 23.25, 
'And like unto him (Josiah) was there 
no kii^, before him, that turned lo the 
Lord with ^1 his heart, and with all 
his soul, and with all his m^ht, ac- 
cording (0 all the taw of Moses j net- 
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the herbs of the field, through all 
the land of Egypt. 

16 HThenPharaohcaliedforMo- 
aea and Aarou in haste; and he 
said, il have sinned against die 
Lord your God, and agamsi you. 

17 Now therefore forgive, I pray 
thee, my sin only this once, and 
'entreat the Lok'd your God that 



thei after him arose there any like 
him.' Here indeed it is not easy to see 
how the same Ihii^ could consistently 
be said of these two difierent kings, ex- 
cept on the ground of the correctness of 
RDsenmilller'E remark. On the same 
principle we are perhaps to interpret the 
two prophetical declaraLions of Daniel 
and our Savior; Dan. 12. 1, 'And at that 
lime shall Michael stand up, the great 
prince which standeth for the children 
of thy people : and there shall be a time 
of trouble, such as never was since there 

Mat, 24. 21, 'For there shall be great 
tribulation, such as was not since the 
beginning of the world lo this time, no, 
nor ever shall he.' 1( may indeed be 
affirmed thai the two predictions refer 



) the ss 









sible, though m 

]5. Catiered, the /ate of the whole 
earth. Heb. f Ittfl 5= X'S ayin kol 
the eye of the whole eatth. See 

Note on v. 6. IT The land woe dark- 

!ncd. Heb,1'1S(re!i, the same word 
LS in the preceding clause. Either the 
siuface of the ground was so covered 
.ight, so making 
the phrase eiegetical of the preceding; 
■hich is preferable, the immense 
clouds of theni in the air intercej>ted 
the sun's rays, and thus darkened (ha 
land. Chal. 'They covered all (he land 

:o it, and the land was obscured,' 

IB, n. Then Pharaoh called. Heb. 
»1pi irw yemaher likro, hmtined to 
formidable was this calamity 
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he nmy take away from me this 
death only. 

18 And he 'went out fcom Pha- 
raoh, and entreated the Lord. 

19 AodtheLoRDturnedamighty 
strong west wind which took away 
the locusts, aud cast them imto the 



that although Pharaoh bad previously 
ix'nea Moses and Aaroii from his pres- 
ence, jet he is now constrained to send 
for them again, to avow his fault, and 
to beg for one reprieve more. His con- 
fession now has more the air of un- 
feigned repentance than on any former 
occasion. He acknowledges that he had 
sinned against God and his ■ servants, 
humbly asks theic forgiveness, and sues 
foe their intei'cession. Only let tim be 
forgiven this once, only let him be de- 
livered from Ikia death, and there should 
be no more cause for complaint. Alas! 
Ihete are hut too many who upon read- 
Big this will be reminded of sometbing 
similar in their' own case; too many 
who will recollect in the hour of siok- 
naSB aud in the fear of death, to have 
prayed to be delivered oalytkii once, 
with promises of amendment, hut who 
yet upon 'recovery have returned, Pha- 
raoh-like, to their former impenitence, 



worldliness, and s 



But let it 



forgotten that these repeated lapses and 
broken vows are all the while swelling 
our guilt to fearful dimensions, bbA 
making us more ajid more ripe for a 

sudden destruction. U This death. 

That is, this deadly pla^s. Thus, 2 
Kings, 4, 40, 'And they cried out and 
said, thou man of God, there is deaih 
in the pot ;' i. e. something deadly. 
The plague of the locusts was in itself 
deadly in the sense of having been di 
(ructiiK ; but it is prohabk (hat Pha- 
raoh ojluded rather to its appreheniei 
consequences. He may have supposed, 
that Eimine and pestilence causing a 
general mortality would follow in the 
tnun of the ravines of the locusts. 



L 1S7 

sea: there remained not one 
locust in all the coasts of Egypt. 

But the LoHD " hardened Pha- 
raoh's heart, so that he would not 
let the children of Israel go. 
SI .KAndtheLoBD said unto Mo- 
ses, I Stretch out thine hand toward 



However this may he, he deprecates 
the plague of locusts more than the 
plague of his own heart, which was 
much more deadly. But this is one of 
the thousand cases continually occur- 
ring, where men are more aniious to ba 
delivered from their troubles than their 
sins, and cry upon tbeir beds only from 
acuteness ofbodily pain or fear of hell. 
Ttey shrink and writhe under the con- 
sequences of their transgressions; but 
they do not hate and repent of the 
transgressions themselves. 

19. The Lord turned a mighty strong 
west wind. Heb. "mtt pTH D"^ m"l 
ruoA yOM hazakmeod, asea-wind strong 
exceedingly. The Hebrews denominat- 
ed th^ West from the Mediterranean 
sea, which lay to the west of Palestine, 

ir Cost theni. Heb. "inSptl'i y^h- 

ka^hu, fastened them; i. e. they -w 



least or drii 



I, that 



if they had been 
'fastened,' like a tent which is pitched 
and fast nailed to the ground. This 
complete removal of the locusts was ai 

miraculous as the briogii^ them on. 

IT Into tie Red Sea. Heb. :]TO B1 yam 
suph, Sea of Snph, or weedy sea, sea of 
niches, from the great quantities of sea- 
weeds and flags which abound upon its 
shores. It is called 'Red Sea' from its 
bordering upon the country of Edom, 
which, in the Hebrew toi^e s^ifies 
'red.' 

SI. Even darkness ti>hichma,y be felt. ■ 
Heb. TlDrT I0B"^1 mt-yamesh hoshek, that 
one may feel darkness ; the same word 
m tho original with that used to express 
the 'darkness' which covered the deep 
at the time of the six days' creation. 
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heayen, that there nwy be daii' 
ness over the land of Egypt, even 
ditrlcness vnkic^ may be felt. 
22 And Moses stretched &a'th.]»i_ 
hand toWrd heaven: and there 



It was ^ dv^ns^ consistin; of Uiick, 
clammy fogs, of vapoFS and sihalalions 
so caadensed tliftt they migbt Hlmost 
bs perceived by tlve organs of touch. 
Gome CQnuneiitatoTS,Gupposi^ tbat hu- 
man lif^ GO^ld Pi>l be Bustiuned tui hour 
in Guch a medtumi hnagine that j^atead 
of 'darknBSA Ibaf may be felt,' the Heh. 
phrase >nB.y signify a darlmess in which 
men went groping and feeling about fo 
ev^ry Ihjng Ihey. wanted. But some 
thing of a hyperbolical character may 
be allowed for eipre^ion; qf this kind, 
which are npt to ba pared to the quick. 
Considering that the sun was pae of the 
deities of Egypt, and thB.t in that coun- 
tiy any darkening of bis light in the 

rence, we may imagine the consterna. 
tion that woHld sieza upon the Inhabil- 
ants at such a phenomenon. The cloud 
of locusts whicli bad previously dark. 
en«d tile luul were nothing coinpared 
wili tWs. Jt was truly 'an Jiorror of 
thick dflAneiss.' 

S3. T/f" leiM a thick darkneM. Heb. 
n)fbct "isn hotAeH a^kelah, ^kntst of 
ebgcm^y or gloom; i. e. a darkness of 
pi:eteroi|lutal density. The expreBsioa 
mthe ra^insl i$ peculiarly emphatic, 
and is, therefqre, reudcrcd in the Gr. 
by thJ'ee wijrds, 'darkness, thick bl^ok. 
ne.SE, and tempestuous gloom.' The 
descnption which tbe author of the 
Bw* t>t Wisdom, <diap. n. 2, 3, 31, 
gives ojf thpir iniwd terrors and con- 
sternation ipay not be altogether con- 
jectural ; .'liiey were not only prisoners 
ofd^liaes^ an^ ^t^ted. with the bonds 
of « Ipttg night, but were horribly as. 
lonished Jike.wiaa and t">ublej with 
slrai^ appsJJtions.' Cqmpai? with Mo- 
ses' account of the ninth P&fue., the woe 
of the fifth apocalyptic ri^. Rev. 16. 



y/BM a Ithick darkness vi all the 
land of Egypt thtee days: 
23 They saw not one another, 
neither rose any from his place for 



10, 'And the fifth angel poured out his 
vial upon the sen^ of the beast, and his 
kii^dom was full of darkness ; and they 
gnawed their tongues for tmgnish.' 

33, muhtrrose any /rota hU plaa. 
Heb, lirnna mUtahlav, frim IhiU 
Whith vof vnder him, Gr. m riic noiriK 
iivTav,from hia bed. The meanii^ prob- 
ably is, that no one went out of his 
house to attend' lo his usual business. 
It i^ probdble too tJiat they were pl^ 
vented by the heavy and humid state of 
the atmosphere from avaihi^ them- 
selves of any kind of artificial light. 
So Wisdom, chap. 17. 5, ' No power of 
fira might give light.' We can scarcely 
conceive a more distressing situation ; 
yet as Pharaoh and his people bad re. 
belled gainst the i^ht of God's word, 
conveyed to them by Moses, it was a 
righteous thing with God thus to punish 
them with a sensible pre-intimation of 
that ' blackness of d^knees' which en- 
ters into the misery of the damned^ 

IT The chUdren of Israel had light In 
their dtnellinga. Again God put a marki 
ed diSerence between his ennaies and 
people. Well is it said of this 
raoie in tfie apocryphal book above 
quoted, ch.n.30,31, 'The whole world 
shined with clear light, and none were 
hindered 4n their labor ; over them only 
Egyptians) was spread a heavy 
n^ht, an Image of Chat darkness which 
should afterwards receive them : but 
fere they unto themselves more 
grievoia than the ^rloiess !' In allu- 
sion, perhaps, to the gracious discrimi- 
cationhere spoken of we find the prom- 
ise, Is. 60. 1,3, 'Arise, shine; for &y 
light is come, and the glory of the Lord 
en upon thee. For behold, dark 
sliail cover the earth and gFoss 
darkness the people, but the Lord shalt 
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thfeedaya: ^but alllhechiMreiiof 
Israel had light in their dwellings. 

24 ifAnd Pharaoh called unto 
Moses, and » said, Go ye, serve the 
Lord: only let your flocks and your 
herds be stayed: let your i>litcle 
ones also go with you. 

26 And Moses said. Thou must 
give us also sacrifices, and butnt- 



offetii^, that wemay Bacrificeun- 
to the LoitD our God, 
26 Oui cattle also shall go With 
us; there shall not an hoot be left 
behind; for thereof must we take 
to serve the Lokd our God ; and we 
know not with what we must serve 
the Lokd, until we come thither. 
l[But the Lord c hardened 



ie upon thee 



d his glory slmll be 
r«t a greater differ- 
Btice will hereafter be made between 
the righteous aad the wicked, between 
those that fear God, and lliose that fear 
ilim not. While the light of his coun- 
tenance and the glory of hia heaven 
shall exhilarate and rejoice the former, 
in that state which iteeds not sun oi 
moon to enl^hlen it,' the wicked shall 
ondure the total loss of day, and dwell 
darkling in perpetual night. There ' 
even now an earnest of the final divi 
sity of lot. The darkness of ignoran 
and sin enshrouds (he one, and the n%ht 
of nature clouds all their perceptions ; 
while the bright shining of the sun of 
righteousness sheds its kindly and re- 
freshing beams upon the other. 

24. And Pliaraoh. coiled vnto Moses. 
That is, after the lapse of Ihreo days 

of darkness. 1 Go tie, sarne tke J,ord, 

only let fftii ^cfci, Sic. The visiUtic 
of the darkness, so well calculated 
appal and terrify the Egyptians, cot 
polled, .the king lo relai his previoi 
detenninati™. Still he is bene on 
compromise. He will now permit tl 
children also to go, but the flocks and 
the herds must be stayed behii ' 
security for their return. Thu 
that sinners are disposed to mat' 
with the Almighty, instead.of yielding 
cheerfully to all his demands. They 
will consent, under the pressure of judg- 
raents, to part with iime of their sins, 
but not. all. They would rnther retain 
them all, if they conld do it consistent- 
•T with their hope of heaven, If they 



do part with any, 
reluctance, like t 
his goods overboard 



: with the utmost 






while 



Pharaoh would plead for some a 

and shrudis from obeying the 

Lord luAoHs, Moses, instead of reced- 

g an iota from his previous demand', 

owa bolder as the crisis approaches, 

id declares that not only shall the 

children go, but also that Ihete shall 

not an' ' hoof he left behind.' 

25. Thou mtist give ua also lacri/ica. 
Heb. IJT'n flCl titlert be-yadanv, >h<Ui 
give in, or inlo, o«r handi. It is not 
probably to be understood from this that 
Moses demanded that animals for sacri- 
fice should be given lo them from the 
flocks and herds of the Egyptians, hut 
that he should freely nllBW them to take 
thtir own ; that he should throw no 
obstacle in the way of their taking their 
stock of cattle with them. To give 
into their hands, therefore, is equiva- 
lent to leaving in theit power and at 
their disposal. This is evident from the 
drill of the next verse. 

Se. Not an hoof be lift behind. The 
esact and punctilious obedience of Mo- 
ses to every item of the divine com- 
mandment is here displayed, as an ex- 
ample from following which we should 
be deterred by no perteculion or tyran- 
ny of men The ' not leaving an hoof 
behmd' mlimaled their full and com- 
plete egress from Egyptian, bondage) 
leavms nothing to tempt them to re- 

27 He mvU net let them 59. TOOi 
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Pharaoh's heatt, and he would not 
let them go. 

28 And Pharaoh said unto him, 
Get thee from me, take heed to 
thyself, see my face no more; for 
in - that day thou seest my face, 
thou shalt die,, 

29 And Moses said, Thou hast 



It wiiling, I 






rfli* si lo nSaA, iraj n 

not persuaded, did not , 

Ihem go. Tliis word, strongly indica 
live of Hie wilfutnesa of the king, oc 
curs here for the first time in the wJiok 

2S. Get thie from lae, &o. ' Has 8 
servant, an ^enl, or an office 
offended his superior, he wi 
hlin, 'Take care neter lo secmyfttcf 
again i for on the day yon do that, evil 
shall come upoa you.' ' Begone, aod 
in future never look in this /am,' point- 
ingtohisown.' Roberts. Thefirmness 
of Moses eiasperated Pharaoh beyond 
measure. He here shows liimseirfran- 
lic with disappointment and rage. He 
not oiily dismisses the unwelcome mes- 
senger with indignation, from his court, 
but forbids, upon pain of death, iho be. 
holding his face again. A despera 
madness and an impoienl malice a 
alike conspicuous in tliis angry order. 
Had he not had abundanl evidence i ' 
Moses could plagufl him without sei 
his face ! Had he not had time to 
cover that an alm^hly power was wi 
ii^ with Moses, and that it was idl 
threaten Mm with death, who was 
special charge of Onmipotence ) 
to what length of daring impiety will 
not a hardened heart being the ptesump- 
- IS rebel- 
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spoken well, ^ I will see thy face 

CHAPTEE XI. 
A KD the LoBD said unto Moses, 
-'^ Yet will I bring one plague 
more upon Phataoh, and upon 
Egypt; afterwards he will let you 



CHAPTER XI. 

1. And the Lord mid unto Moses. 

Rather perhaps, 'The Lord had mid 

unto Moses.' From t. S, it appears that 

Moses, after announcing the eighth 

pl^ue, went out from Pharaoh in great 

anger, and yet praviously in ch. ]0. 39, 

lie is represented us saying to Pharaoh, 

'I will see thy face again no more.' It 

is consequently to be mferred thai the 

present judgment was denounced to the 

king before the dose of the last-meu- 

aied interview, and the information 

fpecting it communicated lo Moses 



Thetr 



Oth< 



constructinn undoubtedly is to 
the first three verses of this 
IS a mere parenthesis, and to 
ih. ]I,4, with ch. ]0,S9, as a 
.ion of the same train of nar- 
there is very great 
confusion in the incidents detailed. 
The eonneiion between this and the 
last verse of ihe preceding chapter is 
undoubtedly very close, however loose 
atfirstsight it may appear. Moses does 
in effect in these words stale the ground 
of the confident and peremptory tone 
which he assumed in his reply to Pha. 
loh. They give us to understand that 
was not of his own motion thai he 
id that that should be their 



29. I viill see Iky face again i 

It is a sad farewell when God, in the 1 

personsofhis servants, refuses anymore t 

to see the fece of the wicked ; especial- i 

ly if in so doing he yields to their de- 1 

n which this is i 



last fr 



iw; for 1 



t suppos. 



;hat it was optional withMoBoa whether 
fl continue or to break off the negocia- 
ions with Pharaoh, Unless divmely 
nslracted to the contrary, how did he 
mow but that God would hav»him car 
i ry another message to the kmg in de 
10 be recimciled with .the subseqaent spite of his lordly interdict) Prom this 
history, see Note on Ei. 11. 1—3. I passage we leara that he torn thus in 
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CHAPTEE XL 



o hence : =wheii he shall let you 
o,he shall.surely thrust you out 
ence altogether. 
8 Speak now ia the ears of the 



people, and let every man borrow 
of his neighbour, and every woman 
of her neighbour, bjewels of silver, 
and jewels of gold. 



slraeled,— that God hiid informed !iim 
Ihat the contest with Ptiaraoh was just 
»bfra( to close,— Ibal with one plague 
more he would complete the delLver- 

anca of Israel. IT Yet vHU I bHug 

one pbigue ttiore upon Pharaoh' Fear- 
ful and wonderful had been the plagues 
which the Lord had already brought up- 
on i^pt, but before Moses retires from 
Ihe royal presence he has one more, and 
but one, judgment lo denounce to the 
incorrigible king. It was of portentous 
import) and might well make the ears 
of the haughty rebel to tingle. The sol- 
emn manner in which it is announced 
to Moses reminds us tiiat whatever aw- 



fiil SI 



ofp; 









thus far endutea, God may still 
one in reserve which shall do mi 
execution than all the preceding. 

3. Speak now in ike ears of Ike pen- 
ple,and let every man borroie,kii. Heb. 
"i^V^ ytskal'u, ask, denumd. On the 
import of the term see Note on Ei. 3. 
22, We are by no means satLsfied that 
Moses was requited to command the 
people to practise the device hori 
tinned. We regard it rather, as 
Ihey were concerned, as the mei 
dlctimt of a &ct which should 
Moses, we conceive, was here directed 
as a private individual, and probably m 
a covert manner (whence the Gr. has, 
'speak therefore privily in the ears;' 
i.«. in aprivate, not in a public, capa- 
city), to start the suggeiiion among 
the people that the present was a &vor- 
able opportunity lo obtain some meas, 
ure of that remuneration for years ol 
lULreqoited service 'to which they were 
justly entitled. The grounds of this 
proceeding ate given in the ensuu^ 
verse, which is to be taken in immedi. 
al9 QOBneotlon wllhwliBt goes before. 



a statement of the n 



istfd K 






isuro proposed. Both 

■s and the people were How in high 

lation with the Egyptians, from its 

ig been so clearly evinoed.that they 

were the special objects of a divine in- 



proiidential intimation they were led to 
.vai! themselves of the fevorable im- 
_pressions of their enemies to obtain a 
partial redress for their wror^. As W 
the tme import of the original word for 
' borrow,' it is, as before remarked, ch. 
3. 32, that of asking, demanding, soli- 
citing, without ciprcEsly implying a 
promise of restoration, although it can- 
not be denied that there are cases whsro 
it legitimately imports the act of bar- 
rDi«ins,aaEx.3a.]4,2Kingse.B. Bat 
in the present instance it is obvious that 
the Egyptians were as volantaty aiid as 



forward ii 






givir^ 



s the Israelites wi 



M williu) 



from the presence of 
men whom they regarded as the causa 
of their calamities, and the natural 
effect of the terrible inflictions which 
they had just sustained, would be, for 
Ihe time, to tender the precious things 
which the Hebrews required of small 
value in their sight. When we con- 
sider for how loi^ a period the Israel, 
ites had been impoverished that the 
Egyptians might be emiched, and that 
now being about lo quit the land of their 
sojouming with only so much of their 
eiTects as they could ' bind iqi in their 
clothes upon their shoalders,' all the 
property which they left behind would 
naturally fall ii 



e hands of their 



opprei 



h the divine perfections that 
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3 'And the Lord |aveihe people 
faygur ia the sight 0? the Egyptians. 
Moreover, the man "iMosea was 
very ^eat in the land of Egypt, in 
the sight of Pharaoh's servants, 
and in the sight of the people. 

4 And Moses said, Thus saith the 
Lord, « About midnight will I 



HliB roirfB (rf pOBSflssit^ themselvee of 
their iJb«h shoald be suggested to aa in- 
jured people Tbey tookno more than 
ibej received, they received no more 
tlian lh«y demanded, and they demand- 
ed no more than that to wliich they 
were ]ustly entitled Joaephiis 
'They ako honored Iha HebreMi 
gifta, some la erdar to get llieni 
part quickly, and others qu aecoimt of 
their neighborhood and the fnendsbip 
thejhadiyifhlhem' It is evident from 
c!) J3 35, 36, that this account of tha 
borrowu^ of the jewels is inserted here 
by anticipation, ae the fact did not oc- 
cur till Bop)^ lime afteFward. This 
confims still larlber the idea aboie 
soggBsisd that ttiese lei^es are paren 
tbetical 

3 Tke Lord gave the- people faoor, 
$c. The influsncQ which should pro- 
duce lb(| oQect here described was loo 
signal and tnarvellons not to be ascribed 
directly to adiTinesotiKfl The Psalm 
istiiifonpsusPB 105 26,thatthehoarli 
ofUio %yptiBn8 were turned to liate the 
nhoeen people, and here ve find the se 
cret ageocy of henven cqitirolluig the 
spirits of his eneipiBB, and pvomptang 
Ihem to bestow favofs where thay might 
rathei be eqiected to ™nt malice fiut 
God very nften mollifies the hearts 
whi^h he does not sanctify, and realizes 
10 ifis affi|ctad people what is said, Ps 
106 46, TI^ nmde them also to be ptied 



5 And fal! the first-hom L. 

land of Egypt shall die, from the 
flrst-bom of Phaiaoh that sitteth 
upon his throne, even unto the first- 
born of the maid-servant that i» 
behind the mill; and all the first- 
born of beasts. 

lch.l2.1J,B9. Ainra4.10. 



tbna rendered the reverence and awe 
which his miixcles had inspired tPibu- 
lary to the ennthing his people The 
' servants' and the ' people* hers spoken 
of are undoubtedly both to be under- 
stood of the t^ptians 

4 JmiMimtmid That is, to Pha- 
raoh, ID continflBtigo of ch. 10 38> be- 
fore he left the royal presence — — . 
r About mtdmght mil i go out, &c 

Heb imnH 1^ nni yotze, I going out , 
the prosent future participle Chnl 'I 
will he revealed in the midst of Egypt ' 
Arab 'I will make my Angel to walk 
through the country of Egypt ' God 
was now to go forth, as he is alsawhare 
said to come down, m the execution of 
hisjndgipents Tha language represenls 
God himself as the immediate author of 
(he ttamendous eiJuaity about to be m- 
fiicled Hitherto he had plagued %ypt 
by ipeans and instruments ' Stretch out 
Hhine hand ,' ' Say unto Awon, Stretch 
forth ihine hand with thy rqd ' But 
now It IB, 'I will go out into the niidst 
of Egjpl ' As mercies coming imme- 
diately from iha hand of onr heavenly 
and better than those 
ated through (he me- 
dium of the creature, sotifejud^nents 

iuing directly from the stores of the 
divine wrath, are more ternble aad 
than those which conje 
throi^h any created ageni.y 

' Ml Iht flnt-horn m th« lan^ of 



of n" ihent that earned ihem captive ' Mgypt shall die It is scarcely possible 
By the same working of his overruluig to conceive a ijenunculion fraught with 
providence he made Moses also ' great' elements of more terror than this H^ 
in tha esteem ol the peopleof J^pt, and I the whole Egyptian nation been doomed 
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133 



' extinct iOHj it would indeed tiave 
judgment of greater m^Tiitudoj 
ie produced a deeper improssion 
lose that should have heheld it ; 
n one part of. the people 



li of being 
le oilier. 



> fearfully si 



^tliea 



attended with the most heart-rending 
a^avations. It was to he a blow wMch 
should wound there where the beait is 
most susceptible. The pride, the hope, 
the joy of e^ery family was to be taken 
ftam ib«n). Tha biitemess of lat&er« 
anil.mtitbel^ fot;. Iheic firs^bom ia pro- 
Terbjgl. •Here-were i^yptian' patants 
BOOB to be found weeping for their 
children 'beeanse ihey were net,' It 
was to ho- a wee withoot deviation 
and without remedy. He that; is stdt 
may bo restored-. A body emaciateil or 
aluerated, maimed or aJaebled, may 
agAUi recQier soundness and strength. 
But what kinily process o^n reaaimate 
the breathless elayj and give back to 
the anitia of unoummg: a&eclion aaonly 
aon, a. fcst-bmn, stripken with deatti ! 
Hope) the last refuge. and remedy undC'F 
other evils, was here to be cut. up hy 
Ibe Foots. Again, the blow was to be 
struck at, midnie'''> "ben none could 
sea tiw ifn^ thai faiiUcted it, and most 
vmre.rapqsi^.ijV quiet sleep. Hod this 
Uleep hep!*- silently, and inserwibly ei- 
oha^ed (at. the sleep of death, the oil- 
camstances would' have been lessovBi- 
"B^elniingJy aw&l. But It was not to 
bit.RD., Althfiugh far three days and 
ligbM P^'iously thsy had been envel- 
oped, in , thick darkpe^i And none had 
riBen up f""" tlisi' places, yet now they: 
were- to be aroused, from thei^beds to 
t^idel what frnilless aid' they could to 
t)ieir .^pwing children,, and to mount 
QT^ Uieir s.liiiQ. What, cvostemation 
qnd wqei could be eqoal to this! Te 
■B-preniaturely awakened out of sleep 
Iqftbo. dying groans of a. near, relative 
BifddKdy smitten ; to be presented with 
(bejj^stly image oljleathina darling 



object lately sqea and enjoyed in per- 
fect health ; to be forced to the admow- 
ledgmenl of the great and holy Lord. 
God by such a fearful demonstration of 
his presence and power ! But this was 
notall. Theimiversality oflhewoewas 
to be supbas greatly to ei^ancei^s hor- 
rors, FromeTerybonselbeoryofjniBery 
was to burst forth. The mighty leveller 
was to invade all ranks and conditions. 
The prince and the peasant, the master 
and the slave,. were alike to confess the 
destructiieness of bis march. And then 
to crown the whole was the keen reflao- 
tion, [ha]; ajl tbifi- aeeumukited- distress 
miglit Kavebemprenenlii'. How would 
they now conderno their ds^wSrate mad: 
nees in- pifoyoking.' a power which had 
so. often and BO forcibly warned tiiem of 
theirdai^er) If PhaTaobwere notpast 
feeling, how dreadM rnnst hava been 
the par^B which he felt in the thought 
that after atWsmpting to desttoy, by 
unheard of cruelties, an innocent and 
bdpless.raoe of strangers, he had now 
ruined his own country by his obslii 
nate perseverance in impiety aud follyl 
With what angnish must he have beheld 
his own hopes blasted in tiieii d^aieai 
object, tlie heir of his. throne and em- 
pire, beoause he re^irded not the claimn 
of humanity in tlie treatment of his 
vassals ? But sea the judgment mora 
fully considered in the Note on Ei. 33. 
29^—— If. JFnwn tke firat-boTn of Pha- 
Toahthtd 3itteih.iipon.kit throni. That 
is,, the flrst-bom whose right it would: 
have been, to sit i^wn the throne of the 
kir^om as a successor to his &ther. 
Modern interpreters for the most part 
refer the expiession 'that sittethupon 
his throne' to Pharaoh, but (he Targums 
of Oiikelos . and Jonathan tuiderstand it 
of the heir apparent — qui sessums est 
super thronuia regni ejus, utftji ia to lil. 
upon the ihront of hit kingdom.^— 
fl The maidservant that is irhind lit 
taill. 'Most families,' says Shaw (Tra-. 
vels, p.S31) speaking of the Moors in' 
Boibaryi 'grind their wheat and barley 
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6 B And theie shall be a great cry 
Ihroughout all the land of Egypt, 
such as there was none like it, nor 
shall he like it any more. 

7 I'Butagainstanyofthechildren 
of Israel i shall not a dog move his 
tongue, against man or beast : that 
ye may know how that the LoBr 



at home, having two portable millstonei 
for that purpose ; the uppermost o; 
wtieh is turned round by a. smali han- 
dle of wood or iron that is placet 
rim. When tbia stoue is lai^e, 
pedilion is required, then a second per- 
son is called in to' assist i and as " 
usual for the -women alone to be 
cerned in this employment, who 
themselves over gainst each other i 
the millstones between them, we i 
see not only the propriety of the 
pression, Ex, 11. 5, of ' sittmg behind 
the mill,' but the force of another, Mat. 
34. 40, that Uwo women shall be grind- 
ing at the mill, the one shall be taken, 
and tlte other left.' Sir John Chardin 
also remarks, that 'they are female 
slaves who are generally employed in 
the East at these hand-mills ; that this 
work is extremely laborious, and es- 
teemed [he lowest employment in the 
house.' Thus, we find^ a translation 
from the highest honor to the lowest 
degradation descrihed in the following 
terms. Is. 47. 1, S, 'Come down and sit 
in the dust, yirgin, daughter of Baby- 
lon, sit on the ground— (oie the laill- 
aloties and grind meal.' 

6. And there shall be a great (Ty. A 
cry of lamentation and mourning, and 
anguish, a loud and universal wailing, 
such as never was and never should be 
paralleled in that land. The latter 
clause of the rerse is probably to be in- 
terpreted on the game principle with 
that of eh. 10. ■■ 
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doth put a difference between the 
Egyptians and Israel. 
8 And kail these thy servants 
shall come down unto me, and bow 
down themselves unto me, sayinff, 
Get thee out, and al! the people 
that follow thee ; and after that I 
will go out. And he went out 
from Pharaoh in a great anger. 



7. ShaU not a dog m 



e his ti 



A praverbial expression for the n 



profound tranquillity, implying that 
nothing should occur to harm or affright 
them ; they should abide in peace and 

safety. ir Doth p«( a difference. 

Heb. npS"! yapleh, wanderfully dlsHn- 
guiahelh. See Note on Ei. 8. 23. 

S. Shall come down unto me, and bow 

dawn thimseliies anto me, taying, &c. 

Moses has thus recited the words of 

God's message to Pharaoh, but here he 

begins to speak in his own person, an- 

nouncing the speedy submission of Pha- 

ih's servants to him, and their hum- 

and earnest request that he should 

^part out of their coasts.' At the 

ne time, we must bear in mind that 

Moses says this in his representative 

character, and that it is to the Mast 

Sigh in Moses that this sulmiission was 

~ie made. II is indeed wonderful to 

God thus identifying himself with 

reatare of clay who speaks in his 

le, and yet it is unquestionable that 

the Scriptures afford repealed instances 

of the same usage of speech IT AU 

the people Ikat follow thee. Heb. lOK 

I'^Mia asher bcraglSka, -who are at 
yfeet. An eTpreBsivephraBe,of which 
see the import explained in the Notes 
on Geu. 49. 10, and Judg. 4. 10. Gr. 
■Whom thou leadest.' Chal. 'Who are 
with thee.' Vulg.'Whoare subject lo 
thee.' Aben Ezra, 'Who are in thy 
jwer.' Jarehi,' Who follow thy eoun- 

d and thy steps.' IT Went out from 

Pharaoh in a greof anger. Heb, ^"iha 
t\^bohoriaph,inaheaiofanger. His 
Indignation was justly moved at the 
repeated folsehoo^ of the king, at Ma 
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9 And the Lord said uaro Moses, 
'Pharaoh shall not hearken unto 
you; tliat ""my wonders may be 
multiplied ia the land of Egypt. 

10 And Moses aad Aaron did all 



the insolent manner in which he liad 
himself bsen treated by him. But it 

put upon the messes of God that his 
spirit waa etitred. He saw in him a 

the God of heaven, one who had resisted 
warnings and convictions, jui%ments 
and mercies ; one who would not yield 
to the divine authority lo save all the 
first-born of his kingdom, and who waa 
now rushing headlong to his ruin. No 
wonder that he waa provoked with a 
holy indignation at lus enormous sin, 
and angered, as our Savior himself 
alierwards was, 'at tlie liardneas of his 
heart.' But it was a being angry and 
sinning not. 'To be angry at nothing 
but sin, is the way not to sin in anger.' 

9, ]0, And the Lord mid unto Mo- 
aea, &e. Rather, 'The Lord had said.' 
These two concludii^ verses appear to 
be designed as a kind of general re- 
capitulation of the main incidents of the 
preceding narrative, of which the scope 
is to inform the reader that every thing 
took place just as God had predicted. 
In obedience to (be divine command 
Moses and Aaron had performed all 
their wonders before the king and his 
court, and yet according to the previous 
intimation, Pharaoh bad turned a deaf 
ear, and presented an obdurate heart, lo 
all these exhibitions and appeals, most 
stubbornly refusing to let the people go 
from imder his yoke. II was proper to 
make this statement to preclude any 
lurking impression that such an amazing 
demonstratioD of divhie power had been 
put forth in iKtiti, or that Omnipotence 
hadbeenht^eilitithecontest. Farfrom 



these wonders before Pharaoh ; 
n and the Lord hardened Pharaoh's 
heart, so that he would not let the 
children of Israel go out of his 

"Qh.lO.SD,Sr. Rdni. 8.5. AB.SB. 

it. Every thing had reaulledjustasGod 
hadforetold. The incredulity and obsti- 
nacy of men is sometimes made known 
beforehand, that it may not be a sur- 
prise or a stumUii^-block when it hap- 

CHAPTER XII, 
We have in the present chapter an 
account of the eiecalion of the fearfid 
judgment threatened in the preceding, 
and in that event of the removal of the 
last obstacle in the way of the eat of 
the Israelites from Egypt. The slaugh- 
ter of the first.born ended for the present 
the controversy with Pharaoh, thot^h 
his subsequent in&tuation brought the 
final stroke of justice upon him in his 
overthrow m the Red Sea. Previoasly 
liowever to detailing the inoidenta of 
this awful providence, the historian 
pauses to give us an account of the m- 
stitution of the Passover, which God 
himself ordained, nol only as a present 
meana of safety to his own people while 
the judgment went through the landf 
but also as a permanent memorial of 
the event of their deliverance. As such 
the ordinance is perhaps the most re- 
markable of al! the feativals of the Jew- 
church, and that which la more fre- 
quently mentioned in the I4ew Testa- 
than any other. It consisted of 
three parts ; (i) The killmg and eatu^ 
if the paschal lamb. (2> The sprink- 
ling of the blood upon the door-posts, 
spoken of as a distinct thing, Heh.ll. 
28, and peculiar to the first passover. 
(3) The feast of unleavened bread for 
seven days following. The details will 
come before us as we proceed, to which 
will be appended suitable moral reflec- 
tions at the close. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AND the Lord spake u 
ses ajid Aaton in the land of 
Egypt, saying, 
2 "This month shall be unlo you 
the beginning of months: it shall 

>ch. 13>4. Seal. 16^1. . 

1. And the Lord apake, &c. Belter 
rendered 'the Lrad ftod spoken,'' for tliis 
ordef was given anterior to Moses' last 
intertiew with Pharaoh, and probably 
prior to the three days' darkness, as is 
inferrible from- the fact oC the paschal 
iamb being required to be made ready 
the fourth day before it was killed. We 
suppose, therefore, that the aiiOFB direc- 
tion was given to Moses on the ninth or 
tenth day of the month when the Pass- 
OTBT WHS immediately providsdj then 
followed' the three days' darkness ; on 
the thirteenth Moses appeared for the 
last time before Pharaoh; and on the 
fourteenth the Passover was eaten. 

3; Thismonlhshailbeanto youthebe' 
ginning BftnotUhf. Heb. ti^lBTniKfT 
roift hodasMm, the keadof months ; not- 
only first in order, but highest in estima" 
tion ; the chirfand most excellent month 
of ^ year. This month had former- 
ly been reckoned ^he seventh, but was 
fiehceforrh to stand the first of the eecle- 
tuaticai year, while the civil year re- 
mained unaltered, commencing in Tisri 
or September. Thus Josephns : 'Moses 
appointed that Nisan should be the first 
month; so fllat this month jegan ■'-- 






a all tht tolentnil 






sftTied in.Aonor t(f Giiii, allhoi^h they 
preserved the original order of the 
inonlhs as to buying and sellii^, and 
other ordinary affiiirs.' This year had 
formerly begun from the middle of Sep. 
tember; it' was henceforward to begin 
from tlie middle of March. This alter- 
ation of style was the special appoint- 
ntmt of Godr Whose prerogative Anti- 
christ usurps when he 'thinks to change 
times and laws.' 
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be the first montli of the year to 

3 IT Speak ye tmto all the congre- 
gation of Israel, saying, In the tentii 
day of ihis month Ihey shall take 
to them every man a, lamb accord- 
ing to the house of their i&thera, a 
lamb for an hoyse : 

3. Speak ye unto all tke congregatioit 
oflrrail. Upon retirii^ from Pharaoh's , 
presence Moses had undoubtedly witii>- 
drawn to the land of Goshen to make 
artai^ments for the departure of his 
people, whidi he now saw to he ciosa 
at hani They had probably teen ga- 
thering thither byd^rees, and uncon- 
sciously perhaps Krming themselves in- 

^ur's wamitlg. It is consequent- 
ly to the 'congr^ation,' the assembled 
of Israel, that the order is here 

, end there can be no doubt that 

laments recently eiercised upon 
the Egyptians, with the manner in which 
tlneir- own afi'airs had been conducted, 
had for the present made the Israehtes 
very tractable, and disposed Ihem to re- 
ceive and follow the directions of Moses 
with the utmost deference and respect. 
The order for observing a religious or- 
dinance in such oircamstances as the 

lites were now in, in the midst of 
the hurry and bnstle of their prepara- 
ifordeparlnrejteaches us that what- 

the ni^ency of the business or cares 
that occupy us, still the claims of reli- 
gion are paramount, and that nothins 
should crowd out Ihe dnties of worship 
and devottcn from our mmde. — T Takt 
to lAem tvtry Jaaia a lamb. Heb. fTB 
Mhy which implies either a.lamh or a 
kid, as appears ftom v. 6. IT Accord- 
ing to the. house of Iftcir falhere. The 
whole host of Israel was divided into 
twelve tribes; these tribes into fami- 
liu ; end Ihe famihes into Jioxaes ; the 
last being composed of pwlioular indi- 
viduals. In one family, therefMej there 
m^t be several homis. 
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4 &ai if the household lie .._. 
little for the lapib, let him and his 
neighbour next unto his house take 
if according to the number of the 

■aouls: ererv man according i 
eating shall make your comit for 
thelmnb. 

5 Your Iamb shall be i> without 



the 'paschal sociely/ which Moses does 
not specify, some light is gathered from 
the ibUowiog passage ofJosBphuB: (J. 
W.B.e.ch.fl.gS.) 'These h^h-priests 



did s< 



upon 



■which is called the Passover, when they 
slay their sacrifices, from the ninth hour 
till the eleventh ; but so that a company 
of not Itia tkan ten balonged to every 
sacrifice ; (foe it is not lawful for them 
to' feast singly by thetnssiros ;) and 
many of us are twenty in a company.' 
IT EMTy man according to his eat- 
ing. Hah. li0» iDi K^S ieh lephi 
oklo, etiery mon according to the mouth 
<ifhiseaiing. That is, in making out a 
suitable number to participate of the 
lamb, or form the paschal Eociety, ye 
shall include every one who is capable 
of eating a certain quantity, to the ex- 
ception of the sick, the very aged, and 
the very young. This quantity tlie Jew. 
ish writers say was to be equal to the 

6. Without blsmi3h. Heb, Oian (a- 
mm, perfect; i. e. entire, whole, sound, 
hnving neither defect nor redundancy of 
parts, unsoundness of members, or.de. 
fotinily of aspect. See this more fully 
explained, Lev.33. 21— 34. This hasa 
typical rrferencB to Christ, who is call- 
ed, 1 Pet, 1. 19, 'A Lamb without blem- 
ish and without spot.' ir A male of 

the fir»t year. Heb. mB -p ien ska- 
imh, ion of a year. A male, as beiog 
aeeonnted more excellent tJian a female, 



blemish, a mate of the first year: 
ye shall t.^e it out &(»n ^? sheep 
or from the goals : 
6 And ye shall keep it up until 
the * fourteenth day of the same 
month: and the whole assembly 
of the congregation of Israel shall 
kill it in the evening. 

«Lev.!3,S, Nuinli. 9.3. &a3. IB. Cent. 



Mai. 1. 14; and. of the first year, be- 
cause it retams during that period its 
Iamb-like harmlessness and siijiplicity. 
The phrase implies rather a lamb that 
somewhat short of a full year, 
one that has reached it. It was 
probably taken at the age when its flesh 
was most tender and grat^u!. 

6. re ahaa keep U up. Hoi. Him 
n"l!aiD)3p bsi ve-hayah takem lemi^h- 
meretk, it shall be to you for a keeping, 
or reservation. It was to ba singled out 
from the rest of the flock on the tenth 
day of the month, and kept apart till (be 

fourteenth, when it was to be slam. 

T The whole assembly of the congrogo- 
(ion shall kill it. Not that thrf whole as- 
sembly of the congregation were to kill 
one lunb, but each house their several 
lambs. As this however was to be done 
throughout the whole cot^regation, at 
same time, it is spoken of as a single 
and the collective singular for the 
plural employed.— IT ShallkUliHn the 
evening. Heb. ni-a-|Sn l"ia ien ftartir- 
bayim, belween the two evenings. That 
\a the afternoon between the time of 
sun's hegiuning to decline, which 
■■ called the first evening, and that 
of his settii^, which was termed the 
second. The usual time doubtless was 
the middle point between noon and sun- 
c about three o'clock in (he aiter- 
Thus Josephns, speaking of the 
P^sovor; 'They slay their sacrifices 
from the ninth hour (three o'clock) to 
the eleventh, (five o'chjck.)' Thns aU 
the Talmud; 'They slew the daily 
;ening) sacrifice at the eighth hour 
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7 And they shall take of the 
blood, and strike it on the two side- 
posts, and on the upper door-post of 
thehouses, wherein they shall eat if. 

8 And they shall eat the flesh in 



and a-half, (or halt past two,) and of- 
fered it up Bt the ninth honr and a-half, 
(or half past three.) But on the flie of 
the Passover they slew it at the 
hour and a. half, (or half past one,) and 
offered it up at the eighth hour and a 
half, (or half past two.)' AndMaimo- 
nides informs db that the paschal lamb 
was slain and offered up immediately 
after the usual time of killing and of 
ing up the evening sacrifice. In like 
manner our blessed Lord, who is the 

demned soon after the siith hour, John, 
19. ]4; i. e. after our twelve at noon, 
and ho died soon after the ninth hour, 
Mat, 27. 46. 60; i. e, after our three in 

7. Strike it on the t«v side-posts. 
Which was done by means of the hys- 
sop-branch. This was to Ij( ' 
mark of safety, a token of d 
that the destroying- angel, when passing 
through the land to slay the first-born 
of the Egyptians, might see and paxa 
over the houses of the Israelites, and 
spare their families. They were sin- 
ners as well as the Egyptians, and God 
might jasHy have punished them for 
their sins by taking away Iha lives of 
(heir first-born. But he was pleased to 
show them mercy, and accept the life 
of a lamb as a substitute. Its blood 
was the signal of this, and all who 
obeyed the command of God and relied 
on his protection, were secure from the 
stroke of the avengar. Nothing could 
be a mote significant and striking em- 
blem of the application of Christ's blood 
to the guilty conscience as the sole 
means of deliverance from the wrath 
to cpme. In him we have redemption 
throi^h his blood. His is the Iroe 
'blood of sprinkling, which epeaketh 



that night, roast with Are, and 
d unleavened bread ; anrfwilh bit- 
ter kerbs they shall eat if. 



better things than the blood of Abel.' 
It is better than the blood of the Pass- 
over-iamb, for it effects for us a far 
greater deliverance than that of the Is- 
raelites ( it redeems ua from the bond- 
age of Satan and sin, from the fear of 
death and hell. IT On the upper door- 
post of the hovses. Heb. l^lponM )is 
al hammnahkopk; i. e. the hntei, or that 
part of the door-frame which hes across 
the door-posts over head. The Hebrew 
word m its Radical signification denotes 
looking, and may here imply a part 
of the door-frame which was peculiar- 
ly prominent and conspicuous, which 
would naturally fie looked at. Others, 
however, suppose, with perhaps more 
plausibility, that the term carries the 
import of (ooSjng through, and implies 
thai the Egyptian houses had lattices 
or icindoii-a over their doors, through 
which it was castomary for the inmates 
to look upon hearing a knock. It was 
not to be sprinkled upon the threshold, 
-irliaps out of regard to its typical im- 
irt, to intimate that the Hood of Christ 
not to bo Iroddenunderfool, or count- 
I by any as an unholy thing. 
8. Roast with fire. Because it could 
oner be made ready by roasting than 
by boiling. This circumstance oonsti- 
irked difference between the 
Passover-lamb and all ihe other peaee- 
^ ^ Eiefieshofwhichwas usually 
boiled, in order lo be eaten both hy the 
people and the priests, as something ad- 
ditional even at the paschal solemnity. 
Wherefore in 2 Chron. 35. 13, the two 
kinds of offerings are accurately dis- 
tinguished! 'And they roasted the pass- 
with fire according to the onti- 
: but the other holy offerings sod 
in pots, and m caldrons, and in 
puns.' Whether any more satisfactory 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 



r sodden fire ; his head with his legs, and 
oasc teilh witk the purtenance thereof. 



nut al eason can be ssGigoed for tliis 
o de lliiui that the extremity of our 
Sav o b BUtTerings from the lire of God's 
wrath m gl t be thereby affectingly de- 
p c ed ve pretend not to EBy. — fl With 
unlia t cdbreoii. Thisalsownsordered 
fo the Sake of expeditionj Dent. 16. 3, 
as bo h Abraham and Lot, in preparing 
a hasty meal for their visiters, caused 
mileavened eakes to he made. The 
original term is supposed to be derived 
from a word signifying to press, squecxe, 
or compress, and is applied to bread des- 
titute of the fermenting matter, because 
it has it3 parts closely comjrcssed to- 
gether, and becomes what wa common- 
ly call htavy. So, on the other hand, 
our English word ' leaven,' is formed 
from the E'reneh ' levain,' which is de- 
rived from the verb ' lever,' to raise up, 
the effect produced upon dough by leaven 
rendering tlie bread light and apoagy. 
The use of unUaveufd bread as a per- 
petual observance in the paschal cele- 
bration may have been designed lo re- 
mind the chosen people of their leaving 
Egypt in such haste as to ije obliged to 
carry their unleavened dough with them- 
It is also not unreasonably to be infer- 
red from one or two passages in the 
New TesWmenl, that a mystical mean- 
iaa was couched under Hiis circum- 






rrup- 



lion, caused by fermentation, and 
ii^ to putrefaction. For this reason it 
is said of our Savior, Luke, 12. 1, 'He 
began to say unto his disciples first of 
all, Beware ye of the leaven of the Pha- 
risees, wliich is hypocrisy.' Paul also 
in 1 Cor. 5. 7, 8, says, 'Pui^ out there- 
fore the old Itaven ; for Christ our pass- 
over is sacrificed for us ; therefore let 
us keep the feast, not with the old leaV' 
en, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness \ but with the unleavened 
irtai of sincerity and truth. 



Miter herbs. Heb, ■a'^TK, mcrorim, 
tiers, or bitteriKases. Tliat is, with 
tter things, bitter ingredients ; allud- 
ig doubtless to herbs, such as succory 
■ vrili lettuce, as it is rendered in the 
Vulgate, although some commentators 
have imagined that not herbs, but a bit- 
ter or souT soHce, like that mentioned by 
the Evangelist in which Jesus dipped the 
sop which he gave to Judas, John, 13. S6, 
is meant. But this is less likely, as the 
Talmudisls enumerate the different spe- 
cies of herbs allowed to be eaten with 
the paschal lamb, among which were 
the lettuce, the endive, the horehonnd, 
&c. In modern times, in England and 
some other northern countries, vpe are 
told that horse-radish is used. The Is- 
raelites were probably commanded to 
eat these bitter herbs on this occasion 
in remembi-ance of their afflictions in 
Egypt, where their lives had been made 
bittei: 
9. Eat not of it rau: That is, half- 
auperftciaUy done, having 



s of t 






With the express prohibition, Glen. 9. 4, 
against eating blood before them, they 
scarcely needed to be warned against 
eating flesh absolutely raw. But in the 
hurry with which tlie first passover was 
observed, and with so- great a number 
of paschal lambs, it might easily hap- 
pen that some of Ihem would be but im- 
perfectly done, unless specially admon- 
ished on that score. f Nor sodden 

at aU mUh itiUer. Not boiled at all. 
Sodden is the past participle of seethe, 
to boil. Should it be deemed auper- 






■ sodden, or bolted, urith 



waiter,' there being no other way sap. 
posable in which the flesh of animals 
wouhi bo boiled, it may be observed in 
reply, that the Hcb, word Jffla bashd 
is applied both to roasting and boiling, 
and Moses, in order to tate away iho 
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10 fAnd ye shall let nothing of 
it remain until the morning: and 
that which remaineth of it until 
the morning. ye shall bum with 



Y, adds the Epetification 
wBtei:;' as also in naming its opposite 
is tlie neil clause, he says, ' roast with 
firt,~~~\ With the purltnance thereof. 
Heb.Talp is atkirio.uiithhismidal, 
or inwards; meaning that the lamb 
was to bs foasted whole and ei 
Neither the head nor the legs we 
be eepsiated, nor the iatestines re 
ed. It may be supposed however that 
these last simply included the heart, 
lungi, liver, kidneys, &c. and n< ' 
intestinal canaJ. 

1. Yt thall let nothing of it ret 
Lest it should be appropriated to 
perstitious use, and also to preveti 
tte&ction ; for it was not meet tl 
thii^ offered to God should be subjected 
to corruption, which in such hot < 
tries it must speedOy undergo. Thus 
the bodf of our Lord ' saw ifo corrup- 
tion,' Ps. tS. 10, Acts, 2. n, anditwas 
hia body which wns prefigured by the 
paschal lamb. 

, II, With your loins girded. 'That 
is, as persons prepared for a journey. 
The inhabitants of the East usually 
wear long and loose dresses, which, 
howeTer convenient m postures of ease 
and repose, wonld form a serious ob- 
stitictioQ in walking or in any laborious 

sorted to, siu;h as those which we find 
noticed in Scripture. Thus the Persians 
and Turks, when journeying oa horse- 
back luck their skirts into a large pair 
of trousers, as the poiH^r sort also do 
when travelling on foot. But the asage 
of the Arabs, who do not generally use 
trousers, is more analogous to the ptac- 
tice described in ths Sibla by 'girding 
up the loins.' Jt consists in drawing 
Dp the sluits of the vest and fastening | 



DUS. [B. C. 1491. 

11 IT And thus ye shall eat it;tmiA 
your loins girded, your shoes mi 

Eur feet, and your staff in your 
nd: and ye shall eat it in haste; 
Git is the Lord's 



them to the girdle, so as to leave the 
leg and knee unembarrassed when in 
motion. An Arab's dress consists gen- 
erally of a coarse shirt and a woollen 
mantle. The shirt, which is v§ry wide 
and loose, is compressed about the waist 
by a strong girdle generally of leather, 
the cloak bemg worn loose on.ordinaiy 
occasions. But in journeying or ottier 
eiertion, the cloak also is usually con- 
fined by a girdle to which the skirts are 
drawn up and fastened. When manual 
exertion is required, the long hanging 
sleeves of the skirl are also disposed of 
by the ends of both being tied together 
id thrown over the neck, the sleevcB 
themselves being at the same lime tncU- 

ed high up the arm.' Pict. Bib. 

T Shoes on your feet. "' This was an- 
other circumstance of preparation for a 
journey. At the presentlime Orientals 
' ) not, under ordinary circumstances, 
it with their shoes or sandals on their 
et, nor indeed do they wear them in- 
lorsatall. This arises not only from 
e ceremonial politeness connected 
ith the act of sitting unshod ; but from 
Ihefearefsoiluig the fine carpets with 
hich their rooms are covered. Be- 
des, as they sit on the ground cross- 
legged, or on their heels, shoes or san- 
dals on their feet would be iaconveni- 
To eal therefore with sandalled 
ihodfeet is as decided a mark of 
preparation for a journey as could well 
' indicated. But perhaps a still bet- 
illustration ia derived from the fact, 
that the ancient Egyptians^ like tha 
modem Arabs, did not ordinarily weai 
ilher shoes or sandals. In their sculp. 
ires and paintings very few figures oc- 
itr with sandalled feel ; and as we may 
Fesume, that in the com'se of 315 joocb 
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13 For I h wiil jiass rfirough the of E^ypi.bolhmanandbeast: and 
lani of Egypt this night, aad will iagainst all the gyjdsof Egypt I will 
smte aU the first-born in the land execute judgment: ^lamtheLoRo. 



the lEraelites had adopted this and 
other customs of the E^plians, we may 
understand that {except.lir the priests) 
eandals -were only used during Journeys, 
which would render iheir eating the 
pasEOTer >ith sandalled feet) a 
stronger mark of preparation than even 
the previous Blternalive.' Pid. Bible. 
It does not appear that the direcciona 
given 10 this verse were held to be bind- 
ing in the subsequent observance of the 
paschal rite. It is clear, at least, that 
our Savior and liis Apostles celebrated 
the Passover in a aiiiing or recumbent 
postoie, denoting ease and security, the 
oonlrMy of the ui^ent haste of the Is- 
raelites on this occasion.— -It M is the 
Lord'tpaaoDBr. Hel>. flOS peanA, let^, 
or trataition. So called from the figu- 
rative deslrdjmg angel's jjMSing over 
the blbod-matked houses of the Israel- 
ites. The legitimate signification of 
the ordinal is to ieap or ildp over. A 
phraseology constructed with reference 
to this incident occurs Amos, 7. S, ' I 
will not pass by them any more ;' i. e. 
I will not grant them exemption any 
more ; intimating how often he had 
passed by them, as now, while his 
judgraenls were abroad. Gr. raij;^o. 

IS. T mm pa^ through tht land of 
Egypt. 3;hat is, in the iafliction-ofmy 
wrath. Chal, 'I will reveal niyself in 
ffielandofi^t.' Arab, 'I will make 
matiitesC my Angel.' Thus Amos, 5. 17, 
■■And. in all vineyards shall he wailing ; 
liir t Kill pass through thee, saith (he 

Leri j' i. e. in desolating judgment. < 

# Jgniiuf aU the gods of Egypt I vfitl 
execute judgment. Heb. b%-lja( 533 
fieftoi Elohim, by which may be meant 
not only the objects of their idolatroas 
worship, but also the princes ot gran* 
deea of the nation, ProhaUy the most 
appropriate sense of the term is the 






of pcaers, principiditite, 
dignities, wnatever in fine consCituCed 
the grand oljects of their dependence, 
whether divine or llnman. Arab. 'All 
the objects of adoration.' These should 
all, by the stupendous judgments of this 
night, be turned to confusion" ic^ether, 
and theb votaries covered with indeli- 
ble shame. What could ba a more sig- 
nal infliction upon the gods of Egypt 
than the complete exposure of their im- 
potence to aid their worshippers in a 
time of need ? We have elsewhere but 
a sii^le allusion to this incident of the 

nature to atTord us any help to a more 
minute explanation. Num. 33. 4, 'For 
the Egyptians buried all their first-bom, 
which the Iiord had smitten among 
them ; upon their gads also the Lord 
executed Judgments.' There is a tra- 
dition among the Jewish doctors, which 
may be well fonndedj that the idola oi 
the !%yptians were on that night de- 
molished. Thus Pirke Eliezer, ch. 48, 
'When Israel came out of %ypt, what 
did the holy blessed God do i He throw 
down all the images of their abomi- 
nations, and they were broken in pieces.' 
Targ. Jon. 'Their molten images weni 
dissolted and malted down, their imagea 
of stone were dashed in pieces, their 
images made of earth were crumbled 
'nto bits, and their wooden ones reduced 
ashes.' Artapanus in Prep, Evang. 
if Eusebius, 1. 9. c. 27, goes- so lar as to 
affirm, that most of tlie Egyptian tem- 
ples ware overthrown on this occasion 
and from the allusion in Isaiah, ch. 19. 
idols of Egypt being moved at 
the Lord's presence, the idea is per- 
'laps not ill founded. It would be a 
lii^ular fact should the truth prove to . 
be that the traces of violent wreacbinga 
and disruptions, now so evident in the 
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13 And the blood shall be lo you 
for a token. upon the houses where 

Te are : arid when I see the blood, 
will pass over you, and the plague 
shallnotheuponyoutodestroyyou, 
when I smite the land of Egypt. 

14 Aad this day shall be unto you 



matsy ruins of (he temples of Upper 
oQd Lower Egypt, should have happen, 
ed ftl the very (ime of which wa are 
Don speaking;. 

13. FFftsn Isee the blood, Iwill past 
over you. Heb. "innOB paakti ; the 
original word from which nOB pesoA, 
pasotier is derived, and a di&eren 
&om that rendered ' pass throng 
tlie preceding Terse. Gr. ntsaaaiii 
I wiR protect yon. Chal. I will 
niiserate, or spare you.' lr To des- 
troy you. Heb. nTTIDai lenuahith, 

for a corruption or destrucUon. 

IT Ye shall keep it a feast to the Lord. 

Heb. an irw nnan haggothem oiho 

hag, ye than festivaily keep it a feast. 

1[ By an ordtTumce for ever. Heb. 

nils npn hukkath okm, a statute of 
eternityj one to he observed os long as 
the legal economy should subsist. 

15. Seven days shall ye eat, &c. That 
is, seven' days commencing on the day 
after the tillmg of ihe passover, or the 
fifteenthday oflhemonth. The feasl of 
unleavened bread was in lacl a distinct 
ordinance from the passover, though 
following immediatoly upon it. This 
law respecting the feast of unleavened 
bread, though given before the depar- 
ture from Egypt, seems not lo have 

gone mto effect till after it. IT Ye 

ahall put oiiuji. Heb. Itl'iilDtl taihbi- 
thu, ye shall cause lo cease. Gr, afa- 
niiiTi, ye shall aialish or came to dis- 
appear. 'This was probably to com- 
memorate the fact that the Israelites 
left Egypt in such baste, that Ihey had 
no opportunity to leaven their dough 
(v. 39), and were cons equenlly obliged, 
in the first inslance, to cat Unleavened 
cakes, (Deul, 16, 3). The present in- 



I for a memorial ; and ye shall keep 
it a m feast to the Lokd throughout 
your generations: ye shall keep 
It a feast » by an ordinance for- 

lcli.l3,fl, '"Lov.S3.4,5. S Kings US. 81. 



junction is even now attended to by 
modern Jews with the most scrupulous 
precision. The master of the family , 
searches every comer of [he house with 
a candle, lest any crumb of leavened 
bread should remam, and whatever is 
found is committed to the fire ; and after 
all, apprehending that some may still 
remain, he prays to God that, if any 
leaven be still m the house, it may be- 
come like tie dust of the ground. Ei> 
traordinary precautions are also used 
in preparing the unleavened bread, lest 
there should be any thing like leaven 
iied with it, or any kind of fermenta- 
tion take place in it- See Jennii^' 
' 'ewish Antiquities.' Two distinct 
irds are employed to signify 'leaven' 
this verse, the former of which "ISIJ 
>r, properly imports leaving or re- 
tinder, and is rendered by Ainsworth, 
B most eiact of all translators, 'old 
leaven,' lo which Paul alludes, 1 Cor. fi- 
7, 'Purge out therefore the old leaven,' 
&c. The other ftiin hometz, is so 
called from a word signifying s&urness. 
The terms, perhaps, have allusion to a 
■fold species of spiritual leaven, the 
hidden and secret, or hypocrisy, 
Luke, 13. 1, th* other openmalice and 
v/ickednese. Cor. 5, S, or vHcked persons, 
David, Ps. 71. 4, calls the malicious 
and unrighteons man, yavi hometz, a 
leaxentr, though rendered in our trans- 
L 'cruel man,' Thus also Ps. 73. 
21, he terms the heart infected with er- 
id filled with veialion, 'leavened,' 

althoogli our version has 'grieved.' , 

H That soul shall be cut off. Shall be 
nmunicaled from the society and 
privileges of the chosen people, either 
by the public act of the proper officers, 
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15 •> Seven days shall ye 
leavened bread; even the first day 
ye shall put away leaven out of 
your houses; for whosoever eateth 
leavened bread, from the first day 
until the seventh day, P that sou! 
shall be cut off from Israel. 

16 And in the first day there shall 
be lea holy convocation, and in the 
seventh day there shall be a holy 



i you; : 



irof 



work shall be done in them, 
that which every man must eat, 
that only may be done of you. 
17 And ye shall observe the feast 
of unleavened bread ; for 'in this 
self-same day have I brought your 
armies out of the land of Egypt; 
therefore shall ye observe this day 
in your generations by an ordinance 
for ever. 



qLev.a 



or by the direct hand of God bimsalf. 
See Note on Gen. 17, U. 

le. An Iwly convocation. Heb.SllJtt 
Blp faikra kodesh, a conuocalion of 
holiness. By the prohibition of secular 
■wort, it appears that these days wete 
to be regBrded as proper sabbaths, with 
the exception that on these days meat 
might bs dressed, 'vhich was unlawful 
on the Sabbath, Ei. 16. 33, Si. The 
ordinal for 'convocation' comes from a 
verb Sip Sara, signifying to caiS, to 
make pTodamotion, and implies (he 
Sammnnii^ the people together by the 
sound of the trumpet, as is intimated 
Hum. 10.S,'Malce thee two trumpets of 
silver — that thou mayesl use them for 
the calling of the people f the same 
word as that here rendered ' convoca- 
tion.' IT Sane t\ot uihich every man 

must eat. Heb. IDSJ Js kol nepheah, 
eiifry soul; I. e. every person. See 
Note on Gen. 14.31. 

17. In this self same day. Heb. B2M 
nih Win be etsera Ao-j/om htttzehj in 



18 Tl'In tie first Tnonth, on the 
fourteenthdayofthemonthateven, 
ye shall eat unleavened bread, un- 
til the one and twentieth day of 
the month at even. 

19 'Seven days shall there be no 
leaven found in your houses: for 
whosoever eateth that which is 
leavened, "even that soul shall be 
cut off from the congregation of 
Israel, whether he be a stranger, 
or horn In. the land. 

20 i"esballeatnothing leavened: 
in all your habitations shall ye eat 
uideavened bread. 

21 KThen Moses called for all 
the eiders of Israel, and said imlo 
them, >Draw out, and take you a 
lamb, according to your families, 
and kill the passover. 



the strength or bone of thie dai/. See 

NoteonGen.7. 13. V Have I brought, 

Slc. As the deliverance of llie Israel- 
ites had not yet been actually accom- 
plished, this phraseology is doubtless 
adopted on the ground oC the certainty 
of the BFenl in the view of the divine 
mind, and as the matter of his promise. 

18. Ye shail eat. Ye shall begin to 

19. Whether kcbeaalrraigerorborn 
in the land. As ' strainers,' strictly so 
called, or foreigners, were not permitted 

1 partake of the Passover unless pre- 
iously converted and circumcised, v. 
43, a, the word must here be under- 
id of gentile proselytes in contra- 
distinction from native-born Israelites. 
SI. Draw out and take you a lamb. 
Heb. 13E3)3 mishku. Draw out from 
the folds. Of this word, which is fre- 
quently employed in the sense of draft- 
[ng or making a leey, see a full eipla- 

lalion in the Note on Judg. 4. 6. 

IT Kill the passover. That is, the lamb 
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S^ J And ye shall take a bunch of 
hyssop, and dip ;( in the blood that 
ts in tJie hason, and ^ slrilte the lin- 
tel and the two side-posts with the 
blood that is in the basoa: aiid 
none of you shall go out at the door 
of his house uniilthe momiog. 

23 "FortheLoKDwillp^sthroHgh 
to smite the Egyptians ; and when 
he seeth the blood upon the lin- 
tel, and OB the tivo side-posts, the 
LoBD. will pass ovet the door, and 
k win not suffer <^ the destroyer to 

yHebr.lI.as. iTer.7. = vcr.l!. 13, UEmk. 






n Uttio your houses tc 



of the Passover; the animal slain being 
caBed, by a, figure of speech, by Ihe 
name otihe institution ornbich it 
stilnted a leading feature. In occ 
ance with ihisj we often meet with the 
phrase ^to eat the Passover,' ^to prepare 
the PasaoTer,' &c. ; and in like manner 
the word ' covenant' is used for the 
sacrifice offered in malting the cove- 
nant ; the 'rock' that followed the Isra- 
elites 'was Chfist i' and the 'bread and 
wine' of the sacramenl are the ' body 
and blood' of Christ. 

33. Fe shall take a branch ef hyssop. 
A plant growing Rbont a fool and a half 
high] having bushy stalks, terminated 
by Spikes of flowers, and leaves of an 
aromatic smell, and warm, pui^nt 
taste. II grows in great plenty on the 
mountains near Jerusalem, From its 
gtowii^ in bunches, and patting out 
many suckers from a single root, it was 
well adapted to the purpose here men- 
tioned, as also for purifications of differ- 
ent kinds. V JVbne i^f j/ou shall go 

out,. This injunction seems also pecu' 
liar to this first PaEsorer, as the reason 
for it did not eiist afterwards. In allu- 
sion to this language the prophet says, 
Isa. 26. 30, 'Come, my people, enter 
thou into ihy chambers, and shut thy 
dporS about thee ; hide thyself as it 
were foe a little moment, until the in- 
dignation be overpast.' ITiose who ex- 



24 And ye shall observe this 
thing' for 9Xi ordinance to thee and 
10 thy sons for ever. 

35 Anditshallcometop3ss,when 

E3 be come to the land which the 
OBD will give you, d according as 
he haih promised, that ye shall 
keep this service. 
26 « And it shall come to paa*, 
when your children shall say unto 
you, W hat mean ye by this service? 

loh:3.8,17. ech. 13. B, 14. Deiil.sa.T. 



pect God's salvation must abide by the 
terms on which he has declared it Ids 
purpose to grant It. 

23. When he seeth the blood, tie. No 
destroyer can smite unless God first 
grant him a commission. And the Mos( 
High always recognises liis own mark 
upon those who hear it, and while they 
ire 'passed oTer' and spafed in the risi- 
ation of his wrath, all others mast 
ixpecC to fall under the stroke of his 

breath, U Will not Suffer the df 

atroyer to come in, &e. By this is gen- 
erally understood a destroying angel. 
But as the term 'angel' is often employ, 
ed figuratively as b personification of 
divine judgments, we have no question 
that this is (he preferable sense here, 
subject has already leen fully 
in another place (Note on Ex. 
S.3.), it wiU be unnecessary to recite 
the arguments again in conaeidon with 
lis passage. 

35. Ye shaU keep this ssYvice. That 
is, with the exception of those circmti- 
Btancea of the ordinance which in their 
were conftiei to the first in- 
stance ofits celehratioQ. 

i. WhenyourehSdteAtilyuntoyinif 
What mean ye by this sitviu } Hnbi 

D5> nxtn marn na ma* ha-abadoA 

hazioth litlcem, U'hat this sertiee taynal 

- what does it signify 1" The aimuai 

observance of this ceremony was well 
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27 That ye shall say, nt'is the 
sacrifice of the Lord's passover, 
who passed over the houses of the 
children of Israel in Egypt, whea 
he smote the Egyptians, and deliv- 
ered our Jiouses. And the people 
f bowed the head and worship- 

28 And the children of Israel weni 
away, and >>did as the Lord had 

(ver.U. sch.4.31, n Hebr.ll.SS. 



commanded Moses and Aaron, so 
did they. 

29 II i And it came to pass, that 
at midnight kthe Lonn smote all 
the first-bom-in the land of Egypt, 
1 from the first-born of Pharaoli that 
sat on his -throne, unto the first- 
born of the captive that was in the 

'ch.11,4. iiNuml),8, 17.&33.4. Ps.T6.il. 



Galculaled to secure the perpetual r^- 
membrance of the 
braled. The thtIous rites and usages 
connectHl with it were so peculiar, tlie; 
made sucli an inroad upcHi the ordinar' 
routine of domestic Ufe, that the curj 
osity of children would be naturally ai 
rested, and they would be led toinquir 
into tlie reasons at such strangs pri 
ceedings. This would afford lo parents 
the opportuniiy to acquaint their oF 
spring- with the origin and import of tt 
soletiin senice, and lo impart lo tjiem 
all those related 



Th 



en ged 
pious parents at tlus day can take their 
children lo witness the common ordi- 
nances of the Christian Church, viz, bap- 
tism and the Lord^a supper, and consider 
their duty dischai^d without explain* 
ing to them the nature of those solemn 
rites, and endeavoring lo impress upon 
(heir minds the duties and obligations 
which they involve. ' 

S7. Tht people boXDed lite head and 
JCOrahipped. That is, when aU these 
informations and instructions were com- 
municated to them by the elders ; for it 
seems from t.21, tliat Moses' address 
was rAade to tlie people through the 
elders. 

Vol I 13 



28. And the children of Israel went 
au'oy and did aa the Lord commanded. 
This was a very proper sequel to the 
professions implied in their bowing and 
worshippini;. Unless ■ followed by a 
prompt and candid obedience our acta 
of external reverence are a ' bodily ex- 
ercise that profitelh little.' 

29. At midnight the Lord emote all 
the fint-born, &c. Had this ju^ment 
been executed by an angel, it would 
have been natural for the writer here to 
have said that the angel went forth at 
midh%ht and smote all the first-born of 
the ^yptians, both of men and cattle. 
But it is ascribed directly to the Most 
High himself, as no'doubl it is to be un- 
derstood. Indeed it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to conceive of such an eSecl 
wrought at one and the same time all 
over Egypt by the agency of a single 
angel. Wo are obliged lo conceive of 
him in Ibis work as passing from house 
to house in at least succeBsive moments 
of time, and as we may suppose that 
there were many thousands slain, we 
see not how they could all have been 
said to perish at the hour of midnight, 
as Ihey undoubtedly did. On the whole 
there can be no question we think that 
the judgment in v. 23, is personified. 
But how shall we adequately conceive 
of the complicated horrors of that fear- 
ful night i The groans of the dying, 
mingled with the shrieks of the living, 
broke m upon the stillness of the night, 
and from the imperial palace to the 
poorest hovel, lamentation and monnii 
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dungeon; and all the firat-born of 

30 And Pharaoh rose up ia the 
night, he, and all his servants, and 
all the .Egyptians; and there was 



■ngt'eat cry in Egypt: for t/KTe 
m) not a honse where there was 



ing and woe were heard liroughout the 
length and breadth of the land ! Three 
dajs and three n^hts previously they 
had beea wrapped in glcwaiy darkneES, 
even darkness which might be felt, and 
no one had riien up that night from his 
place. But now they were aroused from 
Iheir beds to render what aid they 
could, though all in ™n, to their ex- 
piri[^ children and brothers and Bisters. 
The blow was uniTersal and irresist- 
ible. There was no discharge in that 
warfare, and no respect of persons in 
the indiscriminate destruction of the 
appointed victims. All the first-bom, 
from man in . the vigor of manhood to 
the infant which had just been bom, 
died in that hour of death. The stay, 
the corofort, the delight of every fami- 
ly was annihilated at a sii^le stroke ! 
And how natural was it for them in 
snch a scene of camage to fancy that 
thej were all doomed to deslmction, 
and tiuft the work of death wnnld not 
oease till they had all perished I But 
let Jis not fail to recognise the right- 
eous lecribution, as well aa the awful 
terrors of the Almighty in this visita. 
tion. The Egyptians bad killed the chil- 
dten of the Lord's people, and now their 
own children die hefore their eyes, 
raelitish mothers had wept oybi 
cruel deaths of their infants, and 
Egyptian mothers wept for the 
woe. Upwards of eighty years tefore 
had that persecution begun, but the Lord 
visits the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate him, and now the day of hif 
vengeance And recompense was come. 
The cry of these slaughtered innoeenlf 
had risen up, 'How long, Lord holy 
and troe, dost thou not judge and avenge 
ouiblesdi' AbookofteinembranGehBd 



srilten, space for repentance had 
been afforded, warnings had been given ; 
int all had been unavailing, and now 
loughtremained but that justice should 
lo its desolating work. And similar 
will the issue be with those who af. 
.._ their impenilent hearts treasure up 
wrath agiunst the day of wrath. If 

;um not ha will whot his glitter- 

vord, and a great ransom will not 
then deliver them. 
30. Not a AoHSB where then was nrf 
le dead. As it 1b somewhat difficult 
I suppose that in tvery house in H^ypt 
rery first-bom child was still alive, 
the present eipression is probably to 
be taken with some qualification. We 

sither suppose 'house' in this case 
equivalent to ' family,' or the phrase 
may be classed with those abtoltile 
modes of speech which are yet lo be 
nnderstood comparatively. We have al- 
reaJy noticed a Blriting usage of this 
kindiowhatissaidof 'all the csttle,' 
aod'allthehBrbs,'inch. 10, 15, Infiict 
the universal negative or affirmative 
terms 'none' and 'all' are yery frequent- 
ly 10 be understood with eiceptions, es- 
pecially when such exceptions are so few 
as scarcely to deserve notice when com- 
pared with the cases in which the pro- 
position holds good. Thus it is said, 
Ps. 53. 3, 'There is none thai doeth 
good ;' i- e. scarcely any one. So Jer 
5, 1, 'Run ye to and fro tlirov^h the 
streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and 
know, and seek in the broad places 
thereof, if ye can find a man, if there 
be any that eiecntelh Jut^ent, that 
seekelh the truth ;' which has a strong 
negative implication, and yet we can- 
not doubt that there were actually pious 
men then living in Jerusalem, especi- 
ally the prophets. On the same piwci- 
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CHAPTER SII. 



31 1[And «h6 called for Moses 
alkd Awon by night, and said, Rise 
up, and get you forth from among 
my people, " both ye and the chil- 
dren of Israel : and go, serve tie 
LOKD, as ye have said. 

32 f Also take your flocks and 
nch.ll.l. Ps.los.M, och. iO. 9. pch. 

pie it is said 1 Sutn. 25. 1, 'And Siiinuel 
died ; arid oil ihe Ismelites <irete gath- 
eitti togethet and lamented hifn, and 
burled Mm;' i. e. the body of tbe na- 
tion ; ndt in the RioBt literal seo^e every 
individual. In like rnnnner, John, 12. 
19, 'The Pharisees therefore 5a[d among 
fliemselyes, Perceive ye how Je atail 
nothingl behold, iheworld is gone after 
Mm-.' i.e. the great moss of the people. 
We ua J suppose therefore that all that 
is implied in the present i^ase is, that 
nearly evety Hoobb in Egypt Irad one or 
more slaih in it. 

3i: Called far Mtisea and Aaron. As 
MoSes had before this withdrawn from 
the presence of FharaOh, with thede- 
t*rfflination to see his face ns more, 
this must bti undetetood to mean that 
PharaoH sent hia servants or deputies 
to Moses and Aaron, and thus commu'- 
nicated his message to them. See Note 
onG«n.49.1. ThU was a Striking fnh 
fiUneht of Moseii' prerlmis dEclaratitnt, 
ch. II. 8, ^d dearly proving that he 
tRen kpake Undet a ^vine impulse; 
'And'^ ihess thy servants shall comti 
doim iidlo me, and bow down them. 
Sel«S uiilfl me, eaying, Get thee out, 
ttnd all the people that fellow thee.' 

32. Ma tOKi your floch, &o. Pha- 
lioli's pride is now eS^ctually humbled, 
and he surrenders at discretion. He 
jields mueservedly td all that Moses 
had iijsisled on, and even betrays so 
iMCli of a guilty conscience .as to b^ 
tm iirterest in hia prayers; fot this is 
evidently to be understood by the re- 
que» that MoSes would bless hiiji also. 
He desired that Moses would tless him 



your herds, as ye have said, sai be 
gone: and i bless me also. 
33 r And the Egyptians were ur- 
gent upon the people, that they 
might send them out of the laud in 
haste ; for they said, ■ We 6e all 



hy invoking the blessing of God upon 
him. Chal, 'Pray for me also,' Arab. 
'Cause me to feceive indulgence." The 
oppressor is here taught that the Israel 
ol Qod is not outy a bleneA, but a bless- 
ing people, and that it is highly desir- 
able to have the benefit of their inter- 
i. Yet tho sequel ehoWS clearly 









submitted not in heart, not sincerely 
humbled himself befote God. Be let 
tllem go hy constraint and most unwil- 
lingly. He would still have held out if 
he had dared, and he yielded only be- 
cause he could oppose ho longer. He 
made a forced show of obedience, but his 
heart Was aa hard and rebellious as ever. 
33. And the Egyptians loere urgent. 
Heb.ts-nsa tJ'nm vitiU\exak Mitjt- 
roiw, and Egypt inu atrimg upon them ; 
the same word in the or^nal with (hat 
which iS) for the most pan, applied to 

the hariening (strengthening) of Pha- 
rooh's heart, implying a most vehement, 
pMissiug urgency. Gr. mriSm^ar't. Ps. 
105. 3Sj 'Egypt was glad when they de- 
parted : for the fear of them fell upon 
them.' Jarus. Targ. ' The Egyptians 
Said, If Israel tarry one hour, 16, all tho 
i^yptians ate dead men.' For ought 
they knew, the plague they had espori- 
enced might be but the precofsor of an- 
other stiE mote drradlul, that would 
sweep off the whole population iU a 
imiss. 'When death comes into our 
hODses, it is seasonable for Ds to think 
of our own mortality. Are our rela- 
tions dead? It is easylo infer thence 
that we are dying, and in etleet already 
dead men,' Henry. 
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34 And the people took their 
dough before it was leavened, their 
kneading troughs beiii^ bound up i 
their clothes upon their shoulders. 

36 And the children of Israel did 

34. Their kaeading-troughs being 
bound up, he. Heh. tin"l»loa miskor 
rolham, prop, relics. Targ. Jon. 'What 
was \eCt of the uoleavened bread and 
tiie bitter herbs;' with which Jarchi 
concurs. The Gr. varieSj renderii^ it 
m ^vpofara, lianpiqfdoagh, for which 
it is not easy to determine their author- 
ity. Tlie Hebrew term is supposed to 
signify both the dough and the vessel in 
which it was contained ; and it is pro- 
bable that the dough was wrapped in 
some kind of covering cloth, or thrown 
into some kind of sach, as the word 
rendered ' clothes' deaotea any thing 
which coiera a subsfance, or wherein it 
is wrapped. Arab. 'Their cold mass of 
dough being bound up in towels, and put 
on their shoulders.' We leatn indeed 
from the reports of modem travellers 
that the vessels which some of (he ori- 
ental tribes make use offer kneading 
the anleavened cakes while travelling 
in the desert, are small woaden botcls^ 
in which they both knead their bread, 
and afterward serve up their provisions 
when cooked ; yet Dr. Pocook informs 
us that the Arabs not unfrequently carry 
their dolphin something else, and gives 
a description of a round lealker coeer- 
lid, which they lay on the ground, and 
from off which they eat, havinganum- 
ber of rings round it, by which it Is 
drawn tc^ther with a chain, terminat- 
ing in a hook to hang it by. This is 
drawn together, and they sometimes 
carry in it their meal- made into dough ,■ 
and in this manner they bring it full of 
bread ; and when the repast is over, 
carry it all away at once. Which of 
these two kinds of vessels is meant in 
this place cannot easily be ascertained, 
but there is no question that some other 
Igi^ihan 'kneading-trougbs' oi^hl to 



according to the word of Moses: 
and they borrowed of thcEgyptiana 
'jewels of silver, and jewels of 
gold, and ri ' 



be adopted, The' habit is veiy natural 
of identifyii^ oriental utensils with our 
own when the same name is given to 
both, although the ideas thus acquired 
are often extremely incorrect. 

35. They borrowed of the Egyptians 
jewels, &c. 'Dr. Boothroyd, instead of 
borrow, translates 'ask.' Dr. A. Clarke 
says, 'request, demand, require.' The 
Israelites wished to go three days' jour- 
ney into the wilderness, that they might 
hold a feast unto the Lord. When the 
Orientals go to their sacred festivals, 
they always put on their best jeu^els. 
Not to appear before tile gods in such a 
way, they consider would be disgrace- 
ful to themselves and displeasing lo the 
deities, A person, whose clothes or 
jewels are indifferent, will borrow of 
his rioher neighbors; and nothing is 
more common than to see poor people 
Etandii^ before Che temples, or engaged 
in sapred ceremonies, well adorned with 
jewels. The almost pauper bride or 
groom at a marriage may often 
len decked with gems of the most 
costly kind, which have been fiummwd 
for the occasion. It fully accords there, 
fore, with the idea of whar is due at a 
sacred or social feast, to be thus adorn- 
ed in their best altire. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would be perfectly easy 
to borrow of the Egyptians their jewels, 
as they themselves, in their festivals, 
would doubtless wear . the same things. 
It is also recorded the Lord gave them 
' lavor in- the sight of the Egyptians.' 
It does not appear to have been falCy 
known to the Hebrews, that iheywere 
goingfinaUy to leave Egypt : they might 
eipect to return ; and it is almost cer- 
tain that, if their oppressors bad known 
they were not to return, they would not 
have tent them their jewels.' Roberts. 
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■36 oAndtheLoRD gave the people 
favourin the sight of the Egyptians, 
so that they lent unto them suck 
things as they required : and • they 
spoifed the Egyptians. 
37 IT And J the children of Israel 



36. Tkty lent unto them. Heb, SI^NlDll 
Ba-yaahilitni, eatued them to ask. That 
is, their deportment toward the Israel- 
ites was Buchj they were bo eitremely 
anxious for iheir departure, and evinced 
such a pramptilnde in furthering il, that 
a strong indacenmnt was lield out. to 
Ihem to ask for the artiiles whicTi they 

received. IT Spoiled th^ Egyptians. 

This was in fulfilment of the promise 
made to Abraham, Gen. 15. 14, 'They 
shall come out with great substance,' 
Israel came into i^ypt few in numbers, 
weak, and indigent ; hut thoy go out 
from the land of their oppressors great- 
ly increased, mighty, and formidable; 
laden with the spoils of their cruel op- 
pressors, the well-earned reward of the 
labors of many years, and of much sor- 
row. In allusion, perhaps, to this event, 
God says by the prophet Gzekiel, ch. 
39. 10, 'And they sliall spoil those that 
spoiled them, and rob them that robbed 
them, sailh the Lord God.' See Note 
on Ex. 3. S2. 

37. Journeyed from Rameies to Suc- 
coift. Heb.lBDIjrfsu. The primitive 
meaning ofyMnMO, is iopincfc out, (a 
pull vp or oat, being especially applied 
to pulling up the stakes or pins by 
which the tents of the nomades were 
fastened to the earth, and which was 
done by the way of preparing for mi- 
gration to another place. Henee the 
secondary meaning of departing, jour- 
neying, proceeding, &c. Rameses was 
one of those cities which the Isi-aeliles, 
ch.I. ll,are said to hare built for Pha- 
raoh. II was probably in the land of 
Goshen, and was made on this occasion 
theplacfi of general rendezvous before 
Iheir departure. Professor Stuart has 
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journeyed from 'Kameses to Suc- 
coth, about "six hundred thousand on 
foot ilmt -mere men, beside children. 

38 And a mixed multitude went 
up also with them ; and flocks, and 
herds, evert very much cattle. 

= Gen.47.11. ■Gen. 12. 9. *4fl. a. db. 38. 
SB. Numb. I. «.& 11. 21. 

given very plausible reasons for believ- 
ing that Ibis place occupied the site of 
the ruins of Abouteyshid, lying about 
half way, or forty miles from Suez. 
SuccotU signifies tents or tent-places, 
and does not necessarily imply the ex- 
istence of a town of tMa name in an- 

such an one are found at the present 
time in the desert, or any of the routes 
from the Nile to Suez. Nothmg more 
is necessary than to suppose Sucoolh 
to he an ordinary encamping-plaee for 
caravans between Rameses (Aboukey- 
shid) and Suez, for those who took the 
direct route. The original word comes 
from a root signifying to hide, cimer, 
d^end, and this was the design of 
those temporary lenemants made of the 
boughs of trees, in which the Israelites 
lodged at this station, and in memory 
of which they were required, as a stand- 
ing ordinance, to keep the 'feast of tab- 

emacles' once every year. IT About 

six hundred thousand men. Heb. b'l'iaa 
geborim, strong men. If we compute 
the whole number of Israelites, male 
and female, adult persons and children, 
and allow the proportion of foar to one 
between the number of the whole na- 
tion and those who were fit to bear 
arms, it will give an aggregate of two 
millions four hundred thousand souls 
which wEut out of Egypt with Moses 
and Aaron. Of this immense multitude 
the Psalmist says, Ps. 105. S7, 'He 
hrouglit them forth also with silver and 
gold; and there was not one feeble per- 
son among all their tribes.' 

38. A mixed mvUUude. Heb. ai» 
a"l ereb rob, a great mixture ; a, mul- 
titude composed of straogeta, paitiy 
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S9 Ani they baVed unleavened 
cak?s pf the dough which they 
bwught forth out of Egypt, for it 
was not leavened ; because '' they 
were tlttust out of Egypt, and could 
not tany, neither had tliey prepared 
for themselves aay victual. 

40 1[!Now the sojonming of the 
children of Israel who dwelt is 
Egypt, %iiat efour hundred and 
tffirty years, 



i^Trtiaos, and partly nativBs of other 
coiTOtriw, who fei3 been prevailed upon 
by the miracles wrought in behalf of 
the Israelites, and from other motives, 
W epihark with iliem in the present en- 
terprise of learing %jpl- Thus Zecb. 
9, 33, 'In tiiose dap it ishall conie to 
pass that len men shall take hoW out 
of all langu^es of the nations, even 
shojl take hold of the skirt of him that 
is a Jew, saying. We wil) go with yon, 
for ve have heard that (iod is with 
yon.' It can hardly be supposed, how- 
ever, Ihql Ihe major part of Ihem were 
prampted by considerations so credit- 
able to their piety. SeK.interest was, 
no dnubt, the moving spring with the 
pest mass. Some of them were prob- 
ably Egyptians of Iha poorer class, who 
were in hope* to belter their condition 
in some way, or had other good reasons 
for leaving Egypt. Others were per. 
haps foreign slaves belonging both to 
the Hebrews and Egyptians, who ware 
glad to take the opporlunily of escaping 
with the Israelites. Others ^ain were 
a m«rs rud« restless mob, a company 
of hangersrfip, tl»t followed the crowd 
they seai'cely knew why, perhaps made 
tip of su«h Tagubonds, advenlm«rs, and 
debtors, as could no longer stay safely 
inilgypt. Whoever or whatever they 
were, tlie Israelites were no belter for 
their pri?sence, and like thousands in 
alt ages that turn their faces towards 
Zion, and run well for a lime, when 
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41 Andit came to pass, at the end 
of the four hundred and thirty years, 
even the self-same day it came to 
pass, that all i the hosts of the Loud 
went out from the land of Egypt. 

43 It is = a night to be much ob- 
served unto the Lokd, for bringing 
them out from the land of Egypt: 
this M that night of the Lord to be 
observed of all the children of Is- 
rael in theJE generations. 



they came to esperience a little of the 
Iwrdships of the way, they quilted Iha 
people of God and returned to JEgypi. 

40. JVoiH th> aejourning, &c. The 
following is a more accmate version of 
the original ; 'Now Ibe sojourning of the 
children of Israel wliich ihey sqjoumcd 
in Egypt was four hundred and twenty 
years.' The date of this event is to ha 
reckoned probably from the time that 
Abraham received the promise, Gen. 15. 
13, which makes just 430 years, as de- 
tailed in the Note in. loe. From the 
time that Jacob and his sons came into 
Egypt to that of the deliverance, was 
Wily SIS years. The phrase, 'children 
of Israel,' is to be laken therefore in a 
somewhat larger sense than usual, as 
equivalenl to 'Hebrews,' and of them it 
light properly be saiil, that they were 
ijoumers in n land that was not theirs, 
iiher Canaan or Egypt, for the space 
f time here mentioned. Unless we 
consider the words as comprehending 
their £ilhfirs, Abraham, Isaac, and Ja. 
)b, we cannot mclude in them Israel 
mself, who was the person that 
brought them into Egypl, End lived 
there with his family for the space of 

Eoen the seif-same day. Imply- 
ing probably that the lime corresponded 
Id a day wilh the period predicted. 

43. 4 mght to be much obttmed. Heb, 
t|i-i);!0 yimskimmarim,anigM of 
obiemalio'ae. That is, a uighl to ba 
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43 ^ And the Lore said unto Mo- 
ses and Aaron, This is ftlie ordi- 
nance of the passover; there shall 
no stranger eat thereof: 

44 But every man's servant that 
is bought for money, when thou 
hast eoircumiHsed hiin, then shall 
he eat thereof. 

45 h A foreigner, and a hired ser- 
vant, shall not eat thereof. , 

46 In one house shall it be eaten ; 
thou slialt not carry forih aught of 
thefiesh abroad out of the house: 
'neither shall ye break a bone 
thereof. 

47 kAU tiiecongregatiottoflsraei 
shall keep it. 



NucBD. V. 13. 



RXII. 161 

48 And, when a stranger shall so- 
journ with thee, and will keep the 
passover to the Lobd, let alt his 
males be circumcised, and then let 

e near and keep it; and 
he shall be as one that is bom in 
the land: for no micircumoised 
person shall eat thereof. 

49 DiOnelawshallbeto him that 
is horae-bom, aad unto the stranger 
that smoumeth among you. 

60 Thus did all the children of 
Israel; as the Lokp commanded 
Moses and Aaron, so did they. 

51 " And it came to pass the self- 
same day, that the Iioas did bring 
the children of Israel out of the 
land of Egypt "by their armies. 



aceouQlcd peculiarly memorable, 1 
iDg with it the recollection cf an < 
never to be forgotten, and awakening 
sentiments of unfeigned gratitude to 
their Almighty Deliverer. 

43. The tari said. Bather, 'the 
Lord had said,' probably on the same 
occasion as that on ivhich he instituted 
the Passover; at anyrate,at some time 
previous to the depariure from I^ypt. 

TT rjiei-e sftoH no Jtranger tat (hert- 

Of. That is, while he continues a 
stranger or alien, unproselyted and un- 
Gireumcised. By parity of reasoning il 
IS to be supposed that all who had prov. 
ed themselves apostate from their re- 



ligion 



n like n; 



46. A/oreigner. Heb. amn (iwAafi, 
a i,wtUer, an irihahilant. ^This was a 
term applied to those pious gentiles 
who, without embracing tlie Jewish re. 
ligioQ, renounced idolatry and look up 
their abode with the chosen people — 
a privil^e which was not allowed to 
foreigners who still c(»ilinued idolaters, 
Maimonides observes of such persons, 
that tliey might dwell in any part of Ju- 
de^ except Jerusalem, from which they 



9,14. "Nm 
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were excluded on account of its preemi- 
nent sanctity. 

46. In one Aouse shall it be eatm. 
That is, each paschal lamb was lo be 
ealea by the requisite company or num- 
ber, and consequently nbt divided Intp 
two or more parts to ha eaten in differ- 
ent houses, but all that ate of jt were to 
eat together in one bouse. This was 
for the sake of fellowship, that tJiey 
might rejoice together, and edify ono 
another while eating of ii. Clml. 'In 

one society shall ye eat it.' -IT Nei- 

Iher 'l^all ye break a bone tlierfof. 
Tbere is somethii^ in this precept 
which doubtless has a prosptellve refer- 
ence to Christ our Passover, of whom 
the Evangelist le)ls us, John, 19. 33—36, 
lliat his legs were providentially pre- 
vented from teing broken, in order 'Ihat 
the Scriptures might be fulfilled, A bone 
of him shall not be broken.' So the 
Psalmist, Ps. 34. SO. 'He keepoth all 
his bones ; not one of them is broken.' 

49. Onetoiosfta(i6eioftim,&c. The 
enlarged and liberal spirit of the He- 
brew sy^m appears very strikii^ly ia 
these regulations. Any stranger m^ht 
be incorporated into the nation by con- 
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forming to the rites . of their religion, 
and . tlieiaty become entitled to all the 
privileges of the nntive-hom Jew. In 
order to this, it was proper that tliey 
shouH rtiake themselveB debtors lo the 
law in its burthens, for in God's ecom- 
layprivilegei and datUa always go to- 
gether. Tiie provision was ealeulaled 
at the game time to afford hope to the 
Gentile Md to moderate the self-eom- 
plaeencyof the Israelite, 

Remabbb.— A positive institution so 
directly from heaven, and one so closely 
connected by typical relations with an 
event of infinitely greater imporlanoe, 
aS the Passover, may well be supposed 
to he fraught with a richness of moral 
import demanding the most serious at- 

]. The ordinance may be viewed in 
reference lo the discriminating circum- 
staiiccs in which it was eslablished, 
God was now about to make a terrible 
display of his righteous indignation. 
The : destrojing angel had, as it were, 
received his commission, and stood pre- 
pared to pass through %ypt. But a 
people in covenant with the Lord, and 
to whom his' mercy was promised i wht 
hfid avouched him for their God, and 
cried to him for doHvetance, 
gled with the multitude of Egypt; and, 
amid the terrors of the approaching 
desolation, how could they escape ? 
Some mode must be devised hy which 
the angel, as he went his midnight 
round of death, mi|' ' 
Lord had put a diffe 
Egyptians and Israel ; so that while one 
was smitten, the other might be left in 
safety. A lamh therefore was to be 
slain i its blood to be sprinkled upon 
the lintels and side-posts of their doors ; 
and the Lord promised that when he 
saw the blood, he would stay the plague 
ih>m destroying (hem. In like manner 
the sentence of death h^ gone forth 
against an ui^odly world. Bvt in the 
nsgressors 
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ei^ged lo spare. How then shall the 
distinction be made between them and 
the careless, godless world, who mock 
It and neglect the warnings and denun- 
jialions of heaven! The Israel of God 
is composed of Wlen, guilty creatures, 
(vho are by nature the children of wrath, 
3ven as otliera. In themselves con- 
sidered they do not deservi exemption, 
and are placed in the pathway of the 
divine anger, as the dwellers in Goshen 
would have been, if they had romained 
unmarked for Bofety, Butlo! Ihe Pas- 
chal Lamb is slain! The Lord Christ 
by his one oblation of himself once 
offered, makes a full, perfect, and suffi- 
cient sacrifice and satisfaction for the 
siusof the wholeworld. Helaysdown 
his life for the sheep. They are sprin- 
kled by his blood, sealed hy his spirit, 
and interested by faith in the Hessmgs 
of his covenant. When the Lord there- 
fore proceeds to eiecnte judgment upon 
impenitent transgreBsora,.he views them 
as they ere in Christ Jesus, looks in 
mercy towards Ibcm, and saves them 
from eternal death. Would •» 






— let us have ri 



to the 



iHiedy. The blood of the lamb did 
not save the Israelites by being shed, 
but by heing sprinkled. In l)ie same 
manner, it is not the blood of Christ as 
shed on Calvary, but as spruikled on the 
soul, that saves us from the wralh to 
come. We must, as it were, dip the 
hyssop in the blood, and by faith apply 
hearts and consciences, or 






.1 froi 






S. We may consider 
qtudiHes of. the wieiim, BJid the manner 
in wliich it was to be treated, (1.) It 
was lo be a lamh, the most innocent 
and gentle of all animals— in the idea 
and language of all nations, but another 
name for gentleness, harmlessness, and 
simplicity. This meek and unresistii^ 
creature was lo be early removed from 
fond mother's side, deprived of lib- 



there is a covenant people whom he has 1 erty, and destined to bleed by 
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fldogb^ire. WhodtmhinUDfitspkin- 
tzve bleating duriog tho days of separa- 
tion, without emotioa? Wlint Israel- 
ilish bearC so inseniiible as nbt to be 
melted at the thougbt, tbat bis own 
lift, arid tbe comfort of bis family, were 
to cost the life of that inoSensive little 
ccealare -nrhom he bad shut up for the 
slaughter, and which, in nnanspeotii^ 
confidence, Usiied the hand lifted to 
ahedits blond? (3,) ItwHs tobealamb 
of the first year, and without blemish. 
If it bote the mark of any deibrniity, 
or BTen of any defect, it would have 
been a forbidden sacrifice, as well 
victim unfit to represent the Lamh slain 
for sinners from the foundation of the 
world. How beautiful is the harmony 
between the type and the antitype I 
'We are redeemed with Ihs precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb witi 
blemish and without spot.' (3,) It 
tabs set apart four days before it 
slain i not only to majk the previous 
designation of Christ, to be a sacrifice, 
but perhaps also, as has been sag^sLed, 
to foreshow that he should, during the 
four last day; of his life, be examined 
at different tribunals to ascertain whe- 
ther there was the smallest flaw in his 
character, that so his bitterest enemies 
might all be constrained to attest his 
iimocence, and thereby nnwittii^ly to 
declare, that he was fit to be a sacrifice 
fop the sins of the whole world. (4.) 
When slain and prepared, the lamb was 
to be eaten by ail the Israelites at the 
same lime, and by each party in one 
house. The victim was slain for oil, 
because all were partners in the same 
danger, and all were to be indebted to the 
same mode of deliverance. And it was 
not to be divided and carried to diSer- 
ent houses, when two households joined 
in one lamb, in order to keep up the 
idea of unity in the general observance 
of the ceremony. The nation appoara, 
thereibre, in the paschal solemnity as a 
beautiful and inEtruetive representation 
oflhs great, united, harmonious family 



of God, who are 'one body, one spirit, 
and are called in one hope of their coU- 
ini; i' 'who have one Lord, one faith, 

3. We may consider the atteadani cir- 
cumsioneesoftheiBslitution. (I.) The 
pBEsorer was to be eaten with unleav- 
ened bread and bitter herbs. The herbs 
were meant primarily to awaken the 
remembrance of the bitter bondage to 
which they had been snigect in Egypt j 
but besides this they were intended to 
show the necessity of penitence for sin, 
and to shadow forth the hai'dships and 
IriaU which await along the chequered 
path of the Lord's pi^rima in their 
journey to the Canaan of rest. Aud it 
is OS impossible spiritually to paitako 
of Jesus Christ, the Paschal Lamb of 
our salvaSion, without abiding godly 

take up our cross and bear it cheerful!} 
in the trials of hfe, as it is to bring 
light and dailiness, east and west to- 
gether. Equally impossible is it to 
partake of the mercies of the Son of 
God, while the leaven of any iniquity 
indulged and cherished within our 
iorts. Let not Deinas imagine that 
he may embrace the world, atid hold 
Savior. Let not Ananias and Sap- 
phira suppose that they may keep back 
any part of that which they have sol. 
smnly dedicated to God, and yet be his 
rue fi-iends and servants. Let every one 
hat nameUi the name of Christ, as the 
refuge of his soul, depart from iniquity. 
As the scrupulous Israelites searched 
with l^hted candles every hiddea eer- 
ier and dark recess of their houses for 
iny latent particle of leaven, so let our 
language be, 'Search me, O God, and 
know my heart ; try me, and know my 
lughls, and see if there be any wicked 
y in me, and lead me in the way 
everlaslii^.' (3.) It was to be eaten 
standi]^ posture with their loinS 
I, their shoes on their feet, and 
states in their hands, ready to de- 
at a nioinei)t's -warning, Thesg 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

AND the Lord spake an 
Bes, Baying, 

■were IP theiQ memorial ci 
connecteil witb Ihe baste and sndden- 
nesB of thoir exit. Bal to ue Ihey speak 
an emphatic language ; 'Arise ye mji 
depart, for this is not your rest.' 'Here 
vre have no abiding city, but look for 
one to come,' 'Now we desire a better 
country, even »n heavenly.' 'Arise, 
and ,le( us go bence.' (3.) Not a boBe 
of tbe paschal lamb was to he broken. 
The primary moral drift of (be injunc- 

been offered to God is not to be unne- 
cessarily disf^ured or mangkd- The 
blood must be slied, for that was the 
seal of the cflvcnant ; the flesh might 
ba eaten for it was given for Iba sua. 
(snanr;e of man's life j I>Ul tlie hones 
forming no part either of food or sacri- 
£ce, were to be left m their original 
Btate till consumed by fire with the re. 
mender of the flesh, if any rcnained, 
in tbe morning. At the same tinve we 
cannot doubt that there was an ulterior 
allusion in this coimnanded ciroum- 
slauoa of (ba paschal rite, 'But when 
the ioidiers eame to Jesus, and saw that 
he was dead ab-eady, they brotenot his 
legB,' I( is clear from wlBt follnwa, 
tbst the Evsi^elist regarded the pre- 
cept of the law as a prophecy of Christ ; 
' For these things are done that the 
Scripture should be fulSlled, A bone of 
him shall not be broken;' as if a special 
Providence had watched over the cruci- 
fixion of the Sa\ioc to secure his sacred 
person from maiimng, and thus hrmg 
about iho fulfilment of the prediction 

CHAPTER XIH 
1 And tlte Lord spake unio JHosfs 
Froin V !6, jt would appear that this 
precept was louoded upon tbs fact of 
th« preservation of Israel's firstborn 
when the first bom of ih» JEgjptians 
were a|ain To perpetuate the remem 



Lev.ar. sa. Nun 



9. n. Luki 



6. 18, 17. A 



hraace of that remarhable event, and in 
token of their gralilude'for it, their first- 
born, in all sges,were to be consecrated 
to God as bis peculiar portion, and if 
re-appropriated to themsslves, it could 
only )>e done on tlie ground of certain 
redemptions prescribed in t. 13. 

3. Smidify unto me all Ihe first-born, 
&c. Let them be set aparf, conaefratid, 
haUowed to me. See the import of iba 
term more fully explained in the Note 
on Gen. 3. 3. God, as the universal 
Creator, ia of course the universal Pro- 
prietor of all his creatures, afld might 
justly lay claim to the most absolute 
and unreserved dedication of oil tbe pro- 
geny of men and brutes to himself. But 
in the present case be was pleased to. 
resiriot tliis swre, feculiar sandifttation 
to the Brst-bom, as beii^ flspeoially his 
on the ground of tbeic -protection imd 
exemption from tbe destroying judg- 
ment which had swept oS the Jil'st-bom 
of [lie Egyptians. As be had in Ibis bmt 
shown to them a distinguisbiiig msrcy, 
he was pleased to make it tbe occasion 
of a standing ackaowlei^m^it to that 
effect on the pari of his psople. As ha 
Imd spared (heir first-bom, who were 
the joy, the hope, and the stay of their 
femiliea, so it was fitting, as an evidence 
of their grateful love to their heaveoly 
benefiictor, that they should recc^iso 
as paramount bis title to what he had. 
graciously spared them, and should 
Lheerfully resign to him who is First 
and Best, what was dearest and most 
valuable to tbemselves. And it is by 



this ti 



t IhBtw 



a the 
of OUT ioye to God. IDoas he 
stand so high in o^ affections that we 
are willing for his sake to part with, 
what WB love best in this world ? It is 
only by loauig sight of all the claims of 
infinite bensftoence, and becoming deaf 
to lbs dietiiies of ev«rv tender and s«"- 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



bom, whatsoever openetli the 
womb among the childrea of Is- 
rael, both of man and of beast: it 

3 1[ And Moses said uato the peo- 
ple, iiEemember this day, in which 
ye came out from Egypt, out of the 



selves to offer to the Most High iha 
blind, the mnimed, or the halt far sacri- 
Sce, or to serve him with that which 
costs as nothing. In accordance with 
this character of tanctiiy pertaining to 
Ihe tirst-bom, the redeemed in heaven 
are called 'the church of the jirst-Aorn,' 
and Christ himself is the 'firatJioTn 
among many brethren.' We Snd Indeed 
that at a subsequent period, Num. 3. 12, 
the divine Lavfgiver saw fit to ordain a 
commutation, by wliich one whole tribe 
out of the twelve came into the room of 
iha first-born of every tribe, 



1 pries 









things, which was otherwise one of 
t^htB of primi^eniture j and at any 
time the privilege of redemption was 
allowed in certain terms, Num. 18. 15 — 
I7{ butneltherofthese provisions were 
to operate in such a way as to weaken 
the force of the moral considerations 
connected with the ordinance. 

Z. Remember this day, ka. Heb. "^131 
zokoTi which has the import not mere- 
ly of mtntai recalUctien, but of actital 
tilebration, or of some kipd of public 
proceeding which sliould serve as a 
perpetuating memorial of a particular 
event. See Note on Ex. SO. 8. The 
reason of this was not merely the favor 
shown to them in such a signal deliver- 
anee, but the display it involved of the 
divine interposition, and obviously the 
more of God andofhis power there is in 
any deliverance, the more memorable 

it is. ir On( nf the house of bondage. 

Heb. D-i-ojj niafj mibbelh aiadim, out 
qf the hotiat of tirsanti ; i. e. from a 
coaditlon of the most BeTcre and de- 



house of bondage ; for " by strength 
of hand Ihe Lobb brought you out 
from this place : ^ there shall no 
leavened bread be eaten. 
4 = This day came ye out, in tho 
month Abib. 

la beut'. !fl. 1. 

grading bondage ; tor which reason they 
are said elsewhere to have been brought 
forth ' from the furnace of iron ;' Deut. 

4.20. lKings,8.61. Jer.11.4. irfly 

slrenglh of hand, dc. Heb, Ti pim 
bek^^ek yad. As God had previously 
announced to Moses, Ex. S. 19, ' I am 
sure that the ting of Egypt will not Ut 
you go, no, not by a itrong hand (T^a 
npfl biyai koiokah),' where the ao 
oompanjing note shows that the mean- 
ing is, except or unless by a strong hand- 
As the or^^al term is the same as that 
applied in several instances to the hard- 
ening of Pharaoh's heart (see Note on 
Ex. 4, 31 .), tber9 is a tacit antithetical o^ 
lusion to that event, implying that how- 
ever hard or strong the impious king 
mads his heart, God made his hand stiil 
stronger. This is one of those nice 
shades of meaning which cannot well 
be conveyed in a translation. See Note 

on Es, 13. B3.- IT There shall no 

Zeaveneij bread be eaten. This mode of 
rendering overlooks the inie syntactical 
structure of the sentence, which is to 
be read thus; 'Remember this day in 
which ye came out from i^ypt, out of 
the hoose of bondage ; for by strength 
of hand the Lord brought you out of 
this place (so) that there should no un- 
leavened bread be eaten i' i. e. under such 
OS gave rise to the ordi- 
unleavened bread should 



t)t In llie month Abib. That 1b, in the 
month of green corn, which is the trua 
import of the word Jfcift. The Chaldee 
name of tliis month was Niean, coirc«i 
ponding to part of our March and pan 
lif April, Se? NotaoaEj-S.Sl, df, 
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15b EXO 

5 l[Andit ehaSlbewhentheLoHD 
Ehall fbring thee into the land of 
the Canaanites, and the Hittites, 
and the Amerites, and the Hivites, 
and the Jehuaites, which he s sware 
unto thy fathers to give thee, a 
land flowing with milk and honey ; 
!> that thoQ shalt keep this service 
in this month. 

6 i Seven days shalt thou eat un- 
Jeavened hread, and in the seventh 
day shall be a feast to the Loud. 

7 Unleavened bread shall be 



ensevendays: and there shall t no 
leavened bread be seen with tJiee, 
neither shall there be leaven seen 
witii thee in all thy quarters. 

8 TFAnd thou shalt 'shew thy son 
in that day, saying, This is done 
because of that which the Lord did 
unto me when I came forth out of 
Egypt. 

9 And it shall be for m a sign un- 






beCween thine eyes; that 



Vulg. Cha]. and Sam. 'In the month of 
new fruits.' Syr. 'In tliemontli of Bow- 
ers.' Arat. ' In the month when torn 
baa «iirs.' 

■5, When the Lord ahait bring, &c. 
Provision is here made for tlie petma- 
oent remembrance of the great event of 
the nation's eiodus from Egypt. The 
present injunction prescribeB the ob- 
BerraocB of the rite after their settle, 
ment in. the land of promise, and we 
lesm that they kept only one passover 
during their forty years sojoiun in the 
wilderness. It was omitted probably 
because cireumciEionwDs omitted dur- 
ing that time, which was au indispens- 
able prerequisite to the passover. 

S. Thou shall >Imw thy son, &C. The 
most sedulous care in instructing their 
children in the rites eni ceremonies of 
their religion, and in the reasons on 
■which they were founded, is fteqaently 
enjoined upon parents throughout the 
Mosaic narrative. The Psalmisl also 
speaks of it, Ps. 78. 5 — S, as a positive 
institution among his people ; ' For he 
established a testimony in Jacob, and 
appointed a law in Israel, which he 
commanded our fathers, that they st^d 
inafae them known to their children: 
That the generation to come might know 
them, even the children which should 
be bora : who should arise and declare 
them to their children t that they might 



set their hope ia God, and not foi^t 
the works of God, but keep his com- 
mandments ; and might not be as their 
fathers, a stubborn and rebellious gener- 
ation ; a generation that set not their 
heart aright, and whose spirit was not 
steadfast with God.' Ho one can &il 
D infer from this the great importance 
>f acquaintii^ children at an early age 
with the leadmg stories of sacred writ, 
and familiarising their minds with the 
moral lessons which they are designed 
to teach. It is a debt which we owe to 
the honor of God and to tbe benefit of 
their souls, to tell them of the great 
things which God has in former ages, 
ur own age, done for his church, 
itill doing. Nor should parents 
consider themselves released from llus 
duly because their children can read 
itives for themselves, or hear 
them recited and eipiained by Sunday 
School teachers. They are things la 
ilked about in the family circle, 
which is the grand nursery of God's ap. 
poinlmenrfor the training of the infant 
■ id, and where the tender heart of 
childhood is most easily to be reached. 
9. It shall be for a. sign imlo Ihee 
upon tldtie hand, &c. It may be doubt- 
ed whether this is to be understood as a 
mere metaphorical expression or as a lit- 
eral injunction. The Jewish commen- 
tators are generally of opmion that the 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



Iffr 



Uie Lord's law may be in ihy 
moulh ; for with a strong hand 
hath the Lobe brought thee ' "■ 

10 "Thou shalt therefore keep 
this ordinance in his season from 

11 l[Aiid it shall be when the 
Lord shall bring thee into the land 

nch, la. lJ,3i. 

words of the precept coiicernii^ t 
sanctificatjon of the first-born were 
be writteo on shreds of linen or piirc 
ment, and worn on their wrists a 
foreheads. These where the 'Phyls 
teriesj' or scmlla of parchmenl, wiih 
portions of the law written upon Ihem, 
of which our SsTior speaks. Mat. 33. 5, 
as distinguishing, when made uncom- 
monly hroad, the hypocritical Scribes 
and Pharisees. It is not improvable, 
however, that the precept here is only 
figurative, implying that the remem- 
brance of God's goodness should be con- 
tinually cherished, that it should no 
more be lost sight of than is on object 
appended to the hand or hanging be- 
tween the eyes. Thus Prav. 3. 3, 'Bind 
them about thy neck ; write them upon 
the tnble of thine heart ;' i. e. have 
them in perpetual remembrance. That 
this was a proverbial mode of speech 
appears from the following passages 
among others, Hag. 2. 23, 'In that day 
will I make thee as a signet ; for I hi 
chosen thee, sailh the Lord.' Cant. 
; seat upon thy heart, 






). Deul 



e. 6—9, with Note. lr Tliat the Lord's 

taiB may be in thy mouth. That is, thai 
it may be &miliiir to thee ; thai tbou 
mayast frequently speak of it, both in 
order to affect thine own heart,, and to 
instruct others. See Note on Josh. 1. 8. 

10. Frim year lo year. Heb. fijiila 
nS'ia'' mi-jantJm yamimaii, from daya 
onunrd lo dojis. An instance of the 
frequent usage by which daye is em- 
ployed for yeartj particularly in the lan- 

Voi. I H 



of the Canaanites, as he sware unlo 
thee and to thy Others, and shall 
give it thee ; 

la "That thou shall set apart 
unto the LoaD all that openeth the 
matrix; and every firstling that 
comethof a beast which thou hast, 
the males shall be the Lord's. 

Nvmb.S.n'.& 18. 15. DeuUS. 19." Kiek! 

guage of prophecy. Chal. 'From time 
to time." This throws light upon the 
words of Dan. i. S5, 35, written also in 
Chaldaic, 'Seven limes shall pass over 
thee ;' i. e. seven years. 
11. And it shall be, Stu. We have 
additional 



of tl 



oept respeci 



ing the separation and dedication of the 
first-born to God, after they should have 
become died in tlie land of their des- 
tined inheritance. During their sojouni 
observance of 



Ibis ai 



e other 



aal 



laws appears to have been dispensed 

13. Thou shaltset apart, Keib.tV'dyn 
ha-abarta, tftou shait make to pass over; 
i. e. from thine own power and posses- 
sion ; thnu shalt make a transfer of it. 
Tins term, therefore, maybe consider- 
ed as explanatory of the term 'sanctily,' 
That openeth the mairix. 



The Hebrew 



in v. S.— 






And every first- 
ling. Salher 'even every firstling,' as 
the precept, as here repeated, has re- 
spect primarily to the first-bom of 
beasts, and not of men. The Itrstlings 
of clean beasts, such as calves, lambs, 
and kids, if males, were to be dedicated 
to God, and used in sacrifice. These 
were not to be redeemed. Their blood 
must iie sprinkled on (he altar, and 
their fat consumed upon it ] while their 
&esh belonged to the priest, who used 
it as his share of the sactifiGe, Num. iS, 
n, 18. But the first bom of unclean 
beasts, as the ass's colt, for instance. 
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13 And P every firstling of an asi 
thoa shalt redeem wili a lamb, 
and if thou wilt not redeem i(, then 
thou shalt break his neck : and all 
the firstborn of man among thy 
cluldren q shalt thou redeem. 



though due to God in virtue of this Is' 
of consecration, yet, as they could nt 
be ofiered in sacrifice, were either t 
be redeemed or killed. Comp. Nnn 
J8. 16, 

13. Every firstling af aa asi thou 
ahait redeem with a )am6. Or w ' ' 
kid, B8 the original equally sigi 
This lamb or kid was to lie given 1 
Lordlhtoughthe priest. Num. 18. 
and then the owner of the ass might 
appropriate it to his own use, \" ' 
Dthemriso he would not be at liberty to 
do. There is no doubt lliat the s; 
of the law applied ajso to other 
mals, as the horse, the camel, &c., 









Israelites had scarcely any other 

of burden, and if they had, one species 

would serve as a repi'esentative of all 

others. IT Thou shalt break his neck. 

Heb. Itia"!? araphta. The original is 
defined in the Leiiooa ta break the neek, 
but il seems more properly to express 
the act of decollation, or Enlling off Iht 
tieck (i. e. Ihe head), in which sense it 
is plainly used, Dent. 21, 4, 'And the 
elders ot ihat city shall strike off the 
fceyer'st«rft{1B"iJorej)ftu)there'i!ilhe 
valley.' Is. 66. 3, 'Be that sactificeth 
a Jamb, as if he cut off a dog's neck 
(C|"lS oreph).' The reason of the law 
was undoubtedly this, that whatever 
bad been once solemnly devoted to God 
was ever after to be considered as 
clothed with such a peculiar sanctity 
as forbade its being put (o any other 
•use. — IT All the firsl-iorn of man 
among thy children shall thou redeem. 
The law of this redemption is more 
»pecificBlIy given Ifum. 13^ 16, where il 



saying. What is (his? that thou 
shalt say unto him, «Ey strength 
of hand the Lohd brcmghl us out 
from Egypt, from the house of 
bondage : 

•■ ch. IS. go. Deul. fl. 20. Josh. 4. B, ai , . ver. 3, 
appears that il was fixed at five shekela. 
^mp. also Num. 3. 48, 47. The re- 
demption of a child took place when it 
was a month old. If it died sooner, (he 
parents were not ohligfd to redeem it 
It died as it were to God, to whom it 
previously belonged. 

14. II shall be u-hen thy son oiketh 
thee, (to. Again the duty of instruct- 
ing children in the import of these sa- 
ored rites is inculcated. It is supposed 
that when tliey saw all the firstlii^ 
thua devoted, they would ask the mean, 
ing of it, and this their parents were re- 
quired to esplain to Ihem, teaching 
them that God's special claim to their 
first-bom and all their firsllings, was 
founded in his gracious preservation of 
them from the sword of the destroying 
angel. This feature of the Mosaic econ- 
omy was calculated to have a power- 
ful practical effect upon Che eldest sons 
of every femily ; for when they were 
taught Chat they themselves had been 
redeemed by their parents according lo 
the divine appointment, they could 
jaroely fail to perceive that peculiar 
bligalions rested upon them to walk 
rorthy oC that hallowed preeminence 
with which they were invested in God's 
■ ation. But if this was the im- 
pression produced by this statute on tho 
' 1 of Jewish children, how should 
Christians be afiected with the consider, 
n, that they have been redeemed, 
with corruplible things, as silver 
andgold,like the first-bom of Israel, but 
111 the precious blood of Christ, as of 
lamb witliout blemish and without 

spot ! IT By strength of Aand tht 

Lord brought w ovt of Egypt. This 
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15 And it came to pass, when 
Pharaoh would hardly let us, go, 
ihat 'the Lord slew all the first- 
born in the land of Egypt, both the 
first-bom of man, and the flrst-bom 
of beast: therefurelsacriflcetothe 
Lord all that open^th the malria, 
being males; hut all the fitst-bom 
of my children I redeem. 

16 Audit slutU be for "a token 
upon, thy hand, and for ftontleta be- 



a thine eyes; for by strength 
of hand the Lord brought us forth 
QUI of Egypt. 
17 If Md it came to pass, when 
Pharaoh had let the people go, that 
God led them not through the way 
of the land of the Phfliatines, al- 
though that wa} near; for God 
said. Lest peradventare the peo- 
ple "repent when they see waf] 
and I they return to Egypt; 

"ch, H. 11, la-Numb. U. l,--4. VDeul. 17.16. 



allusion to 'the stroi^ hand' by which 
the Lord trought hts people out of 
£^Tpt cKjcurs again and again, in order 
iho rnore to magnify th« power of God 
by setting it in contrast with the oppo- 
sition that wa$ made to it. To tbe 
latest generations of Israel the language 
hove cited WHS to be used, and it will 
be observed that it is a mode of speech 
which teaches the children to consider 
whatever was done to their Jh/A«rj as 
jn efipet done to tkemselvesj they were 
to conceive themselves as having exist- 
ed in tha pereons of their progenitors. 
Accordingly the Psalmist says, Ps. 66. 6. 
'Xhay went through the flood on foot : 
there did loe rejoice in him.' Hos.lS.4. 
'He found him in Bethel, and there he 
spaiewithua.' Inaccotdancewiththis, 
the Hebrew canons say, ' That tbtough- 
put all generations a man is bound to 
show (demean) himself as if he in 
person came out from the bondage of 
Egypt, as it is written. And he brought 
va Wit, &o. And for lliis cause the holy 
blessed God hath commanded in the 
lavr, and thta shall Temtmber that mov 
1«M( a urvant,' Pe«t- 15. 5- 

15, When Pharaoh miiild hardly let 
ua go. Heb. 'When Pharaoh hardened 
(hinjself) against sending as out-' 

16- It thall be far a takm itpon thine 
Aani. This is to !>« cnneidered as a 
eonlinustion of the instruction which 
jiatents were to give to theit children, 
and not directly the words of Moses or 
flf Sod, They ware, aiier e^laining 



the grounds of the institution in ques- 
tion, 10 enjoin upon tham to cherish the 
meajory of the great event with the 

mo^t sacred lidehty. ir Frontlets be- 

ttreen thine eyes. Tiiese were parch- 
ment labels containing several pass^ea 
of the law, worn upon the forehead and 
the lea arm; called IVom the Greek 
f vXntriifiiii obeervatoriee or preserrato- 
Ties, from a root signifying to keep, 
gvard, preserve. A fuller account of 
them is given hereafter. See Note on 
tiaut. 6. 8. Tlie' remark made on v. 9, 
is applicable here also, viz. that nothing 
more is necessarily implied by this lan- 
guage, tliau that (hey were to liave these 
thii^ as familiar to their minds and 
lips Da if they were literally appended 
in the form of frontlets and phylacteries 
to their heads or arms. 

n. And it came to pass, &c. As Pal- 
estine was the country which formed 
the final destination of Israel, and as 
they were now on their mgioh thither, 
we should naturally suppose that the 
shortest and easiest route would have 
been selected. This was a route laying 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
and formuig to this day the usual cara- 
van track from Egypt to Gaza. Travel- 
ling by this road they might easily have 
aocomplisbcd the distance in five days, 
had inflnite wisdom no special purposes 
to effect by a longer delay. Bui the 
nearest way to rest is not always that 
which God sees to be best for his pao- 
pla. and the sequel shows oe that in the 
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present instance there was ample reason 
for a depnrtute from the usual route. 
To say nothii^ of the divine purposes 
relative to the drowning of the Egypt- 
ians in the !FlGd Sea, and the humbling 
and proving of the Israelites by a pro- 
tracted sojourn in the wilderness, they 
could not enter Canaan by the direct 
route without encountering the Fliilis- 
lines, who then occupied all its south' 
em borders. These Philistines were a 
powerful and warlike natioo, between 
whom and the lerSelitea there seer 
have been an ajicient grudge existing, 
&oni a, circumstance mentioned 1 Chron. 
7. 31, aa, 'And Zabad his son, and Shu- 
Ihelah his son, and Ezer, and Elead, 
whom the men of Gath (Philistines) 
that were bom in that land slew, be- 
cause they came down to take away 
their cattle. AndEphtaim,fheir father, 
mourned many days, and his brethren 
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deed with inlinite ease have crushed all 
opposition from this or any other quar- 
ter, and have carried his people tri- 
umphantly through every obstacle, as 
he had abuodanlly shown in bringing 
theih out of Egypt. But he saw iit to 
make no useless display of miraculous 
power, or exempt his people from the 
necessity of using the ordinary means 
of avoiding danger, notwithstanding his 
omnipotence was pledged to their de- 
fence He therefore uses all the pre- 
caul n f a w nd provident leader, 
a f app h hat his people, how- 

m h ng but little accus. 

t m d t tl f arms, and just 

m rgi g r m ate of enervating 

■■■ aablo, at the first 
ve foe, and tliere- 



Idb 



posing them to (he perils of battle. To 
avoid, therefore, the perils which were 
to be anticipated in this quarter, Moses 
is directed to take another far moi 
cnitoUs and difficult route 'bythi 
of the wilderness of the Red Sea.' 



could have been no self-appointed law- 
giver, leadii^ forth the Israelites from 
Egypt of his own motion, but that he all 
along acted under divine' dictation and 
control. Bad as the alternative was of 
passir^ lluough the territories of the 
Philistines, yet in the eye of inere hu- 
man prudence, the other was scarcely 
more feasible, Moses had long fed the 
flocks of Jethro in that very desert, and 
he must have been well aware that it 
aflbrded no resources for the subsistence 
ofsncha vast host of men, women, and 
children, and cattle, as he was now lead- 
ing thither. Hod he not then been act- 
ing iinder a divine commission, we can 
see that he liad merely a choice of diffi- 
culties both apparently insumnuntable j 
on the one hand, war, without any rea- 
sonable prospect of success ; on the 
other, starvation in the desert. With 
this alternative before him, would not 
any worldly politiciui have preferred 
fighting to starving? At any rate, how 
can it be imagined lliat if Moses pos- . 
sessed one half the talent which' hia 
enemies concede to him, he could have 
entertained such a project as (hat of con- 
ducting the Israelites out ofEgypt, with 
out previously well considering whither 
he would lead them? Nothing affords a 
solution of the course which he took on 
iccasion but the feet that he was 
supernaturally directed in every move, 
mem, and with this key to his conduct 
all his plain. It was God's will that 
the Hed Son route shonld he taken, be- 
cause he foresaw that if the other were 
taken, the Israelites instead of standing 
the shock of war would have retreated 
ignominiously before the enemy, and 
have soi^ht refuge in that very bond- 
age from which they had so recently 
escaped, and by which they had become 
so unfitted tor warlike encounters. The 
hard bondage in mortar and brick, and 
in all manner of r^orous and degrading 
service in the lield, was not the school 
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18 But God 'led the people about, of the Red sea; and the children 
through the Tvay of the wilderness of Israel went up harnessed oUt of 
1 ch. 14. a. Nnmb. 33. a, Ssc. ^''^ '^''■d of Egypt, 



in which the lessons of ardent courage 
and overcoming enterprise were to he 
learned. Sluery necessarily and fear- 
fully debases (lie mind, and makes '■ ' 
capable of great or notle eiertion, Tlie 
iron of such a. state bad entered deeply 
into the eouU, no less than it painfully 
galled the limlis, of the Israeliles-That 
the result would Aom been precisely 
what is here intimated, no one can doubt 
ivbo considers what the lact actoally was 
when their spirit came to be put to the 
test at the subsequent periods of their 
history. The report of the falthles? 
spies threw them into a panic of fear, 
and prompted them to ory.ciut, 'Would 
-God that we had died in the land of 
Egypt, or would God that we had died 
in this wilderness.' Thus too when the 
armies of Pharaoh pursued them and 
the Red Sea lay before them, Ihey ex- 
claimed in an agony of alarm, 'Is not 
this the word that we did tell thee in 
%ypt saying. Let us alone thai we may 
serve Ijie Egyptians.' So also on ei- 
perienciug the first pressure of want, 
they cried, 'Would tliat wo had died by 
the hand of the Lord in the land of 
Egypt, when we sat by the flesh-pots, 
and when we did eat bread to the full.' 
These then were not combatants who 
could be depended upon to open for 
themselves a way through the armies 
of the PhiUstines, and God who knew 
the frame of their spirits much better 
than they did themselves, graciously 
spared them a conflict to which he saw 
they were unequal. In like manner the 
infinitely wise and gracious God con- 
sults the weakness of his people in the 
esrlier stages of Iheir Christian course, 
and spares them the trials and contests 
which would be tea much for them. 
His mercy tempj^ their burdens to 
their strength, and ^aditdlly accustoms 
his soldiers and servants to the dilfi- 



cullies of their warfere. They are first 
trained to contend with weaker ene- 
mies before they are called to encounl- 
ec stronger ones, and by having their 
graces extrcised rather than oppressed, 
thsy are enabled to go on from strength 
to Btrei^th, till they are finally qualified 
to wieldthe whole armorofGod, In the 
mean time he who will not over-drive 
the lender lambs lest they should die 
of fatigue, expressly assures us that he 
will not suffer us to be tempted above 
that we are able to bear, and that as out 
day is so shall our strength be also. 

IS. The Red Sea. As this is one of 
the most remarkable waters mentioned 
in the geography of the Scriptures, it 
may be proper here to give a mors par. 
ticular description of its general fea- 
tures. This wo do in the words of the 
Editor of the Pict. Bible. ' It occupies 
a basin, in general deep and rocky, and 
extends about 1 160 miles in length, from 
north to south, with a mean breadth 
which may be stated at 120 miles. 
Throughout this great extent it does 
not recsive the waters of a single river. 
The western coast is of a bolder charac- 
ter, and has a greater depth of water 
than the eastern. The gulf abounds in 
sunken rocks, sand-baidcs, and small 
islands, together with numerous coral- 
reefs, which in some places rise above 
the water to the height of ten fathoms. 
The bottom is covered abundantly with 
!ame substance, as well as with ma- 
plants, which in calm weather give 
that appearance of submarine foreata 
and verdanl meadows to which the sea 
probably owes its Hebrew name of Yam 
luph (ebb Note on chap. 3. 3.) , as well 
s its present Arab name of Bohr Souf- 
lurckhardl observes, that the coral is 
ei in the inlet of Akaba, and white in 
that of Sura. The remarkably beauti- 
ful appearance which Ibis sea eihibils 
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its waters ha« b n m n on d with 
culiar adnu a on Th w d h of the 
gulf contracts towards its estremilieSj 
and at its mouth is considerably nar- 
rower tlian in any other part. The 
strait of Bab-el-Mandeb is there form- 
ed, and does not eicaed fourteen miles 
in breadth ; beside which it is divided, 
at the dislanca of three miles from the 
Arabian shore, by the island of 
The high !and of Africa and the peak 
of Aiab give a reTnailiably bold appear- 
ance to the shore in this part. At its 
northern extremity the Red Sea sepa. 
rates into two minor gulfs or inlets, 
which inclose between them the penin- 
sula of Sinai. The easternmost of Ihase 
is that of Akaba or Ailah, called by the 
Greeks and Romans ^laniles ; this is 
only about half the extent of the other, 
and is rendered very dangerous by shoals 
and coral-reefs. The westernmost gulf 
is called the gulf of Suez, anciently, 
Heeropolites ; the ancient and modem 
names of both inlets being from towns 
that formerly did, or do now, aland at 
their eitremlties. It is the latter, the 
western gulf, which was crossed by 
the Hebrews. It is about 160 miles in 
length, with a mean breadth of about 
thirty miles, narrowing very much at its 
northern extremity. The mean depth 

&1homs, with a sandy bottom ; and it is 
of much safer navigation than the other. 
There are many indications which place 
it beyond a doubt that the Arabian Gulf 
was formerly much more estenaiva and 
deeper than at present. One of the 
most certain proofs of this is, that ci- 
ties, wliioh were formerly mentioned as 
sea-ports, are now considerably inland. 
This is particularly the case in the Gulf 
of Suez, where the shore is unusually 
low. That the sea formerly 
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conclude, not only 
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from the marine appearances of the 
now dry soil, but from this fact, among 
others, that Kolsoum, which was form- 
erly a port, is naw three-quarters of a 
mile inland. There is certainly nothing 
in the appearance of the soil about the 
isthmus of Suez to discountenance the 
hypothesis that the Red Sea was form, 
erly no other than a strait uniting the 
Mediterranean with the Indian Ocean ; 
and that the isthmus which is now in- 
terposed between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean was formed by drills of 
sand from the adjoining deserts. This, 
however, is an hypothesis : but there is 
nothing hypothetical m the statement 
^l the gulf once extended more to the 
north tlian at present | and this fact is 
of importance, because it enables us to 
see that nothing less than a miraculous 
interposition of the Divine Power could 
have enabled the Israelites to cross the 
f even at the highest of the points 
ich has been selected by (hose who 
■haps were influenced by the wish to 
diminish the force of the miracle, or to 

account for it on natural principles.' 

T Went up harneaed. Heb. D'^Onn 
hamaskiBi. Marg, 'Byflve in a rank.' 
But this cannot well be eonsidered the 
true rendering, for at this rale if we 
allow the ranks to be but three feet 
asmider, the 600,000 %hting men alone 
would have formed a procession sixty 
miles in length ; and if we add to them 
the remainder of the host, the line would 
have extended, by the direct route, from 
Egypt quite into the limits of the land 
of Canaan. The Greek reijders it, 'in 
generation;' but plainly er- 
roneously, as the promise to Abraham, 
IS. 16, was, that they should come 
the fovrlh generation. Other ver- 
rendei it diversely by 'marching 
ay' — 'in military order' — 'armed' 
— 'well panoplied' — 'girded' — 'marshal- 
ed by fives'— 'by fifties,' Sec. It is cer- 
' that the origingi Hebrew term in- 
es the sense of 'fire,' but upon what 
the allusion is founded it 
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19 And Moses look the bones of 
Joseph, with him; tbrhehadstrait- 
ly sworn the children of Israel, say- 
ing, »God will surely visit you; 
and ye shall carry up my bonea 
away hence with you. 

20 IF And lithey took their jour- 



is extramelydifficult to detetmme. Pet- 
haps the most probable supposition is 
that it inoloiles bolh the import of their 
being in soms way arranged inla Jive 
grand divisions or squadrons, and of 
iJieir being well appointed and equipped 
for eipedite ttareliing, going forth riot 
in a confused and tumultuary manner 
lilie limorows fagitiuas, but e\cry one 
duly trassed and girded up so as to 
cause no Impediment to others, and the 
whole body moying on m the style of 
an orderly and well marshalled army. 
When viewod in this aspect the specta- 
cle ninst haTe been most imposing, and 
we can see with what peculiar propriety 
it is said, that Israel went out jiiith a 
high hand. 

19. itfosM ioo* the bonca of Joiiph 
with him. Joseph had eiptessly order- 
ed, Gen. 50. 25, 36, thai his bones should 
be caitied up from Egypt whan God 
should visit them, and their doing il 
now was not only a petfotmance of the 
oath sworn by their fathers to Joseph, 
but an acknowledgment of God's faith- 
ful accomplishment of his promises. 
From the speech of Stephen, Acts, 7. 
16, ft is to be inferred that the bones of 
all the rest of the patriarchs were also 
at this time conveyed out of I^ypt ] 
each tribe, doubtless, taking charge of 
the bones of its own patriarch. 

30. Encamped in Etkam in the edge 
Hflke icildemesi. We ate not perhaps 
to Bupposa either in this or many other 
cases, that the places wbich are named 
are the on/j places at which they rest- 
ed, la the present instance, if Suoooth 
were aliout ha)f way between Ramoses 
and Bdek, the seeand stage of Iheii jour- 



ney from, Succoth, and encajnpetl 
in Etham, in the edge of the wil- 
derness. 

21 And "the Lobd went before 
them by day in a pillar of a cloud, 



aey must have been at least forty miles, 
which is certainly too much to bo ac- 
complished in one day by such an im- 
mense cavalcade as thai of the Israel- 
ites. Twenty miles a. day for them 
would be severe driving. As the coun- 
try was a desert, iraTclUng wonld be 
hard ; hours of reliesliment and repose 
were needed ; the beasts must have had 
lime to collect their food from the grass 
and shrubs of the desert j and many of 
them being heavily burdened, they could 
move only, when they did move, with 
great slowness. With these consider- 
ations before us, we may perhaps safely 
infer that £lham was the third rather 
than the second encampment. The 
halting places of caravans are, in these 
desert regions, so much determined hy 
the presence of wells, that in conneiion 
with the circumstance of its being situ- 
ated on the ' edge of the wilderness,' 
there is not mud^ difficulty in conclud- 
ing that Etham is the same place as 
the modem Adjeroud, which forms the 
third stage of the pilgrim's caravan to 

tresB, a small village, and a copious 
well of indifferent water. This place 
is about eleven miles to the north-west 
of Suez, and is, in fact, neat to the 'edge' 
of the wilderness, which extends around 
the norlb-easlam and eastern side of 
the Golf of Sum. The journey to this 
point .had been almost entirely over a 
desert, the surface of which is com- 
posed of hard gravel, often strewed with 
pebbles. 

SI. The Lord went before Ihertt by 
dov it a pillar of a cloud, &c. He>. 
•py-TK'P^be-ammvdanan. The orig- 
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:o lead them the way; and by night 22 He took riot away the pillar 
n a pillar of fire, to give them light : of the cloud by day, nor the pillar of 
o go by day and night. flrebynight^riun before the people. 

dwell among them. They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more ; nei- 
ther shall the son light on them, nor 
any heat ;' i. e. they shall have the 
symbols of the disme presence with 
(hem as the laraelites had ia the wil- 
derness, only in a far more glorious toan- 
ner ; and while they shall be shadowed, 
as were the chosen people, Irom the 
burning rays of the sun, they shall be 
exempted from their privations ; they 
shall not complain of hunger or chirsC. 
It is evident that this cloudy pillar was 
Ihe seat or habitation of the divine ptes- 
and therefore, in O! 



inal comes from the root 'mi' ami 
aland, ajid imports, undoubtedly, an up- 
right standing mass of cloud, resen 
blii^ a column or pillsr in a building 
it being (he same term as that employed 
in reference to (he two Bupporling pil- 
lars of the edifice overthrown by Sam- 
son. Still it may he doubted whether 
this resemblance was very enact, for as 
it appears from Ps. 105. 39, that it was 
spread out at the base so as to coier as 
with a canopy the whole host of Israel, 
shading them from the intense heat of 
the sun, the height of the pillar, if it 
bore any proportion to such a base, must 
have been immense, as on encampment 
for 2,400,000 men would require a space 
of ground of nearly twelve miles square. 
We imagme, therefore, that in external 
appearance it approached near to the 
form of an ascending column of smoke, 
with awidely extended base, and shoot- 
ing up to an inconceiTable height in the 
heavens. Some have supposed that the 
pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire 
were two distinct pillars, but the hypo- 
thesis is scarcely necessary; one might 
hare answered hoth^ purposes. This 
pillar-cloud was a striking emUem of 
the divine proltcHon and guidance to 
the chosen people in their sojournings, 
and we End very significanl alksions 
to it in the following passages, Is. 4. 5, 
6, 'For the Lord will create upon every 
dwelling-place of Mount Zion and upon 
her assemblies a cloud and smoke by 
day, and the shining of a flamii^ fire 
by night ; for upon all the glory there 
shall be a defence. And there shall be 
a. tabemaele for a shadow in the day- 
time Irom the heal, and a place of refuge 
and for a covert from stonU and from 
rain.' This predicts the same lavored 
period of the church with that described 
hy the inspired writer, Rev. 7. IS, 16, 
'And ha that siltetb on the throne shall 



(hrone, from which 



acles I 



forth (o the people. See Deut. SI. IS. 



Under the stroi^ conviction that Ibis 
eitrnotdinary phenomenon has not hith- 
erto been duly appreciated as a viaible 
sj/itibol of Ihe Divine Presence, we are 
induced to add some remarks upon the 
purposes which, in that character, it 
was designed to answer. Of its uses as 
a guiding signal to the chosen tribes in 
their march through the wilderness, we 
have, both here and elsewhere, the 
clearest intimations. Thus, Ps. 78. 14, 
'In the day-time also he led them with 
a cloud, and all the night with a light 
of fire.' So also Neh. 9. 12, 'Moreover 
thou leddest themin the day by a cloudy 
pillar i and in the n^ht by a pillar of 
fire, to give them light in the way where- 
in they should go.' In what particular 
manner this twofold office ofa pillar ot 
eloud by day and of fire hy night, could 
be performed by one and the same aerial 
column, is not entirely obvious. Whe- 
ther the whole mass of cloud which 
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was opaque by daybecame luniinous by 
night ( or whether there was a rending at 
night of the outer dark body of Iha cloud 
end tha conaequenldisclosiire of an inte- 
rior splendor, which was ehTelopad and 
Goncealed from view during the day, has 
never been Batisfaclorilj determined. 
We are inclined on the whole to adopt 
the latter opinion, not onlyhecause it 
strikes us as affording a more easy ajid 
conEiElent interpretation of Ihe letter of 
(arious passages in which it is spoken 
of, but also bccanse it harmonises bet- 
ter with what we conceiTB to have been 
the rabslanee of tbis sublime symbolical 
ihadoiB ; on both which points we shall 
be more full in onr subsequent annota- 
tions. This inwrapped inner splendor, 
which appeared at night, we suppose to 
have been that which is more appropri- 
ately termed 'the Glory of the Lord,' 
and this 'Glory' is said occasionally to 
hare appeared in the day time, partioH- 
larly when God would coniey to his 
people an eipression of his displeasure 
on account of Iheir tran^ressions, or 
when he would strike Ihem with a trem- 
bling awe ofhis majesty, as at the giv- 
ing of the Law from Sinai, where the 
Glory of the Lord appeared as a devour- 
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Comp. Ei. 16. 10. Num. 16. 42. In like 
manner it appears that when the two 
sons of Aaron, Nabab and Abihu, of- 
fended fay strange fire in their offsrii^, 
a fatal flash from the cloudy pillar in- 
stantaneously eitinguished ieir lives. 
We cannot doubt, therefore, that this 
majestic pillar of cloud was intended to 
serve as the Sheltinah, or visible repre- 
sentative of Jehovah, dwellii^ in the 
midst of the chosan people. 

This, if we mistake not, will be 
placed still farther beyond tha reach of 
question, upon considering the names 
by which it is dosigoated. In the pas- 
sage before us, ch. 13.21, instead of the 
phraseolt^y of the tcit, 'the lord went 
before them,' the Targ. Jon. has, 'The 
filoryoflheShekinahwent before them.' 



The Arab. 'The At^I of the Lord went 
before them.' This latter mode of rend- 
ering is to be especially noticed, as 
we shall find it confirmed by the sa- 
cred writer himself, Ei. 14. 19, 'And 
tho angel of God which went before 
the camp of Israel, removed, and went 
behind them ; and the pillar of Claud 
went from before their face and stood 
behind them.' Here it is evident that 
that which in one clause of the verse 
called the 'pillar of the cloud,' is 
anotlier called the ' angel of God.' 
The grounds of Ibis phraseology we 
have already explained in the Note on 
En. 3.3, from which it appears that the 
term'AJigel' is employed to denote any 
kind of agency, personal or impersonal, 
by which the divine will or working is 
made manifest. Accotdii^ly, as the 
visible phenomenon of the burning bush 
is called the 'angel of the Lord,' which 
was on that occasion but another name 
for the Shekinah, so wa find the Sheki- 
nah again under another aspect, viz. 
that of the cloudy pillar, eipressly call- 
ed 6y the same designation, Es. S3. 
30—23, 'Behold, I send an Angel before 
thee, to keep tbee in the way, and to 
brii^ then into the place which I have 
prepared. Beware of him, and obey 
his voice, provoke him not ; for he will 
not pardon your transgressions ; for my 
name is in him. But if thou shalt in- 
deed obey his voice, and do all that I 
speak ; then I will be an enemy unto 
thine enemies, and an adversary unto 
thine adversaries. For mine Angel shall 
go before thee, and bring thee in unto 
the Amorites, and the Hittitea, and tha 
Perizzites, and the Canaaidtes, and the 
Hivites, and the Jebusites ; and I will 
cut Ihem off.' This Angel, we cannot 






s the visible Shekinah ir 



the pillar of cloud ; and il 
same manifested personage that allu- 
sion- ia had in what is" said. Is. 63. 8, 9, 
of tlie 'Angel of the divine presence,' 
who was affficted in all the affliction of 
his people, and who in his love and m 
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his pity redeemed them, bearing and 
carrying them all the days of ' 
Again, the allusion is the same, J 
3. 1, 'Behold, 1 wil! sand mj raea 
get, and he shall prepare the way be- 
fore mo : and the Lord, whom ye seek, 
shall suddenly come to his temple, eien 
the messenger (i. e. the Angel) of the 
covenant, -whom ye delight in : behold, 
he shall come, saitU the Lord of hosts.' 
Here it js clear that tha 'Lord' and the 
(1 of the ooTenanC are identical, 






tion.of the coming of Christ heralded 
by John tha Baptist. Consequently, 
Christ of the New Testament, and the 
'Angel' or'Jehovah'of liaOld, areone 
and the same. But to return to the 
passage last quoted from £iodu3, a! 
the 'name' of God is but another term 
for his nature, the impart is] that tlie 
diTuje nature, that is, the divine power, 
efficacy, aalhority, majesty, and oai- 
niscience would be associated with the 
eitemal risible symbol. To all prac- 
lical purposes, therefore, this cloudy 
pillar was to them the 'Angel-Jeho- 
vah,' the God of their nation, and they 
were to look up to that sublime and 
awful column as a risible embodiment 
of their coTenant God, as on ever pres- 
ent witness, and feel as if a thousand 
eyes were peering out of the midst of it 
upon them, from which not even their 
slightest word or deed could bo hidden. 
Indeed this Tiew of the cloudy pillar «9 
a bind of watch-tower of the Alm^hly, 
an aerial Mkpeh, or 'place of espial,' is 
expressly reoi^ised in the remarkable 
passage, Ex. 14. S4, 26, 'And it came to 
pass, liiat in the momii^-watch lh« 
Ltlrd looked unto the host Of the Egyp- 
tians through the pillar of fire and of 
the cloud, and troubled the host of the 
Egyptians, Und took off their chariot- 
wheels, tlmt they drave them heavily ; 
so that the EjiyplSans ?aid, Let us flee 
from the face of Israel ; for the Lord 
fightef h fof them gainst the Egyptians.' 
We shall hereafter liave occasion to 
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notice, throi^hout the whole tenor of 
the Mosaic narrative, that this won- 
drous symbol is the very olgeCt which 
is to be understood, in innumerable iti- 
stances, by the title 'Lord' (Jehovah), 
to which 'Angel of the Lord,' or ra- 
ther 'Angel- Jehovah' is perfectly tauta- 
mOBut. This is plainly the idea con- 
veyed by the language of the test Which 
has given rise to these remarks ; 'The 
Lord went before them iu a pillar of 
cloud,' &c,, wliere we do not perceive 
that to the minds of the ancient readers 
of the Hebrew Scriptures the term 'Lord' 
would convey any other idea than that 
of the visible phenomenon by, in , and 
through which the divine attributes were 
manifested. So ^ain Deut. 1. 33, 3S, 
'Tel io this thing ye did not believe 
the Lord your God, who went in the 
way before you, to search you out a 
place to pitch your tents in, iu lire by 
night, to show you by what way ye ■ 
should go, and in a cloud by day.' II 
was this Biafflic Deity which was in- 
tended in all such phrases as 'before tha 
Lord,' 'from the Lord,' 'unto the Lord,' 
ac, where the circumstances compel 
us to afRi somewhat of a local idea to 
the ejpression. 

But another important view of the 
subject is afforded by the fact, that it 
was this visible symbol of Jehovah 
which was the oracle of the chosen peo- 
ple. It was the iShekinah, the GlOry, 
enthroned in the pillar of cloud, but 
afterwards removed into the most holy 
place of the tabernacle and temple, 
which issued commands and delivered 
responses to the congregation, Thus 
Ps. 99. e, 7, 'They called upon the Lord, 
and he answered them. He- spake unto 
them in the cloudy pillar.' Astillmore 
remarkable passage to tha same effect 
! Ex. 33. 9—1 1 , which we give with 
Tission of the Italics gratuitously 
uced into the English Version j 
I came to pass, as Moses entered 
he tabernacle, the cloudy pillar 
ided, and stood at the door of tha 
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tabernacle, and talked with Moses. 
And all the people saw the cloudy pil- 
lar stand at (he labernacle-doot ; and 
all tlie people rose up and worshipped, 
every man in his tent-door. And the 
Lord spake unto Moses face to facej as 
a man sp^aketh unto his friend.' Here 
it is evident that 'cloudy piUar^ and 
'Lord' are used synonymously, and if 
the fact of such a usage in repeated in 
stance! be bome in mind, there will bt 
no serious objection to the present modi 
of rendering T. 9, 'the Lord talked with 
Moses,' instead of simply 'it talked 
with Moses.' The phraseolt^y, at any 
rate, is remarkable, and shows beyond 
question that the cloud of tho Shekmah 
was the grand organ of commuoication 
to the covenant people. It was the 
Speaker, the Word, of the ancient econ- 
omy ; and the place whence the oracles 
were uttered from the Shekinah, after 
it became enthroned in the sanctuary, 
was called liST debir, word-place, 
from "PT doSflj-, word, to which, as 
every scholar knows, corresponds the 
Gr. Loyo!, mord, used by John in the 
commencement of his Gospel. Indeed, 
we ore persuaded that it is only in the 
view above given of the import of the 
visible symbol of the cloudy pillar and 
the ensluiued Glory, that we have the 
true clue to the Evangelist's meaning, 
which, if we understand it, is nothing 
less than an identification of Christ with 
the ■'Jehovah,' or the oroculor preienee, 
the Shekmah, of the Old Testament. 'In 
the beginning,' i. e. under the old dis- 
pensation, 'was the Word,' the speak, 
ii^, commanding, law-giving Shekinah; 
'and the Word was wiUi God, and the 
Word was God,' equivalent to what 
Moses says, 'My name is in him,' all 
divine attributes were to be considered 
as associated with and dwelling in the 
sensuous symbol ; 'And the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us,' the 
shadowy, but glorious symbol of the 
earlier economy at length became sub- 
stantiated in human &esh, and as the 



incarnate Jehovah dwelt, or as the 
original has it icnnijyaner) tabernacled, 
ahekiaized among usj 'and we beheld 
his glory,' referring not to the Intrinsic 
moral glory that distinguished bis char- 
acter, and that might be said to be seen 
whenever his person was seen, but rather 
to that special and over Whelming display 
of which John, Peter, and James were 
eye-witnesses on the mount of trans- 
figuration, when there was a temporaiy 
rending or laying aside of the veil of 
his flesh, the cloud of his human nature, 
and a transient disclosure of tho indwel- 
ling Shekinah, the glory of bis Godhead. 
This was a preintimation to the senses 
of that ineffable light and splendor in 
which he will appear when he comes 
with the retinue of his saints to be tho 
luminary of the New Jerusalem, Which 
is to come down from God out of heaven. 
The whole scene seems lo have be^ 
intended to afford a demonstration to 
the senses of the substantial identity of 
the person of the incarnate Redeemer 
wjth the manifested Jehovah of the Jew- 
"ispensation. Consequently, what- 
of essential divinity is indicated 
by the title 'Jehovah,' it is unquestion- 
ably to be considered as belongir^ to 
Christ. The proposal of Peter on this 
occasion to build three tabernacles, 
while il showed that the overpowering 
display had somewhat confused hia 
muid, shows at the same time, by a 
natural association, the connexion in hit 
thoughts of the Skeicinah with B taber^ 
cle, Here was the Shekinah, whish 
well knew had been used to abide in a 
tabernacle, bnt there was no tabernaclB 
ceive il, and thence his proposition, 
would be easy to prosecute this 
. of thought to a much greater el- 
and accumulate prools of our rhaia 
position, but we must leave it to be fol- 
■ iwed out by ourselves or others under 
rcamstances that will allow of mor* 
enlai^ement. We doubt not it is afield 
which a rich harvest of Scripture 
elucidation is yet to be reaped. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AND the Lord spake u 
ses, saying, 
2 Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, a that they turn and encamp 

CHAPTER XIV. 
The children of Israel had 
rived near the head of the Ked 
Ht the limit of the three days' journey 
into the wilderness, for which ihey had 
applied. It is therefore erideiit thai 
(heir next move must decide their ful 
course, and convey to the Egyptii 
who doubtless kept a keen eye upon 
a clear and decif ' 



of tl: 



If tt 



designed to do as chey had all along de- 
clared to be their purpose, they would 
stay St this place and proceed lo cele- 
brate their intended I feast to Jehovah j 
but if they meant lo escape altogether, 
they would resume their journey, and, 
passing by the head of the Red Sea, 
strike off into the desert. The march 
from Etham then, whatever direction it 
took, was to be a decisive move, and 
wlial that move was we are noW lo 

3. Speak unto tht children of Israel, 
tlutt thty turn, &c. Heb. "QICi y/akKlm, 
from 31ID| the usual meaning of which 
is to return, hirn iack, go hack again, 
and so it is here rendered hy Geseniua. 
But the circumstances of the case for- 
bid this meaning eicepl in a very limit- 
ed degree. Tlie import of the term un- 
doubtedly is that of turning off, devi- 
ating, from the direct course, which 
would have been due east till they had 
rounded the upper extremity of the gulf. 
An ample confii'mation of this sense of 
Ihe term may be seen upon comparing 
Ezek, 35. 7. Zech. 7. 14— 9. 8. Ps. 73. 
10. The divine command now given to 
change Ihe direction of their route must 
have been unexpected and surprising to 
all parlies, and one which on any human 
principle of action would have appeared 



before ^ Pi-hahiroth, between "Mis- 
dol and the sea, over against Bad- 
zephon: before it shalfye encamp 
by the sea. 



utterly msiplicable. To be convinced 
of this we need only bring liefore us the 
topography of Ihe region, Ahout the 
head of the Gulf of Suez a desert plain 
eitends for ten or Iwelse miles lo the 
west and north of the city of that 
name. On the west this plain is bound- 
ed by Ihe mountainous chain of Attaka, 
which comes down toward the sea in a 
north-western direction, contracting the 
breadth of the plain more and more, till 
it finally seems to shut it up by its ter- 
minalion at Bas-el-Atlaka, twelve miles 
below Suez. But on approEiching this 
iple room is found to pass be- 
yond ; and on passing beyond, we find 
Qurselves in a. broad alluvial plain, form- 
ing the mouth of the valley of Bodea. 
This plain is on the other or soulhern 
side nearly shut up by the letminalion 

which eitend between the Nile and the 
1. Any 



further 



5 in this. 



wouM 



be impossible to a large army, especially 

encumbered with flocks and herds, 

1 women, children, and baggage. 

The valley of Bedea, which opens lo 

the Red Sea in the broad plain above- 









vard towards the Kile. It forms a fine 
'oadway between tiie Nile ^id the Bod 
iea, and as such has m all ages been 
me of the most freq^uented routes in all 
the country, hemg travelled by all par- 
lies and caravans desirous of proceed- 
ii^ from the neighborhood of Cairo, or 
places to the south of Cairo, to Suez, or 
the region lyii^ beyond the head of the 
gulf. Now, the Hebrew host being at 
Etham, and their next step from thence 
; of the utmost importance, they 
directed, not — as might obviously 
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tiSS? ■!««» esjieqted.— (0 .pass );qiinS ijie 
head of tha Gulf inlpllieiSjnwjjeninBiiliij 
but Co proceed southward, between the 
mountains of Attaka and the tttsfern 
shoie of the Gulf, and, aller passii^ the 
Ras-et-AitiakB, to encunpin tha plain 
into inrhicli the valley of Bedea (^>ens. 
But thequeati™ recurBiWhy bting them 
doWn this way, and maks the p^aage 
.of .the Red «ea necessary, when they 
might BO much ni<i(e easily .hsTo got 
into the .peninsula .nf Sinai by going 
routid'ttie GuLf?— .whyJead.them.but of 
.tlieit..iiay ID 'wilangle' and', shut .them 
.b' ibBtwean .the ■ momrtainH and ,lhe . sea ! 
Mie .(inswei lo.this is .given in y. 3, 4. 
■It was to giTe Ehataoh an additional 
.inducement, to follow .them :to his own 
destruotion, by his .knowledge ,of ihe 
advantage which their embarrassed po- 
Tsilion would give him over. them. The 
,BVBrthiow;id'.the%yption host was tho 
'coa4«S^ted. ies>i)lt of t^'is movement ; 
<aqd;'>r'tI^s.aTei^r|>wiiatonly,did the 
.(Rgj^lians .receive 'their .complete 4;id 
i&ial .punishment, but the .immediate .£e- 
.cnrity and future success of the Israel- 
ites .neie grenlly as^sted by it. JTor 
ive. learn ifrom many passages of Scrip, 
.tiue, 'lh4t the neigliborlqg .tribes ibid 
DBlives.waie too much alanned and jn- 
tiipidated by this stupendous evBBt.to 
'tbiidt^f.soy'hostile.eiiaDunter, ihe.sin- 
g^lsst/Uice of. the AmBlekiKs excepted. 
fut'sfiliiisinDre'iii ttie£equel.-T-r.iir Be- 
fiHiiiiPifiiihitelh. ■Hd).fT1?nrT'B-"»J 
■*«ftfiE.)ii(A*4sj:irfA, more properly.writ- 
>*flnjin*^sh inrlhe.form.of 'Pi-ha- 
ihiiolhi* '.There is.nol.a.more minute 
.specEflGat±»i.eflaoaUtyin,the^iblethaa 
.Jhat^WobTlhetratjar^s; .and.oneis 
•led io Hiink.tbae itwasifiiua ewefuUy 
pokMd .out, in order to.render it nuni- 
%fest-titiat;(hepaais8eei;o(ildjiqit:there;k!e 
*|feoted;by ieas ,th»na.mivade ; .or, .in 
,(na*rirardE,<tP preclude Ihuse attempts 
:;tD .account .lot ,it .on natural grounds 
-,»iMBh;haTO .actually .result^ from the 
iSieanory irf,.ihevapot tliiK.distinctly de- 
..moltd.beiE^j mw lost. Nflt one of Uio 
Vol. I 15 



CHAPraai SIV. 



Barnes Boju Biisls. If .pgrliaps (hiflws 
ssma light .on .tha ju^^ge w read ibt 

word Pi.ha.biroth not as a proper name, 
but as a descriptive epithet. Hinth 
means a valley, a oouGned pass, or a 
defile among mountains ; pi signifies 
■'moufh,' or.' entrance ;' Ao "is merely 
the definite article (fte, op of the ! so 
that we may read the word Pi-hil^irolh, 
as ' itiie entrance of the valley or pass.' 
-It ^ould thus denote^ as vpa may take 
it, t^e pass or strip of land aloi^ the 
western shore irf the gulf, between lie 
mountains whieb skirt the sea, end the 
sea itself, It.is certain liiBl .they crossed 
from the western ,lo the eastwn ^hore ; 
and as this vaUey 'b«twera :lhe moun' 
tainsand the sea ctaDmences'liearly at 
the extremity of the gulf, tha Hebrews 
must have enijamped along its 'mouth' 
or enttatioe, y»he sea were naaily.than 
as It js.I|0.w j and Iherelbey. would have 
been ^gectually.'shul ,m''be;^Keen the 
tains ,. the deseitfHnd the «Ga. ISm 
.same result arises if we rwl'M-J^dif- 
rolh.as aiiropername, mid applydl'w 
the momitains which con&ie.^he valley 
at its entrance, .the present namo ot 
.which, Addagi, 'deliverance,' may.ba 
supposed to cqHimemoratc the passage 
of .the [Red Sea, and -therBfore .10 have 
fupetseded some previous .name. This 
the mote .probable, .because 
.the -liaiiks of the jHebrew Jxist .wnnld 
hai^ .been *3pQsed,lo tJie Sgypliira 
whilst maiching into ithe .saa, ,iC ns 
ptace .the poHjt .of .passage .guy where 
Jilhfa .vaUaF,.in.ffbich.ihB nionn- 
.protected the.rightiflsnk, Jjidithe 
sea the.left. .HBteithair.tearcmly.woubi 
laposed, and accordingly ,jeb read 
only of their ..laar ;bBing ,prQlecfed J>f 
pillar of olond, jwhich impl^ .fliat 
, their .fliu^sinecded:Dpi])ii>te<!tit9n. tWe 
.also .thiiJc .that it has .net iteen .suffi- 
ciently, cons Ww^ jthat . wi. eiwapiiHnejtt 
oonsisting pf dtfflittwp ^lUlifOSOfpe* 
pSe most iiaTe,ciweMd,.a ,TWt .«lant,i^ 
groiind; aJid wheravar . tli«y .,ffl}SBiBp«4 
Sice, the .sea, 1 their ..q^lp ilBWI 
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have stretched aloi^ the shore for Ihe 
extenl of several miles, particularly if 
they were iiemmed in between ihi 
and the mountains as we would 
jecture ; and if Ihenwhen thus stn 
ed out in one eitensiva line from north 
to eoulh along tho western shore of the 
gulf, the southern part of the body com' 
menoed the iootb into the dried passive 
in the sea, it necessarily follows thai 
the point of passage must hare been 
many miles below the termination 
the inlet. This argument is conclut 
to our m[nds that, consistently with 
their. encampment along the sea coast, 
thoymuel have passed many miles to 
the south of the end of the gllf, wher- 
ever the gulf then ended ; andCTenifit 
terminated much more to tlie south Uian 
at present, we are still disposed to con- 
sider this position of the camp as the 
most probable, because most consistent 
with Ihe ' shutting in,' the ' entangling,' 
and the other circumstances, which im- 
ply (hat, when the Egyptian host took 
them in the rear, their only way to es- 
cape was through the sea.' Picl. Biblt. 

■ ^ Betvieen Migdol and i&e aea over 

against Bael-zephtr. It is impossible 
to att dn to any certainty in the location 
of these places, nor in fact is it clear 
what precise idea is to be affiled 



, 'before' 



n this c 



We 



may doubtless be satisfied that 
eral places mentioned were all within 
the distance of ten or twelve miles of 
each other, nnd probably all in sight to 
some part of the host, which in a valley 
of no great width roast have spread over 
at least that estent. Professor Stuart 
(Course ofHeb. Study, Esc.IV.) thinks 
that Migdol is identical vith tlie mo^^ 
demBerSuez, or well of Suez. 'This 
is a small place, strongly fortified in 
tnodem times, in order to secure ttio 



privilege of water for Suez. It is about 
three miles west irom Suez ; and in this 
low sandy plain, it must be altogether 
ill view. If now in ancient times there 
was a similar castle or fortification at 
this well, (a thing altogether ptobahle, 
considering the nearness of predatory 
Arabian Nomades), then Migdol was 
an appropriate name for the place. For 
although the regular Hebrew word for 
(Older is 5iaKl ^igdai, yet ^13)3 mig. 
dol, from its derivation, seems to be al- 
together an equivalent for ^naB mig- 
dol; and therefore to mean town; forti- 
fisd place.' 

3. Fharaoh mill say of the children 
jfhrasl. Heb-^TDIialiiaKomiH- 
librtS YiSToSl, will sag to the children qf 
Israel ; i. e. as Co, respecting, the chil- 
dren of Israel. See this sense of the par- 
ticle ' to' illustrated in the Note on Gen. 

SO. 2. Gr. mp. row uiw. IT They are 

entangled, Heb. b"i33!l nebukim, fsom 
■112 6"*:, to be perplexed, to umnrier 
about in perple^ty, whether physically 
mentally, Gr, niariai^m, they rime 
about. The term occurs £st. 3. 15, 
■The city i)f Shushan was perplexed;' 
md also Joel. 1.18, 'The herds of cat- 
tle are perplexed, because they have no 
pasture.' This sudden turn on the part 
if the Israelites would naturally lead 
>haraoh to conclude that they had mis- 
taken their way, and kneW not what to 
lo. But their apparent infatuation was 
he means of producing in him a real in- 
fatuation, which prompted him to pur- 

them to his ruin. IT The wilder- 

hath shut them in. The host of 



ael hav 












.between the mouj 

ea on the other, Pharaoh would 
suppose that by cutting off their retreat 
in the rear, they would have no means 
of escape except through the sea, and 
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4 And « I will harden Pharaoh's 
heart, that he shall follow after 
them; and I fwill be honouied 
upoa Pharaoh, and upon all his 
iiost; Ethat the Egyptians may 
know that I am the Lord. And 
they did so. 



9. n,a 



this of course did not enter his thouglits. 
'What seems to tend to the church's 
ruin, is often overruled to the ruin of 
the churoh|s enemies.' Henry, 

4. / will be honored apon Pharaoh, 
and upon all hit hoat. Heb. rn33(* 
iftftofiedaA, luiUl be glorifitd. The ul- 
timate scope to which all the counsels 
of Phamoh were to be overruled is heri 
stated; viz. the bringioB of a large 
measoTB of glory to the great name o 
God. This is m fact the end of iJl hi 
judgments upon vicked men. As al 
creatures are made for bis honor and 
glory, if Ihey do not willingly and cor- 
dia^y render Iiim his due, he will ex- 
tort.it from Ihem in the righteous doom 
to which he condemns them. Comp. 

Ezek.38, 22, 23. IT And they did so. 

That IS, the IsraelilsG did aa they had 
been commanded relative to changing 

6. It was told the king that the people 
had fled. Pharaoh could not be igno- 
rant that the Israelites had leli Eg^pt, 
for the avowed purpose of holding a 
sacrifice in ttte desert, as they had gone 
out with, bis permission, and their de- 
pavture had been hastened by his own 
people. But this he seems not to have 
regarded as a 'flight.' He is now, how. 
everj informed that they had 'fled ;' i.e. 
Ihttt they discovered a very different 
intention from that of going-three days' 
journey into the wilderness and return- 
ing again, as he had been led to expect. 
He. now understood that they bad no 



of re 



.ing. It ->. 



5 1[And it was told the king of 
Egypt that the people fled : and 
!> the heart of Pharaoh and of his 
servants was turned against the 
people, and they said, Why have 
we done this, that we have let Is- 
rael go from serving us ? 



information fram some of the niiit mul- 
titude who returned upon the route be- 
ing chained, for whiuh they could see 
no reason, and therefore concluded it 
not safe to trust themselves longer to 

such an uncertain guidance. yi And 

the heart of Pharaoh and of his servants 
was turned, &c. This inexorable mon- 
arch was left in a previous cliapter 
stricken -with terror and dismay al the 
death of tiie first-bom. We saw hira 
overpowered by tliat signal display of 
divine wrath against him, and inwardly 
constrained to send away the Israelite 



of his domi 



We 



could fain have hoped that the terrible 
chastisement he had aheady eiperi- 
enced would have been sufficient to 
humble the pride of his spirit, and brii^ 
and prayer to the fool 



oolofdi 






ihows itself 



power of a reprobate sense 
as strong as ever. Ever^ 
and alarm had passed away from his 
obdurate mind, like breath from the 
polished surface of a mirror. He re- 
pented indeed, but only that he had let 
them go. He repented that he had been 
obedient to, the command of God, and 
he would retract his permission. Pride, 
t, avarice, reassumed their 
!r his heart, and goaded him 
on to tne mad attempt to recover bis 
escaping captives. His subjects, so far 
as they had a proGlable interest in the 
labors of the Israelites, would naturally 
sliare in the feelings of the king, and 
the intimation of loss would not fail to 
alarm those who had 'lent' to the He- 
brews their 'jewels of silver and jewels 



empire o^ 
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S Jtoti he made readj' his chariot, 
and took hie people wirh him ; ' 

7 And he tcok iBix hundced dio- 
sen cl)a.riQts, sxiS all tlie chm'iote 
a^Egmt, and ■ceptains Gv«r iCVBiy' 

S And the Loss "^hatdened the 
neart of Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
and he pursued after the children 



[B.C.1491. 

oiKst&ei'. 'Ssd 4^ri» children laf ts- 
ra«l "treat out with «ai hi^ liand. 
i@ Bat'thnn.Ea^jpdaUEpuisuodsf^ 
ter them (ail tkeJiorses aad clHni- 
ots of Phwaoh, and his Jioreemen, 
and his army) tmd overtodk &«m 
eitcampin? by the sea, beside K- 
hahkuih, before Baal-^ephon. 



of gold,' Bad who by this lime had 
fouDd leisure to think that Ihey. had 
loo easily parted with their wealth. 
Thus it is that the wicked show them- 



1 the righteous of iheir i!l- 



■eS-l n» -IDKII va-ycsoT eth rikbo, 
joined or bmind hit ckariol; i, e, the 
horses to the chariot. Gi:..c(ale t/oked. 
The word 'chariot,' though in the sin- 
gular, is to its understood in a ylnral 
He ordered all his dhariols to 

.got jeady. The same term in the 

it ¥erse is also singular. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



10 i[Aiid when Pharaoh di'ew 
ttigh, the children of Israel lifted up 
their eyes, and behold, the Egyp- 
tians marched after them; and 



they were sore afraid: and the 
children of Israel n cried out unto 
the Lord. 



marks, 'We do not agree with those 
whO'tiiink that the kii^ ot Egypt came 
upon tho enoamped Hebrews through 
the- valley of Bedea, in, the plain at ^ 
mouth or which tliey were encamped, 
Ashe was so glad to Sndhow they had 
'ewai^led themselves in the land,' he 
was not Kkely to take a coiirsH whloh 
would deprive him of all the advaotagea 
dsf ivable from their apparent oversighE. 
This Ite would do by coming upon theai 
through the valley of Bedea, for this 
mould have left open to Ihem the alter- 
native of escapii^ from their position 
by the way tlicy entered ; whereas, by 
coming. Ihe same way they had come, 
he shut'up [hat dooi' of escape ; and if 
they fled before him, leA them no other 
visible resource but to march up tbt 
vaUey of Bedaa, back to Egypt, befoK 
the S^yptiaa troops. That Ihis was 
really llie advantage to himself which 
the Mng saw in their position, and that 



s his objec 



e Iher 



befor 



him back to Egypt throi^h this valley, 
or to destroy them if they offered to 
resist, we have not the least doubt : and 
it is onlikely that he would talis any 
road but that which would enable him 
to secure these benefits.' To (his view 
of the subject wa do not object as far as 
the main body of Pharaoh's ariny is 
concerned. They. would no doubt pur- 
sue the Hebrew caravan in the same 
route which it (ravelled, but as the 
Egyptians doubtless kept themselves 
informed of evory movement of the Is- 
raelites, we would sugg t th p ba 
bility that a delachme f f Ph aol 
forces took their mar 1 thr gh th 
valley of Tib, in ord t p 

their escape through th t n Th y 
would thas ba effectually 1 mm d 
o^ every side, and no po bl m d f 
B remiuned f h m nl 



the sea opened to let them pass through 
It. The I^yptians being satisfied that 
they had secured Iheir prey, and that it 
was inipossilile for iheir fugitive bonds- 
men to escape, were in no haste to as- 
sail them. They were themselves also 
probably wearied by their rapid march. 
They therefore encamped lor the night 
-T-for it was towards evening when they 
arrived— intending,, no doubt, to give 



10. And when Pluiraoh drtto nigh, 
&c. However much reason wa have 
.before had to wonder at the obstinacy 
and unbelief of Pharaoh, we have hare 
occasion to vent our astonishment at 
the unbelief of those in whom we should 
least eipecl it. The sight of their old 
oppressors struck the Israelites with 
terror. Pervaded by a general panic, 
their faith and their courts seemed to 
desert them at once. They deplored 
the rash adventure in which they had 
engaged, and their servile minds looked 
back with regret and envy upon the en- 
slaved condition under which they had 
so recently sighed. But wherefore did 
they now give way to fear? Could they 
not look back upon the wonders which 
God had wrought for them so short a 
time before I Could they not remember 
the recent death of all the first-hom in 
Egypt ? Gould they ndt fix their eye on 
the pillar of cloud, and encourage Ihem* 
selves in that immediate token of God's 
presence with them and his care for 

trait, H very great strait, and their peril 
w s imminent. They were surrounded 
with dangers on all sides. The monn- 
tains, the sea, the piu^uing hosts of 
i^pt pressed close upon them on every 
h d. In ordinary circumstances there 
s no douht, occasion for the greataat 
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II "And they said unto Moses, 
Because there were no graves in 
Egypt, hast thou taken us away to 



atann. But they were not in ordinary 
cirBumBtEincos. They had lately wil- 
.neseed a series of most eitraordinary 
proofs thai God had taken up their 
cause. They knew, moreoTci-, that it 
was the same God who had so miracu. 
Jously appeared in their behalf, and 
Ijrousht them out of Egypl, that had 
conducted them to the perilous position 
which they now occupied, and Iheywei 
bouad to believe that in all this he ii 
tended them good and not evil, and that 
his omnipotence would in 
mate sure their rescue. Their fears 
therefore were gnmndloss, 
complaints inexcusable. They showed 
in this loo much of the spirit of Pha- 
raoh himself. They were bs forgetful 
of the Lord's mercies which they had 
experienced, as he of the judgments 
which he had suffered. The similarity 
however of our own conduct in trying 
circumstances should no doubt abate 
our surprise at the perverseness of Is- 
rael. Alas, how little can we naraelvti 
exercise iailh and trust, in but own dan- 
gers and tronbles I How prone are vre 
to fo^t our past mercies, how inca- 
pable to see our present help, how ready 
to count God our enemy when his provi- 
dence frowns, and after all our experi- 
ence of his truth to cry out, 'Wa shall 
one day perish!' Let then the spirit of 
flf-reproof temper our condemnation of 
unbelieving Israel. 

II- And they said vrtio Moses, Se- 
cause, &c. Had the Israelites merely 
given way to the inward promptings of 
an ignoble fear, or confined the expres- 
sion ofitlo one another, we should have 
lo condemn, although 



? Wherefore 

hast thou dealt thus with us, to 
carry us forth out of P,gypt ? 



to excuse it- But when n 
fears exciting them to mur 
Moses, as the procuring cai 



lable 



feeling of the indignant from mingling 
with our surprise. It was at once an 
ebullition of rank injustice and ingrati- 
tude towards Moses, and a gross provo- 
cation of God, in obedience to whose 
orders he had taken every step towards 
their deliverance. Wo do not forget, 
although they did, thai all his great in- 
terests were emhatked with theirs in 
this enterprise. His lot was cast into 
the cDiamou lap. He had made a sacri- 
fice unspeakably greater than any other 
individual of the immense congregation. 
His prospects, either for himself or his 
lamily, were no more bright or Baltar- 
ing thau those of the obscurest Hebrew. 
If there were dai^r from the pursuing 
host of Pharaoh, his share, assuredly, 
was not less than that of any other man. 
Ha had rendered himself peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the unrelenting tyrant, and 
must have been among the first victims 
of his resentment. In view of this 
treatment we feel that if others might 
be oifended, Moses might bum ; and yet 
'- the midst of these trying circum- 
ices, he affords us a noble example 
of the meekness and forbearance for 
■as so distinguished. In the 
danger which appeared, and in the un- 
reasonable and wicked complaining of 
the people against him, he stood nit. 
moved. Far from remonstrating with 
them or vindicating himself, he dis- 
covered the most admirable composore 
if mind, aiming to comfort and encour- 
Lge instead of chiding them, and assur- 
ng them that they had nothing to do 
but lo remain quiet and wait. They 
;r floe nor %ht. That was 
the last time that the Egyptians should 
ause them either fear or trouble. The 
.ord should %ht for them and they 
should soon see the imreasonableneaa 
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B. c. 1491.] chapt: 

12 pZs not this the word that we 
did tell thee in Egypt, saying, Let 
us alone, that we may serve the 
Egyptians ? For it had been better 
for us to serve the Egyptians, than 
that we should die in the wilder- 

13 If And Moses said unto the 
people, ^Fear ye not, stand still, 

pch. 5. SI. & 6. 9. qSChron. SO. IS, 17. 



of tieir alarms, and be ashamed of tlieir 
imjnat suspicions and complaints. 

12. It not this the word, See. We do 
not indeed previously read of their ut- 
Iffling these precise words, but this was 
Ihespirit, the drift, of their desponding 
ezpostulalions with Moses and Aaron 
wten they found their hurdeua increas- 
ed. The lai^ne^ breathes the most 
deplorable sordldaess and piisillanimity 
■ of Bflul, as if their spirits had been 
terly troken down and crushed by th 
loi^ bondage. Because Iheir liberty 
was attended wili some dangers and 
difficulties, they speak of it with virtual 
contempt, ; " 



IV. 175 

ee the salvation of the Loed, 
which he will shew to you to-day ; 
for the Egyptians whom ye have 

to-day, ye shall see them a- 
gaui no more for ever. 
14 'TheLoRDshall fight for you, 
and ye shall ' hold your peace. 



See the salvation of the Lord. That 
experience, enjoy the salvation. Bee 
this peculiar use of the word ' see' 

1 Mote on Gen. 43. 1. IT Far the 

Egyptian) vthom ye have seen, kc. Heb. 
■~ "nwhac maimer ye have seen the 
i^ptiajis to-day ye shall not 



I state of servitude 
e to bo prefei+ed ! Had they pos. 
sessed the f ener ous spirits of men, thej 
would h8,ve said it was better, if needt 
be, to die on the field of honor than t< 
live in the chains of slavery. Why 
should the idea of a grave in the wil- 
derness be so dreadful to Iheml Why 
should they prefer to it a g 
Egyptl It was but a grave 
worst; only if they died now, they died 
at once; died like men defending 
lives, hberty, and famihes ; not 
ing out their lives, drop by drop, under 
the whip of a cruel taskmaster. But 
slavery had done its work in extingnish- 
ii^[ the nobler impulses of their nature, 
and the native unbelief and depravity of 
the hnman heart had put the finishing 
Btroka to Iheir perverseness. 

13. Fear ye not, stand still. 
Iffi'Tlh hithyiUeebu, aland firm; 
Dot . sta^et not, in your mini 



e their 



any n 



e for e' 



s. ye 



14. Ye shall hald yonr peace. Heb. 
■plinnCl taharishun, ye shall be silent; 
a term denothig here, as in many other 



noise as from actiim, equivalent to re- 
mainiug stiH, quiet, or inert. ThQS,2 
Kings, 19. 11, 'Why ore ye the last to 
bring the king back from his house V 
Heb. 'Why are ye lileat from bring- 
ing,' &c. i i. e. why are ye negligeni ? 
Ps. S3. 1, 'Keep not thou silence, O 
Gndj' i.e.dohot/oriiear looet. Ps.5. 
3, 'Onr God shall come and not keep 
silence;' i. e. shall not remain inactive. 
By this usage of the term we are assist- 
ed in the interpretation of Rev. 8.. 3, 
'And when we had opened the seventh 
seal there was slence in heaven about 
the space of half an hour ;' i. a. there 
was a respite from action ; the vari- 
ous symbolical agents who had hitherto 
been so bu^ly employed in the vision- 
ary heaven, came to a temporary pause, 
representing some epoch in the state of 
the church when a series of stirring and 

and commotions, were followed by a 
profound, though not a lasting calm. 
Such is the import of. the symbol, and 
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16 But tEA Adu ^ thy ^d, staS 
Stretch 6m iWe Icbi J ovef the 

"varai.lS ch - IB 



a the proTiQce of ibe prophetic i 



of 

biatory vith wWe:^ olf thechafch (be 
yiBioa comttiSI^^ Ul (He esM before 
at, ^ fA^h^^ -^Mm ate strikK«ly 

le ft'lUi^M'it^iUkeasmm! 
£i not^ htt bti(&tofSi« ffiS «T MO- 
iek-' 6ni% ttf fiftjfo^ ft flia £<«fa &t 

that ms^m'^ imoitmiAiia^ia 

eOoOs AiffkiS ^atdhtboiiM a^ groan 
ings, Wili^led perlMpS Wiffi an undue 
Jertutlffltioii of spilt, of that Hoses is 
here aiMreEsed as the MpreBSotatiTe of 
tlie people , not as crying m h\s bwn 
peTsbn,l>atAtiuilof(he 6aUec(ite bodf 
6f vBcfi^ «a« ilm UbS Tltt firit is 
£be lOmt fiMBdils su^ipastttob, beHI if 
marBlij sbSsetHx ffle uuiuirf hoW li 
eoiMWilnoag toiiSoses to pttly uMer 
mib SrlStlamatiisI IMes not Goj 
Ui&Slf silr, I^ 4 IS, 'Call apot me 
W Ch^ dhy of ffoitbtfe , ( vill dikver 
tfcSfe itna ftion shalt glorify me ' To 
dus It iriiy b« nifswertd, that m the 
preient case there was no oteasim t6 
cry til the tord , fot ie had already 
manifested so decidedly that he W^ 
^tann&ied toi Uliiir falfi peoplei thai 
nn^iet iW iun Koat:^ ought td have 
IJitlKdinlfbtlllMbtU Anai^m, lUs 



<^tei£Mtbti4affidHyt6n»iti tukt 

iMt ^ fefWtu^* liet M t^&to^Mf 
WbT6f]<thit«&itjiauMtUifrtU SftuJon 
fliAes thtee oilen are wlieft it l« pfopfei' 
iihd nbce^soiy that xce ^oiild enter 



BUS [B. C. 1491 

tM. ^<te tt iM Oie cbiMiieii 
of isat& ^idl s^ oft ity grnvM 
tliiouf& the ttiMst of fbe seEt 
17 ind I, bShoM, I will u hardea 
th6 he^ta of t&e EgyptiEmB, aM 
they shall foUovt ihem and I wifl 



I, and shut the door vpon ub, 
and lonHnone with oar own hearts and 
with God — often limes when it might be- 
well for aa even to spend vhole mghts 
m prayef-^olien aiso sadden em*i^H 
Gies wheti we must cry wi^ onr wh<>Ie 
SDula- ta God Bat ttiete ale cHbei liMes 
when v/e axe requ^d td exert oarE^lvea 
aetiTely, and lo show out fmth in the 
ptnmtBes tt God by entem^ without 
Jirai or care et delaf into the gteftteat 

MisitB uid ddAgers IT SyAtfe ttnta lie 

eftiiarin riflirael, aatthejigofwviaTi 
Though ihs sea was directly heforS 
them, BJid its depths seemed utterly to 
deny Ihem a passage, yet as the poWer 
that made (he sea bade thent advance, 
It was certsan that he would either dt- 
ttde, 01^ eongea), or eihauit it, bo that 
It «holltd oSer no obstruction to their 
crossing This IS noStTimge lango^e 
eo the Christian In the most difficult 
atld iq>palllng 6ircnmsianoes, the com- 
mand is ofitn to be heatd by us, 'Go 
forwnrd ' Though there may be moun- 
tBjos of oppositcon, or waves oftrtiubk, 
or seas el detnger, Id the path of duty, 
yet the word ib 'Go forward ' Faith 
has Its mai>t perl^el work in the houf 
of datknesE FolUw itA guidance and 
< IE way shall be made in the sea, and a 
Itath ill the mighly wdters ' 

16 IdfltlUtttipihyTod—littddimda 
tt Heil^mp2l>tk<ahv,chavt^t Gr 
{iiifw ttariv, rmd it He eScBOy of 
c&mess IS to bt Bttrdwled on this ot any 
tbrcnet tiGHsiotl to the rod, or even to 
Moses, hs iftOdocmg an efiect to whieli 
Ommpotence atoie was coinpetent But 
It was proper that Moses as aii inStm 
jnens should appear conspiCUduS 111 tho 
order that Bod might 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



177 



'iget me honour upon Phaiaoh, and 
Upon all his host, upon his chariote, 
and upon his horsemeu. 

18 And theEgyptiansyshall know 
that I am the £obd, when I have 
gotten me honour upon Pharaoh, 
upon his chariots, and upon his 
horsemen. 

19 t And the angel of God ^ which 
went before the camp of Israel, re- 
mored, and went behind them ; and 
the pillar of the cloud went from 
before their face, and stood behind 



20 And it came between the camp 
of the Egyptians and the camp of 
Israel; and "it was a cloud and 
dailness to them, but it gave light 
by night to these : so that the one 
came not near the other all the 

21 And Moses * stretched out hia 
hand over the sea; and the Lobb 
caused the sea togoSodhyastrong 
east wind all that night, and <; made 

ea Aryland, and the waters 
^divided. 



thus giw s new attestation, in the s^hl 
of ihe whole host, to the authority with 
■oibich he was clolUed, in order 



e for h 



degree 



of ro- 



ji all tlieL 



spect, honor, ond obedience 
subsequent rolalions. 

19. And the asigel of God^-remoBed, 
&c, ThB Israelitea were slitl in their 
encampment, waitiiB with trembKng so- 
Uatude Iho crisis of their fafe. What 
mast have been their aBtonieiiment to 
see, all at once, the pillar of the eloud, 

in silent majesty throngh tlie air, and 
take its plaee in their rear! 'The glorj 
of the Lord became their ren 
Yet it appears that some delay ' 
to oooor before they be^n to en 
tile bed of the sea, as a strong e; 
VBS to be raised, and by its ac 
waters so disposed of as to facihtata 
Ihe passage. As to the relation of the 
terms 'Angel of God' and 'pillar of the 
cloud,' see the Remarks at Ihe close of 
the preceding chapter. 

30. fi'ttiu a aojid and darkness to 
them.SiiJ it gave light iy night to these. 
The Bupplemenlary words in our version 
show ihat tho Hebrew here is elliptical. 
The sense, however, is undoubtedly cot- 
Mclly. rendered. Chal. 'It was an ob- 
seura cloud to the Egyptians, but a light 
iaring all the night to the Israeli 



JenB.Targ, '!t was a cloud half Idoid. 
and half dark; the light gave light unto 
I, and the darkness gave darkness 
he Egyptians.' Thus the word and 
the providences of God have a two-fold 
X, a black and dark side towards 
nd sinners, a bi^ht and pleasant 
towards those that are Israelites 
d. On the former the Most High 
looks frowTiingly in wrath ; on the lat- 
ter his conntenance shines brightly with 
lavor. That which is a savor of life 
unto,life to the one, is a savor of death 
unto death to the other. The distinc- 
tion thus made in this respect belwaen 
the two hosts is a preintimation of the 
elernal distinction which will be made 
between the inheritance of the saints in 
light, and (hat utter darkness which will 
for ever he the portion of hj^iocrites. 

21. The Lord caasedlkcseatagobB.'^ 
by a strong coal wind. Heh. b'^nf) rfl*D 
niS iertiah kadim axsali The imme- 
diate efteet of the etreti-hing out of Mo 
ses' hand and wielding Ihe potent rod, 
was not the division of tLe waters, but 
the raising of the wind, which Ihanoefor- 
ward conlmued to blow through the 
rest of the night The ciicumstanee, 

diffiouhy in recmicilmg every pari of 
the narrative Although the original 
does not necessarily imply that the wa 
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.35 


ters 'went back' frnm tha western s 


nro 


of the 


Gulf, inasmuch as there i 




word 


iBWermg to 'back,' yet the 




theut 


nost prolfflbiUly that this was 


the 




otherwise it would be mor 




tural 


say that (he Lord caused 


the 






Bnl 




(his to be reconciled With the in- 


eviiab 


e eifects of a strong east ii 


ind 



g upon the s! 



■ oCw 



This would have been to drive 
ters from the eastern and heap them up 
to a great depth on the western side, 
where the Israelites were to make their 
entrance. As the sea was undoubtedly 
cloven asunder by mii-aculous p< 
over and above any effect produced by 
Ihe windj it would matter little to " 
nipotence whether it was swollen 

from a comparison of ail the incii 
we rather mfer that the body of the 
waters had been rolled up as it were by 
the force of the wind from (he western 
to the eastern side of Ihe sea, and that 
it was through this agglomerated fluid 
mass that the passage was opened. To 
this view of the subject it will of course 
be objected that the wind in question is 
eiprossly said to have been the easl 
wind. But we reply that the original 
term S'^lp itmiiui, has.rather agenerio 
than a specific import, and denotes any 
nntommanly strong or violent wind, 
from whatever quarter it blows. Ac- 
cordingly it is rendered by the Vulg. in 
this very passage, 'a vehement and bum- 
ing wind,' mid Bosenmuller adduces Ihe 
following passages as conSrming the 
above interpretation: Ps. 48. 7, 'Thou 
brealtest the ships of Tarshish with an 
east wind (Dinp) ;' i. e. as expressly 
rendered in the Gr.tii uiM/inn ffiuia, vAth 
amolcnt v>ind. Esek.37.ae, 'Tliyrow- 
ers have broi^ht thee into great waters ; 



upon the drygrou^: and ihe va- 
tenwere 'a wali unto them co their 
rigkt hand, and on their left. 
niab.3. in. 

the east idnd (Blip) hath broken thee 
in the midst of the seas j' I.e. any itind 
offierce and tempestuous wind. So Job, 
37. 30, SI, speaking of the wicked rich 
miini 'Terrors take hold on him as 
waters, atempesl stealeth him away in 
the night. The eaj( loind (Blip) Car- 
rie th him away, and he departelhi and 
as a storm hurleth him out of his place.' 
Here it cau only be by a rhetorical Bgaie 
that any particular wind is specified. 
The idea is obviously that of violent 
;ral, Comp.Jer. 19. 17, and 
the latter of which places 
61 ^p east «!jnd is made synonymous 

withni£lpm-\roughudnd. IT tVeri 

divided. Heb. lSp3i yibbake-v, were 
cloven, tcere violently sundered ! usual- 
ly applied to the cleaving or splitting 
of rocks, wood, the earth, or solid sub. 
stances in general, and consequently a 
term not well suited in itself to describe 
the effects of the wind. 
_ 23. Jke children of Uratl went into, 
calm and unimpasBioned 
'ative, we should scatcely 
imagine that Ihe writer was describing 
of the most stupendous miracles 






lie of the B 



Tougbt in the ■ 



r for t 



benefit, of mortals.' While ihe i 

congregation stands in mute eipecta 

n, with its countloEs ejes festened 

Moses and Aaron, whose movements 

would be a signal for theit own, these 

venerated leaders advanced together in 

■- the untrndden path, and at once the 

aiding waters divide, and contrary to 

all the laws of fluids stand erect on 

eitherhandlikewallsofsolidioe! The 

bed of the sea appears between them. 



ad lost 



it on this high- 



ivay of the Lord's ransomed they pass 
through dry-shod and reach in safety the 
opposite shore ! ' The waters saw thee, 
O God, (he waters saw thee ; they were 
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CHAPTER XTV. 



afraid ; the depths also were troubled. 
Thy way is in the sea, and ihy path in 
the great waters, and thy footsteps are 
nnt known. Thou lediUst thy people 
like a flock by the hand of Moaes and 
Aaron.' Ps. T7. 16—30. 

23. And the Egyptii'^ pursued, &c. 
It is by no means clear that the Egypt- 
ians knew or thought they were foEow- 
ing the laraelites into the bed of the sea. 
ConBidering the darlmess additional to 
that of the n^hl, which had been super- 
induced between the pursuers and the 
pursued, it is not probable that they had 
any clear perception of the course in 
wiiich they were moTii^, and least of 
all that they imagined themsches traT. 
elling on the hared bed of the dlTided 
waters. They could hear the noise of 
the flying host before them, and could 
see confusedly a little way about their 
feet, but in ail likelihood were ut'" 
ly tmabla to distinpiish-the locali 
around them, and may even hare Ihonght 
that they were followi ' ' "' " " 
up the valley of Bede 
to Egypt. But by the time the day 
broke they became aware of their co 
dilion, and a fearful discovery did 



the ■ 



■hich w 






k that although 
the preciseplaceof the Israelites' cross- 
ii^ the western Gulf of the Red Sea is 
by many writers placed h^her up in the 
immediate vicmily of Suez, yet to out 
mind the evidence decidedly predomi- 
nates in iavor of a pomt some ten or 
twelve miles farther south. It is true 
that. Niebuhr, Leelere, Rosenmuller, 
prof Roljinson, and others, advocate the 
claims of the former locality, but after 
the thorough canvassing of their argu- 
menls by the Editor of^ the Pictorial 
Bible, we cannot refuse our assent 
conclusions to which he comes i 
following Note on Ex. 14. 2: 'I 
then proceed down the valley between 



led the Israelites to have 
taken. At the distance of about fifteen 
'Has (Cape) 
Addagi projecting into the sea, and 
which is formed by the termination of 
cluster of hills about five miles in 
length, which now interpose on the left 
between the valley and the sea, so that 
Ihe'roadin this part has mountains on 
either hand for several miles. Was the 
f this defile the mouth of the 
Hiroth, or pass, before which the He- 
rows encamped? The eape on the op- 
osile coast is called Ras (Cape) Moses, 
nd near this are the Fountains of Ho- 
es (Ain Monsa) , which one of the most 
istinct traditions points out as the soeno 
jf the miracle. The claims of Ai« 
Monsa above Suez in the present, and 
indeed in any, staU of the gulf, are, 
that if Iha Israelites crossed here, they 
1st have been more completely ' shut 
than al Suez, between the mountains, 
[he wilderness, and ths sea — that it is 
far enough from Ihe bottom of the gulf 
to account for the Egyptians not going 
round to intercept them as they came 
up from the sea— that the waters being 
here deeper and broader, the miracle 
would be the more conspicuous and un- 
questionable, and at the same time Iha 
waters wouH be the more adequate lo 
overwhelm the Egyptian host ; while 
still the channel is iiol too broad for 
the Hebrew host to pass throi^h in a 
single night. I( is true that Pr. Shaw 
Imk the water deep enough 



; but tl 






conclude that the v 
formerly than at present, and the same 
objection certainly applies with still 
greater force to the passage at Suez; 
Let us however proceed southward, and 
having traversed the pass, and contmned 
our course along the shore, we come to 
an expansion or bay, forming the month, 
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S4 And H came to paa", that m 
the iiiommg-*atch s the Lord look- 
ed tiDto the host of the Egyptiane 

towards the Red Sen, of a valley ot 
0[lenii^ in the mOnntainA, wbich is here 
eitUed iadea, Bud also Wady Tyh, or 
'the valley of Wandering,' and which, 
mi'ei the tarfMB flataeft of Wady Ram 
Ba, DM. towartk, Wady Jendeli, &c 
eit^tiaB &t^ tte flila la the Bed Sea, 
liiA #n%iL wiUcH ft canal of cohitnu 
UCiAMi Mdaia t<4 have farmerly ran 
Was AS) tile Wlr^tk, ot jmss, before or 
in die mbM oFwitich lUftlsraeliteS ett 
id(l^,W frtdtt Whudi they AftbrwaiOi 
WteiMi&iiiD^paEfe^I Mady^ud 
Sb^DllUi!) Jdre of tiiil OpitaiMj Mtft It 
1^gtV«i to te hffi^Mtea 1^1 g'AAtffiB 

wi!&«tair,A6watttd^ 

^i^, sftd lAlift )iMie]^H?«fited ail 

'tW^, It liroidd te BO by the ittbA&fta 
»f Bmeede, wBi^ hWald the biy and 
VWK$ ftl the Stttth, and which, with 
Oei^btttfliintati'Ma.itindoDt ^ close to 
1^ M as t6 ^UMlude the c<Ul(i]niati<)a 
«f m tatotih tikiag (be &iitb There 
\^ thdi^efiM i6j) retreat Mrt ttOoiell tbe 
SUi, ik h^ to Egypt ihi^n^h tite ral 
le^; imd, AH ^ %pi)theai» dUit there 
^ liiei^ ks & ^e^ctel, 'a paeUcatAM 
lotia Woagli t&a 'taUey bet«%Bft ttu 
ttSl'S^ lid fliB ttOfrj we ha&ri It cen. 

% <^ ride «f ltd g&B, nffiljt tUti d^iki 

tOi vBibt ^6, tfis nAtfa sMMties 

t&ce the ingress at iadtel-^nd aS it is 

D aSSuiAe 'lUt the openmg 



throiigh lie pillar of fire and of the 
clOutt, and troubled the host of the 
Cgvptians, 

n as most extensive, we might hazard a 
caiijecture that the whole opening ex- 
tended froni aboat Ain Molisa to Op 
posito Badea We most again repeat, 
hotltver,that not the l^st btasi is to 
bo laid on the imsuppoHed iradiliaiis of 
the natiies Ahi Mousa is duly 6ne 
out ot many places vhtcli they ihditate 
as the poiht of passage Perhaps the 
place whieh both Arahian and Egyptian 
Iraditions most; strongly indibate is the 
lat^ bay called jSirM f'arssn (Itia- 
nu^'s Fool), abokit the S9eh parallel of 
^tbdb. l^-Jrat^Dfthiab&yUeie 
^bthold c<Mfagt|ti))kl, wb&h ^le datiree 
iUttk a )m bteB^ariM by fSe tbt^uM 
%rIt«Kr^dh>wtted Snt the pAsa^e 
lAMot leasMably b« fixed here ot' tiny 
'^here else beiow Ikrady (Hnttendd at 
ibe lowest for Udt only does the gulf 
l^ thenee downward becoihe too wide 
.. baW teen crossed b^ such a body as 
mebnt ofbtadmoneiUght, butthe 
Aaib, Vbibb UIl HfiU^DAqt ill lo« and 
tioAy, IfiA becoiires roeky aM tbomi- 
t^uAiS, ■wiSti that oti t&fc l:gypti^ Side 
fs stiH more impracHcahl^— adbVditig 
!nc place neilhez t6t th6 iii< 
e^ss of saiA a Bioitilude 
tipiAl the Whole, we shoidd tbink ^e 
dauns tif Am Meusa far prefeHiUe to 
those oflBae]:,aad those of BadeaUl^ast 
^aU to those of Ata Mousa ' Piet. 



t&cet 

WtsSEI 



Ibible 

dftided tb« «tHdb tigM #<dB -Mi-sW- 
Uu^tiU «tte-n(S^ into '&/eb tratdieB, 

% ^'Edt he^ «t ttro Kfa the ftK>rid^ 

-tmd dHM (&W ^. ^t ZdiAed ftWo 

ifta Mm V <"< .^[SPtfon* tAm^ tht 

"bOur 1^ jifi and tf the elated H«'b 

TIttM teioraW«8, *« orBvflrtiSWor, 

e by means of it The oi^al wbrd 

r looked,' as ftpphed to BOd, denotei 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



m 



25 Aad took off their chariot- 
wheels, that they drave them heav- 
ily; so that the Egyptians said, 
Lelija flee from the fece of Israel; 
for the LoED I'flghteth for them 
tigakst the EgyptiaQ& 



not tt simple and bara act of ocular In- 
spection, but also a positive putting 
forth of some demonstralion of wtalh 
or mercy coirespondiot; with Che occa- 
Bion. ThusPs.JOa. 19,20, 'For he hath 
looked down boia the height of his 
eanctuai^ i from heaven did Iha Lord 
behoM the earth j lo hear the groaning 
of llie prisoner, to loose (hose thai ate 
appointed to death;' i, e. his lo/Mng 
doUTn con^sted in his interposition in 
behalf of tiie afflbted. Dent, 26. 15, 
'Ijmk down from thy holy habitation, 
ftom heaveh, and blesB thy people ;■ 
i. B. look dawn by blesaing. So here 
the Lard's ' looking' is explamed by 
what follows; riz. Ms 'troaSIing' ' 
#e siippcGe Ihe fact to have been that 
ihe ode of the pillar of cloud towu:d 
the Egyptians Was suddenly and fc 
few moments illuminated with a blaze 
of light, which coming as it were in 
tefu^ent flash i^on the dense darkness 
which had preceded, sn fr^htened the 
horses of the pursuers that they rashed 
confusedly tc%elher, dashing the wheels 
of one chariot fiuiously against ^ose 
of another, upsetting) bresbiog^ and 
tearing them from 'iheir ^es, white the 
hcMses themselves, floundering in pools, 
or sinking in qiticksandsj were thrown 
]nto uiextricable confusion, and thus 
became an easy prey 



36 IF And the Lobb said unto Mo 
ses, i Stretch out thine hand over, 
the sea, thai the waters may come 
again upon the Egyptians, v\^asi 
iheir chariots, aad upon their horse- 



It. 16. 



. Intt 



I evidei 



froin the words of the Psalmist, Ps. T7. 
i7,i.8, the elements wore wrought into 
a febful commotion, whii^ redoubled 






%e horrors of the scene'; 'The clouds 
poured ont water, the skies 
sound ; thme arrows also wt 
iia voice of thy thnnder was in the 
heavens ; tliy lightnings Ijghtcned the 
Vol. I le 



world ; the earlh trembled and shook.' 
With this agrees the description of Jo- 
sephns ; ' Showers of rain also came 
down from the sky, and dreadful thun- 
der and lightning, with flashes of fire. 
Thunderbolts also were darted upon 
them; nor was there anything which 
God sends upon men as indications of 
his wrath, which did not happen at this 
time.' The complicWed horrors of the 
scene can ueither be described nor ima^ 
ginedi It was evident beyond all dis- 
pute that the liord God Alm^hty foi^ht 
against them, and the lighting down of 
his arm who could withstand) Officers 
ojid Koldiers, Pharaoh and his com- 
manders, wetB ahke terror-attioken, and 
one universal thrill of panic and dismay 
pervaded the host of the Egyptians. 
'Let us flecj' was the cry that resounded 
in every flirection, Ihroi^h the broken 
and tr^nbling ranks, but, alas, it was 
BOW loo late. All attempts at flight 
were vain. The dlyr of forbearance was 
passed. 1^ measure of iheir iniquity 
was fiill. The tyrant and his peopte 
had hardened themselves in rebellion 
i^insl; <iOd till hia patience was ex- 
hausted, and the day of vengeance was 
come. They are _Bxst frightened into 
despffir, and then plunged into deslmc- 
lion, -^— IT The Egyptians said, &c. 
Heh. 6-A'i2a na»i1 tm-yomer Mils- 
rotni, Egypt,, or the Egyptian, aaid, Let 
ns fiee ■; indicalii^ that they were as 
UneHimous in maMng Ihis declaration) 
as if they had been but one man. But 
they were like persons oppressed with 
the nightmare in their sleep, who would 
iain fly from ^le impending dai^ira that 
presses upon them, but cannot. Aa 
invisible power Sices tbem io the spot. 
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27 And Moaes stretched fnrth his 
hand over the sea, and the sea ' 
turned to his strength When 
morning appeared ; and the Egyp- 
tians fl^ against it ; and the Ldsd 
1 overthrew the Egyptians in ' ' 
midst of the sek. 

28 And '1 the waters returned, 
and ncover.ed the chariots, and the 
horsemen, and all the host of Pha- 
raoh that laime into the sea after 



)TJS. [B. C. 1491. 

them; there remained not so much 
as one of them. 

29 But othe children of Israel 
walked upon dry land m the midst 
of the sea; and the waters' icei-e a 
wall unto them on their right hand, 
and on their left. 

30 Thus the Lord psaved Israel 
that day out of the hand of the 
Egyptians: and Israel isaw the 
Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore. 



27. And Mosea stretched forth his 
hmd, &c. The tod of Moses is : " 
Etrelclied, over tlie sea, imd it retui 
its strength. Those very waters which 
had guarded the passage of Israel, agaia 
obey the suspended law of gravitation, 
ftnd raehing down upon the heads of the 
Egyptians with overwhelming force en- 
gulph them all beyond the power or 
possibility of escape. Prostrated by the 
fnry of the resistless flood, wave after 
waTe passing over them, they pierce 
the iiir with the shriets of hopeless aji. 
guish, and in all their multitudes are 
buried beneath the deep, which roared 
in closing upon them like a ravenous 
beast ovar Ms prey. 'The sea covered 
them ; they sank as lead in the mighty 
waters.' The same element is the de- 
fence of the one, and the destroyer of 
the other. Not an Israelite perished. 



ig and people who had hardeni^d them- 
Ives u^inst God, bidding defiance to 
i demands, his thteatenii^s, his judg- 
mls I Here he lies with all his host, 
in, horses, and chariotB, nie^d in 



petual monument of the foUy of rebel, 
lious man, and the just wrath of offend- 
ed heaien! IT The Lord overthrew 

t}ui' Slgyptidna, Heb. ^53*i yena^rj 
shook off. That is, cast away, rid him- 
self of. The force of the original may 
be batter understood from the following 



esamples of its use. Nehem. 5. IH, 
'Also I sftoofc my lap Bjid said. So God 
shake out every man from his house 
ibat performeth not this promise, even 
thus be he shaken out.' Job, 3S. 13 
'That it might take hold of the ends of 
the earth that the wicked might be 
shaken out of it.' The same original 
word occurs, Fs. 136, 15, in allusion to 
this same event, thoi^h translated aa 
here 'overthrow.' So absolutely and 
utterly was the power of this guilty 
nation now broken and destroyed, that 
allhoi^h the camp of Israel was pitched 
within a little distance of Egypt, during 
[he space of forty years, yet no pursuit 
was attempted against them, no future 
effoV made to subdue and ens]aTe ihem. 
SO. Urael saw the Egyptians dea4 
ion Ike seashore. Heb. nit 1K1'< 
n)3 ft'^IS): yiru elh Mitzrayim mlth, 
saw Egypt, or the Egyptian!, a corpse ; 
the whole nation spoken of as one indi- 
vidual. This was ordered at once for 
the greater disgrace of the Egyptians, 
and the greater triumph of the Israel- 
ites. However snpersliliously nice and 
carious that people were in embalming 
and preserving the bodies of their great 
and whatever horror was inspired 
by their religion at the idea of lying 
ujihuried till their bodies were con- 
1, still that dreaded doom was 
here allotted them, and the utmosl con- 
impt thus poured upon the nobles of 
Egypt. In short, it was little.else than 
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31 And Istael saw that great work Lord, and 'believed the Lord, and 
which theLosDdiduponllieEgyp- his servant ]\r 
tiansr and the people feared t' ----- - 



drawing out the dead body of the slain 
Egyptian dragon from tliB iraters and 
proolaiming over it, 'I will leave ihee 
upon the land, I will cast thee forlh 
npon the open field, and will cause all 
the fowls of the hoavan to remain upon 
thee, and I will till the beasts of the 
whole earth with thee.' Ezek. 32. 4. 
It is perhaps in allusion to this that we 
read, Rev, ]9. 17, 18, 'And I saw an 
ai^l standing in the sun ; uid he cried 
with a loud voice, saying to all the 
fowls that fly ii( the midst of heaven. 
Come, and gather yourselves leather 
unto the supper of tha great God ; that 
ye may eat the flesh of kings, and the 
flesh of captains, and the flash of mighty 
men, and the flesh of horses, and of 
them that sit on them, and the flesh of 
all men, both free and bond, both small 
and great.' Such a result would also 
heighten the expression of the divine 
favor towards Israel, and more deeply 
affect their hearts with their great de- 
liverance. They probably stripped the 
bodies of the slain, and thus possessed 
themselves of a mass of treasure which 
they were afterwards able to apply to 
the furnishing of the tabernacle. Nothing 
can ha more striking than the mi 
in which these incidents are flguratively 
set forth by the Psalmist, Ps. 74. 13, 14, 
' Thou didst divide the sea by thy 
strength: thou braksst the heads of the 
dragons in the waters. Thou brakes! 
the heads of leviathan in pieces, and 
gavest him to be meat to the people in- 
habiting the wilderness.' 

31. Iirael saw iluU grcal irorfr. Heb. 
fli-un T^n n» eth Im-yad haggedolah, 
thai greai hand; or as the Cbal, ex- 
pressively renders it, 'The power of the 
great hand.' The import is plainly that 
of an amazing display of the divine 
omnipotence. It was scarcely neces- 
suy to pray for them in the language 



of David, Ps. 109. 27, 'That they may 
know that thia ii thy hand, that thou, 
Lord, hast done it,' Conviction of this 
truth was now wrought in the depths of 
their souls. 'Deep answered unto deep.' 
The language ts very emphatic, that 
they now began in earnest to 'fear the 
Lord and believe the Lord,' in view of 
the wonders of his mercy and his might, 
and to yield themselves more nnreserr- 
adly to the guidance of his servant 
Moses. They ware now profoundly 
ashamed of their former distrustB aiid 
murmurings, and doubtless were ready 
to conclude, from their present feelings, 
(hat they should never relapse into a. 
complaining spirit or a dlaobedient con- 
duet again. Infidelity and rebellion are, 
for a time at least, banished from their 
hearts, and 'while they heUeve his 
ward, they sing his praise ;' although 
their subsequent demeanor showed that 
they were still capable of foi^attii^ and 
slightii^ their heavenly benefactor. 

CHAPTER XV. 
The preceding chapter havii^ given 
us an account of the total overthrow 
and destruction of the i^yplians, ive 
are informed in the present of the man- 
ner in which the signal victory was 
celebrated. The circumstances which 
called forth this grateful soi^ of praise 
here recorded, were indeed unparalleled, 
behold an immense congregation 






rvellou 






from the power of their ec 
ing upon the shores of a sea which wi 
then rolling its waves in their usual 
course, waves which had so lately been 
mads to stand as crystal walls on either 
side of a dry passage, and which had 
again rushed together in their might, 
ovarwhelmii^ all the chariots, and 
horses, and footmen of Pharaoh. There 
they stand, seeing the shores of the sea 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THEN sai^ » Moses and the chU- 
dren of Israel this song unto i 
llie LoRB) and apake, saying, I will I 



ig unto the Lord, for he hath 
mphed gloriously; ihe horse 
his rider hath he thrown into 



Blt«w«d with the dead Ijodies of ihen 
and horses, with tiie broken pieces of 
chariotB mid weepoHs of war scattered 
in all directions, and all the other 
, wrecks ofthata-lrful catastrophe. TheVe 
the; BtalnJ, safe and tmhurt, nnt a fee- 
Me woman, not an injaal child, not a 
hoof of cattle, not Bn article of ptoper- 
tf, last~-all monuments of the mighty 
Jjower and dislii^ishing favor of their 
MVeaant God ! Well may they Uft up 
their voices and sing. Well may they 
brit^ the timbrel and harp to aid theit 
Voices in Cetebralit^the praises of their 
gK*l deliVerer.-'It may be remaAedj 
hy the Way, that here, as in many other 
instances, ihs OM Testament narrative 
has afforded the ground for one of the 
IlliMt striking features of ihe symbolical 
scenery of the Apecalypse, ch. 15. 2, 3, 
'Atid I saw as it were a sea of glass 
mingled tvith fire ) and them that had 
goHon the victory over the beast, and 
over his image^ and over his mark, and 
over the oumlier of his name, stand on 
the 9«a of glass, having the harps of 
God; And they sing the song of Moses 
the servant of Gfld, and the so^ of the 
lamb, sayii^, Great and marvellous are 
tiiy works. Lord God Almighty; jusc 
and true thy ways, thou Kmg of saints.' 
The phrase 'on the sea of glass' is, un. 
doubtedly, more ootreclly rendered ' by 
the sea of glass,' i. e. on the shears, 
whUe tihe mingling of tlie fire is per- 
h^ in allBsitan to the pillar of &e 
w^<^ accompanied the march of the 
Krael^s thtoBgh the Bed Sea, and 
Whosb tettiic Ha^Bgs untried with 
the r^taning and rmcring billows Chat 
Bverwhelaed the Bgyiiiian hosts. - 

1. l%m sang Masesand the children 
■i^^^ltkti song, 'Sit. Heh. VB1 JS 
'as ytahir, MlrtkiA i^U sing. As the rerb 



in the original is in the future, perhaps 
the suggestion may not be wholly 
grbundless, that it is hereby implied 
that this Eong was to serve as a model 
for the triumphant songs of the chnrch 
in subsequent ages, somewhat as the 
Lord's prayer is designed as a model 
for the prayers of his disciples in every 
period of the wotld. Accordingly, we 
find it said of those, Rev. 15, 3, 3, who 
iiad oblaiaed a victorious deliverance 
from the thraldom of the beast, that 
they sung He song of Mo-m and ihe 
Lamb, in evident alhision to the sub 
lime pean here recorded. The present 
is the most ancient song extant in any 
language, as those ascribed to Linus, 
MusacQs, and Orpheus, have a date oi 
three hundred years subsequent to this. 
Its poetical merits are of the very first 
order, as we might infer from the un. 
doubted fact, that it was prompted by 
divine inspiration, to be sung on the 
spot, and probably on the very morning 
of the event whicli it celebrates. It is 
alike remarkable for its grandeur and 
simplicity, its tonchmg pathos and its 
true sublime. It was probably sung in 
altemato stroplies or strains, as was 
usual in all the sacred symphonies' ot 
the ancients. IT IwiHsiTig, &c. In- 
timating that although the song was to 
be sung by the whole company, yet 
each one was to appropriate the burden 
of it to himself individuaily. The tri- 
umph of Israel over the Egyptians Hi 
not resemble the usual triumphs of na- 
tion ovw nation, where the individual 
is overlooked and lost in the mass. 
Every thing here is peculiar and per- 
sonal. Every Israelite lor himself re- 
flects with joy on his own chains now 
for ever broken. He seems to eiull 
over his own tyrBnt-maslor now suh 
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2 Tits LoRB is my sWength: and 
*6ong, and teis become my salra- 



18. 1», 



prepare him ^an habifaiioa; my 
efeSier'a God, and I fwill esalt 






a. 99 S. 



dued under him, and liails his oum per- 
sonal liberty as fully reto?ereil. 

IT Hath triwnplud glmiiymiy. Heh. 
MS3 mS giwA gnaA, eiceHing Ae eic((- 
latft, or, he is exceeiin^y txaited. Gr. 
cvS^wt ynp Jei»|«ii™., /or fte is glori- 
tmtlf Verified. Tha leading idea of 
Ihe H«hr*w Mtrh in tids conneiion is, 
ihat of di^layiHg grandtur, preemi- 
nence, mag^cetite. It is- perhaps pri- 
marily applied, in a physical sense, to 
corporeal (.bjecis which grandly raise 
and Tear tkeiaselvea up, as towerii^ 
trees aiid swellii« wa-zes (Eiek. 47. 5) ; 
and thence, in mental reUtions,- denot- 
ing elalion, Mlf-exaltatvm, whether in 
a good or bad sense. As used here in 
refe(enfleto God liere can be no mis- 
take BS to its import, Ghal. 'He hath 
eialted'hiiftself. above the eioellent 

ones, and eseeUence is his.' IT The 

horse and hU rider hath he throwa 
into the aai. iieb.ri'a.'-iramah, violent- 
ly edit, precipitated, projected; abold 
and emphatic mode ef oipreasion, im- 
plying far more than if he had merely 
said that he suffered them to link into 
the sea.- The espressioa is strikingly 
paralleled in Neh. 9. 11; ' Their perse- 
cutors chou threviesthnlo the deeps, 
a stone into the, mighty waters.' 
like mahfler (ho use of 'horse' ond 'ridet" 
io the sin^lat ia more emphatic than 
that of 'horses' and 'riders' in the plu- 
ral. It marks strongly the suddenness, 
the univfirsality, the completeness, of 
the destruction. The Egyptian caval- 
ry, nnmatouB and formidaMe, covering 
the face 'of the ^ound, is represented 
as in a moment, by a single effort, by 
one blow, overthrown, overwhelmed, 
as if they had been but one horse and 

S, The Lord is my strength and song, 
16- 



Heb. rP tlIMn ■'TS ozxi ve-Simralh 
Yah, my strength and lay song is Jah ; 
one of the distinguishing titles of the 
Most H^h, a coniractioa of 'Jehovah,' 
occnrrihg here for tile first lime m the 
Scriptures, and seldom met with except 
■ the poetical books. We find it Ps. 
1.4, 'Extol hun that rideth upon the 
heavens by bis name Jah.' It enters 
also into the composition of the Hebrew 
phrase ff^ lijfl' hnileluyah, i. e. ' Hal- 
lelu,' praise ye, 'Jah,' the Lord, which 
retained by the Holy Spirit in Rev. 
}. \—i, 'And after these things I heard 
great voice of much people in heaven 
saying. Alleluia, 8ic.' intimating, prob- 
ably, by the use of a Hebrew word that 
the period alluded to in the prophecy, 
the Jewish nation shall have become 
united with the Christian church, and 
shall be heard uttering the praises of 
their own language. By con- 
fessing that God was their 'strength,' 
■ .ually abjure from themselves 
the'glory of the recent triumph, ascrib- 
ing it solely to the almighty power of 
their great and gradous Deliverer. No 
instrument is to divide the praise with 
him. No power, no wisdom, is to be ao- 

knowledged but that of God alone, 

ir My song. That is, the subject of it. 
, ■.■■ir My salvation. That is, the au- 
thor of it. IT / uiill prepare Mm i 

fcjWdilion. Chal. 'I will build him a 
sanctuary.' This, if the Chaldee inter- 
pretation be correct, is a prophetical 
intimation of the rearing of the sacred 
edifiee of the tabernacle. Some, how- 
ever roaintain that the word comes from 
a roof signifymg (o adorn, in which 
case the sense of the expression is, I 
iciU joy Aim becoming honor. Thus 
Jarchi ; 'I will celebrate his beauty and 
his praise to those that shall come into 
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3 The Lord is a man of Bwar: < 
the LoRB is his ^ name. i 

4 'Pharaoh's chariotsand his host 
hath he cast iato the sea; this ' 



the -world.' Gr. Jo^oom 
glorify him. Aa this honor, however, 
WHS to consist inainly in tho dedication 
to him oftt place of worship, boih i 
oi' the term verynearly hStmoniz. 
T My fniher'a Gad. Heb. las TiSs 
E!ahiabi,Gadcfmy/othirj Gol. 
impljing iha entire line of liis palamal 
ancestry. The whole • - ■ 



'He n 



is full of affection 
cogniiio 



id appropn. 
if God as their God. 



IS I adoii 



o greatni 
strange God luiknoi 

he is the ancient and covenant fiod of 
my fiimily; his goodness is from genei 
ation to generation. I have a tlionaand 
domestic proofs of liia 
minished affection i and 
ii^ good to me only that which he 
solemnly promised to my forefathers. 
Such is the purport of this grateful 

3. The Lord is a man of war. Hsb. 
nania bis- ish mUkamah. That is, 
mighty in battlo, the achiever of great 



breaking warsj a rendering for which 
it is difficult to account, and in respect 
to which Cartwright has very plausibly 
suggested that TmXcfis^t jvara is a cor- 
rupt reading for itoXt^iou; enemies; the 
Lord is a breaker-down, a prostrater, of 
all enemies. Some have thought there 
was something degrading in a form of 
eipression which seemed to bring down 
Iha Deity to the level of a mere mortal 
hero ; but it is to be borne in mind, (bat 
the phrase is purely Hebraic, and one 
of the most emphatic of which the lan- 
guage admits to denote excellence or 
preeminence of provreas. Thus the 



I ch, 14, JB - ".Neh.g. II. 
very same phrase occurs 1 Sam. 17. 33, 
as an appoljalion of Goliath, 'For thou 
art but a youth, and ho nKin5>3 1D1» a 
man of a-ar from his youth ;' i. e. dis- 
tinguished for warlike prowess and skill 
Thus also we find ' man of beauty' for 
one eiceedingly fair and comely ;' ' man 
of words,' for an eloquent man ; ' man 

of arm,' for a mighly man, &c. 

M The Lord is his name. Heb. mrTi 
laiU Yehovah skenia, Jehovah hisnome. 
That is, he hath shown his nature to be 
Jehovah, by causing that actually to be 
which he had promised shoidd be. It is 
as if the speaker had said, 'I cannot 
characterise the mighty Delivarer so 
well as by his name Jehovah, that inet 
feble and mysterious title which implies 
not only the promise but the ferformr 
aace of every thing that relates to the 
well-being and happiness of his people.' 
See Hole on Ei. 6. 3. ' 

4. Hath he cast into the sea. Heb. 
ITTi yarah; a term applied mostly to 
the casting, hurling, or discharging 
ofdatls or arrows. Accordingly A ben 
a Jewish commentator, remarks 
l is designed here to imply, that 
ast the chariots and the hosts of 
oh into the sea with as much swift- 

rom the how. V His chosen 

Ins. Heb. licilD Iran miWiar 

ahaHshauc, the choice nf his captains ,- 

prime, the iiower, of his chief- 



impletely were they plunged into 
the depth oi the sea, that they could not 
the surface, being probably for 
lost part encumbered with heavy 
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6 " Thy right hand, O Lokb, is be- 
come glorious in power : th^ ri^ht 
hand, Loan, hath dashed in pie- 
ces the eftcmy. 

7 And in the greatness of thine 
"excellency thou hast overthrown 
them that rose up against thee: 

armor, which would effeolually preient 
their risiug or iloatii^ ; while tlie guilt 
of Ilieir siiis weighed stLB moi'e, heavily 
upon Ihem. 

6. Thy right hani, &c. Another fonn 
of expression for God's omnipotenie. 
The right hand, beii^ Daturally the 
strongest from being most employed, ' 
used by an apt metaphor for the highest 
degree of power. It is to bt 
moreOTer, that the verb in the original 
isin theCuture— 'shoUdaahini' 
B remark which applies in fact 
of the verbs throughout the hyi 
phraseology is so constructed B 
rywith it ihe implication that i 
ftoppenei on this occasion to 
mies of God would ftappcn in li 
ner In all future time, as far as i 
oomBture and signal perdition i 
cerned. On the other hand, in * 
elsewhere, the verbs rendered in the fu- 
turo are in Heb. in the past, to 
:e the infallible certainty of (he 



seatestforth thy wrath, uj^jcA 

p consumed them n as stubble. 
8 And ' with the blast of thy nos- 
trils the waters were gathered to- 
gether, = the floods stood uptight as 



foretold. 

7. OniHhroMi them that rose up againat 
thte. Heb. -mp kameka, thy risers- 
up. So near is the relation between 
God and his people, that he accounts 
■what is dooe to them as done to him- 
self. IT ThOM smtesf forth thy wrath. 

Like a dreadful projectile, thou didst 
direct thy wrath against the foes of Is- 
rael, scattering desolation and death. It 
quitted the guiding pillar of fire, like a 
flash of l^htning or like the bl^hting 
blast of the desert, and as either withers 
the grass or shrinks up the standing 
corn, so did they fall prostrate before 
it, and perished under the stroke of di. 
vine vengeance. They were of no mora 



thy sight than the useless 
stubble which is consumed by the sweep- 
inalfire. 

i the blast of iky nostrils the 
\re gathered, Sic. Heb. m*ia 
"liSK beruah appSka, with the wind, or 
-ipirit, of thine anger ; the same word in 
he original signifying both 'nostril' and 
anger ;' from the effect of anger in in- 
flating the nostrils. This has respect 
to the stormy wind mentioned, ch. 14. 
26, SI. Tims Job, 1. 9, 'By the blast 
of God they perish, and by the breath 
of his noatrih (IE)!* ITlia) are they 
consumed.' So it is said of the ' man 
of sin,' 2 Thes. 2, 8, thai the Lord' will 
'consume him by the spirit of his movth.' 
Nothii^ can bo grander than the image 
here employed. It implies that the 
gatherir^ together of the mighty waters 
was animmediate act oftheJivine pow- 
er ; the poet representing tlie Deity as 
emitting irom his inflated nostrils the 
wixxd whLcli produced an effect never 
before, nor since, witnessed by man. 
— ^TT The depths were coByeo/ed. A 
stroi^ poetical eipressioQ not to he un- 
derstood literally, but denotuig that the 
waters maintained tbemsclyes in an up- 
right position, with as much aiability aa, 
if they had been converted to a wall of 
ice. The whole yetse ptesentsa beauti- 
fulgradationofsense. The waWs were 
not only arrested in their channel and 
coBSed to flow, but were gatkirid to- 
gether; and not only were they gathered 
together, but they were fixed for the time 
in a condition entirely contrary to their 
natural tendency, and made to slond ujj- 
right like a wall of masonry, or as firm- 
ly as if they had been saliily congealed. 
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an heajiv and the depdhs w^e eoo- 
gealed m the heart of the sea; 
9 'The enemy said, I will pursue, 
I ■will overtake, I will i" divide the 
spoR: ray hist shall be satisfied 
«IHHi them ; I will draw my sword, 
mine hand ahali destroy them. 



9. Tke enemy laid, I uiilipuraue,i 
The dBslractioii of the I^yptians w 
more retnarkiible by reaSim of the pride 
and insolBace which ihey displayed, and 
Iheir strong assur " — 

GontFast between the confLdence and ela- 
tion of the pursait, and the shame 
ignominy of Iheit ovetthrow, is made 
iiery impressivfl. They will not only 
paesne, bat they wiil overtake, and if 
lliey oTertate they have no questi 
but they Bhail oieroome, and obtain 
a decisiTe irictory as to divide the 



Thus i 



is (hat n 



often 



never more confident and presumptuous 
llian when they stand upon, the vary 
brink of tuin. — IT My last shall be 
toti^ed -upon tkim. Hab "lastJKin 
11DB3 tindaSmo nopAsii, mjf taut ihall 
be filled tirith IhHa. See upon this pe 
culjar signification of the word ' soul' 
th« Note on Gen. 33, 8. The sentence 
tapresses not only en intense dftsice, 
but a ruthless detarmination, of ven- 
geance. The mere infliction of summary 
pDnishment upon a fugitive people who 
haA quilted his dominions in opposition 
to his VFill, is not saffioient to satisfy 
the roge and vindictiveness of his spirit. 
He would give them up to slaughter and 
glut his implacable ma^ce upon them. 
He is goaded oq, by a savage thirst of 
blood, and by the ordinary retributions 
of Providence has in the issue blood 

given him to Iha fnll. ^ My hand 

ahall destroy them. Or, Heb. IQffil'nn 
■'T' ttB-uhenu) yadi, my hand shall re- 
poiMJS them; i. e. bring Ihem back to 
slayaty. The original lerm. Bli yarasA 
isvarypecnliarinitsicnport. Thesense 



10 Thou didst "blaw with thy 
windi yihesea coveted them: they 
sank as lead in the mighty wa- 
ll »Who is like mito thee, 
LoED, among the gods? who is 
hke thee, » glorious in holiness, 



Ps. 71. 19. n 
\9.'laai.ll.3. 






IKini 



igss.sa 



of poasesaion or inheriling is very evi- 
dent in Hum. 14. 24, 'Him will I bring 
into the land whereunto he went, and 
he shall possees it (miDlll).' And 
yet in other cases the contrary sense of 
disinheriting, dispossessing, is equally 
obvious. Thus; Num. 14. 12, ' I will 
smile Them with the pestilence and dis- 
inherit (151D"ni*> them.' Josh. 23. B. 
'And the Lord your God he shall eipel 
iherofrombefcffeyoD, and drive (ffi'i'in) 
- im out of your sight.' So also 
38. Jud. 1. 19— S9. This ap- 
patent anomaly is to be accounted for 
the £ict, that the original, particu- 
larly in Hiphil, signiBes to inherit or 
5DSMSJ in consequtnca of dispossessing 
tnotker, so that it is plaiuly equivalent 
.0 drivins onl) and to this the sense 
if destroying, exttrpaiing, is closely 

analogous. The Greek here renders by 
X"p jinv, my Sond shall havt 
or lord it. Chal. 'Myhand 

shall eiterminate them.' Vulg. 'My 

hand shall slay them.' 

10. Thoa didst blovl vrlth thy wind. 
was a wind raised by special divine 
tervenlion, not by the ordinary opera- 
m of nature. It was God's wind dis- 
tinctly and preeminently ; such a wind 

caused the waters to accumulate and 
main for a time stationary, or as the 
saered text expresses it, 'to be corx- 
:aled in the heart of the sea.' 

11. Who is Me un(D thee, O Lord, 
among the gods ? Heb. b"i^i(a ba-llim, 

long the mightiei, among the peten- 
lata. In these words the superiority 
^d of the true God over all 
earthly princes and potentates, and over 
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CHMTiat XV. 



all th» false and facMtious gods of 
i^ypl A contrast is preaenled between 
the omtiipolgiice of the Ibrnira and the 
impotenLB of the latter Wlat were the 



tbeiE Bosttik , what iwet« all tha mW- 
mol aadTepttU diTioitieB to which itlukt 
besetted pe(^te ioSened adoiatioii, that 
they ishoKld be so muob las named in 
oom[fflU6an mith the ([real and^lonaiis 
Gkid of ilhe Hebnews, l*e Being -af be- 
bewgs, ithe HiSntte, ite alm^ty, t&e 

BtoBfttI' ir-8foT30«wiin ftofeness Heb 

!DTp5l •I'TW taiar tal&nistft Qr 

Ao^ iwKS, a B Jftmong die aaiEta end 
anKols, ar,ivihi. fto^4fei«f», i « in 
holuiBES <iod IE glonouB la that ihsll 
nets and immacalate pant; nAiob caD> 
atiMte fcis jieffeotion It K an attri- 
bute wiiicti'especiallf elicita-Ebe fn.maa 
of the angelic hosts in heawinj le 6 S, 
and irfiuih sbone flojispiouons on the 
jjrment occssion Hi8i1ialinesE,bi<i ha- 
tred of am, his wrath against (Astinate 
^BnagresaoTBT never appeated more re- 
spLendentiy glocmus than in ^e dee 
tniction of Pharaoh in the Red Seo 
The jasanotifled bean may not respond 
to this choiactBT of the diime boho 
hut to tJiB soul whieh !has been 
Jsghtened JlBin-BboTe trad gifted with I 
a spiritual pereeption Of the Ihiijgs tif 
Sod, nothing 'appears so liidy, so ttmi- 
sc«9idently gioneus, as tins perfeotton 
of &/> inuaaoalate Jchovab II is, m 
ftot, the ciiHraing glory of the God 
haad, -and if it do not bo appear to ns, 
IK !aa,ie lesEOH Co be concerned at its 
raktions ilo our chtETacter and destiny 
f— -^ Fearful m praaa Heb (t'^'D 
tlSntl nora tehiHoth, terrible, nafat, 
nmKiieJwl, «j to pratset, i e in bis 
praisewortby mamfestatians of himself 
•niUB tie Apostle, Philip 4 8,'Iftliei 
beanyjH-iiMe,' i e any thing praise- 



worthy Even m those displays of his 
jiKrfections, which ate matter of joyfnl 
praise Co his people, he is dteadful and 
tembte to his -enemies , and the con- 
■sidBraliOB of this feet should chasten 
and solemHiBB the tone ol altonr laudiL- 
■y aBcrq)tioiia Though, wa honor 
« with praises aa our toi^uss, we 
should do It with an humHs awe upon 

our spirits. fl[ Doing vKmiers Hob 

K^b tW) -oi'h pete, -dmng that whicA, 
it wonder/itt St nmuv Tspars, dvttig 
atgne or prodtgtes On the import of 
[be ongmal term nHOi pele, see Note on 
Ju% 13 IS, torn which It will appear 
that It denotes that which ts preemi- 
neatlymarviUoits or miraculoaiilii won- 
der/td How justly the poet ascribes 
this charaotM to Jehorah, the whole 
scope -of (he iinapired history is a con 
tinued proof indeed the entire series 
of providential dispensatiooa m the 
world IS a iissuc of vorks of jtontfcr 
;hiWren of Israel lU their pres- 
matances would naturally have 
(heir eye more especiallf upon that suc- 
nession di naractilous jttdgtnents Which 
had visited and desolated the hni. of 
Egypt, and -so pcepaied the way for 
{bBu deliverance We find a str|iu« 
ecbo to the sentiment of this jiassage 
-m the -parallel langu^e of Jrfi, oh B ?, 
'Whicbdoethgnat things apdunseareb- 
alite , jaafvellmce thinge (CllcOlSIl nipA- 
laath) without number ' 

13 The earth iwallowd Ikem This 
IS nolhii^ more tiaa a poetical hyper- 
bole, varjii^ or rather atrengthemng 
the prror description of the Egyptians 
being overwhelmed in the migWy wa- 
ters They were so completely sub- 
merged and sunk to the bottom of tha 
sea, -that they might be said to be steal- 
lamed up by lis deep aliysses 'Eacth,* 
however, is here to be taken in ita gen- 
eric import as equivalent to 'globe,' 
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Iff Thou in thy mercy hast ''led 
forth the people whick thou hast 
redeemed: thou hast guided them 
in, thy strength unto =thy holy 
habitation. 

■jps. 77. D.m A le. S2,*80. 1. A 
Isai. 63. i!^ 13. Je(. 2. 6. c Ps. 78, M 

Which does not regard llie dislin 
of land and water. Thus Jon. 2, 
went down to Iha bottoms of the n 
Caios ; tha earth with her bars was i 
me forater;' i.e. I was ei^lphi 
the deep places of the earth. 

13. Thou in thy marcyhmt led forth, 
&c. The poet here passes, by a sudden 
but natural ttansition, from the destnic- 
tion of the EgyptianB to Iha dsliverance 
of the Israelites. This is very appro- 
priate, as it places the two grand as- 
pecta of the event in slcong and imme- 
diate contrast, the one that of justice, 
the other of mercy. How impressively 
are both presented before the mind in 
this transcendent song. While 
one hand thousands of wretched 
who knew not God, but had mocked 
him with thair idolatries and provoked 
him with their rebellioD, bad been sud- 
denly hurled into the embraces of death, 
tHey on tha otter had been graciously ei- 
ampted from harm, rescued from bond- 
age, restored to freedom ! Great and 
manifold indeed were the mercies of 
God to his chosen, and richly were they 

worthy of the highest celebration. 

TThou Am( guidei them, &o. Heb. 
tipro nehoUa. The original in its le- 
gitimate sense signifies to guide gen«i,, 
toftly, ani vAth care, as a good shep. 
herd does his flock. It Is the word used 
by the prophet. Is. 40. H, 'He shall 
gather the lambs with his arms, and 
carry them ia his bosom, and gently 
lead those that are with youi^.' Very 
pertinent lo this are tha words of the 
Psahnist, Ps. 77. 30, 'Thou leddeat Iky 
people like afiock by the hand of Moses 
and Aaron.' The phrase in the present 
instaice is indeed rendered in the past, I 



14 fThe people shall hear, and 
be afraid r g sorrow shall lake 
hold on the inhabitants of Pales- 



fNuinb.H.H. Deul.e.S5, Josh,3.9,IO. 

'thou Affi!( guided,' as if their destination 
had been actually reached, yet the 
meaning obviously is, that they were 
now being guided, that ihey were on 
the way which led toward the land of 
promise where they were lo dwell, and 
where God was to dwell with them. 
Whether any thing more definite aai 
precise than a peculiar residence or in- 
dwelling- in the land of Canaan in gen- 
eral be intended, it is not perhaps pos- 
sible to determine. This is called God's 
habitation simply becaase it was Israel's 
habitation, among whom he had en- 
gaged to tabernacle or dwell. 

14. The people shall hear and be 
afraid, &c. The high poetic afflatus 
onder whidi this sublime triumphal 
soi^ v^ composed is nearly akin lo 
the spirit of prophecy, and the verse 
before ns evidently pomts to the future 
results of this signal victory, in its bear- 
'igs upon the devoted nations of Ca- 
lan. The very tidings of such a tra. 
mendous overthrow of the Egyptians 
would go so far towards terrifying and 
disheartenii^ their other enemies, that 
't would render the conquest of them 
:omparativolyeasy. Their spirits would 
iink at the idea of grappling with such 
I power as evidently fought for Israel, 
sjid this secret misgiving, though it 
i^ht not entirely preclude resistance, 
ould yet so fin weaken it, as lo make 
them very little formidable in their war- 
' re. That this was a true prediction 
e see at once by referring to the sub- 
iquent history. Josh. 5. 1, 'And it 
ime lo pass, when all the kings of the 
morites which were on the side of 
irdan westward, and all the kings of 
Ihe Canaanites which were by the sea, 
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15 hThen 'the dukes of Edom 
shall be amazed ; ^ the mightjr vaea 
of Moab, trembUt^ shall take hold 
upon them; ' all ifie inhabitants of 
Canaan shall melt away. 

16. mFeai and dread shall fall 



upon them; by the greatness of 
thine arm they shall be as still "as 
a stone; till thy people pass over, 
O LoEE, till the people pass over, 
°iSkidi thou hast purchased. 



heard that the Lord had dried up the 
waters of Jordan from before the 
dcen of Israel, until wo were passed 
over, that their heart melled; ne " 

cause of the children of Israel.'. 
IT The inhabHants ofPalcsHna. That 
is, the Philiatines, from whom, although 
they inhabilod only a pare of It, the 






the V 



. kings of tl 






mination. They w 






ntory 



God as 



ii W . But ihey maiblained a 

hoa t tude towards the Israelites, 
with whom they had many battles, and 
ailer a long series of Btri^les they wero 
finally effectaally subdued by David. 

15. The d'Ukea of Edam shall be amax- 
ed. Heb. tm» IBlix oWujiftK Edom. 
On the import of the Heb. term 'allupk' 

see Note on Gen. 36. 15, IS, V Ml 

tke inludiilanta of Canaan ahail melt 
away. Heb. lattj ruamgu; a term to. 
be understood rather of the .mental des- 
pondency, the sinking away of courage 
and hops, than of the physical wasting 
and consumption of Ihe Canaanites be- 
forethevictorious arms of Israel. How 
accurately this depicts the result that 
actually, occurred is evident from the 
parallel language. Josh. 2. 9— 11, 'And 
she said nuto the men, I know that the 
Lord halh given you the land, and that 
your terror is fallen upon us, and that 
all the inhabitants of the land faini 
iVIaa nomogu) because of you. For 
we have heard bovr the Lord dried up 



other side Jordan, Si- 
in and Og, whom ye utterly deslroy- 
ea. And as soon as we had heard these 
thmgs, our hearts did melt (Oai j/im- 
n(iu),neitherdid there remain any more 
conrago in any man, because of you.' 
Throughout the whole conteit the gra- 
dations of distress are strikingly mark- 
ed. First, there is to be /ear among the 
people ; then sorrow is to overtake the 
inhabitiuils of Palestine ; neit, the 
princes of Edom are to be amazei or 
painfully disturbed i then the Moab- 
shall tremble with terror ; and, 
finally, the hearts of Canaan shall melt 
away with overwhelmii^ dread of iHa 
comii^ disasters. 

Fear and dread shall fall upon 
them, &c. This is but an eipansion of 
of the last clause of the 
preceding yerse. They should be so ut- 
terly overcome with consternation that 
their energies shonld be paralyzed, and 
they should be unable to offer any ef- 
fectual resistance. Jtut let not Israel 
foi^et that 'it was not their own aim 
fhich would get them the victory.' It 
'as to be by the greatness ot God's 
rm, by the direct intervention of his 
power, that the inhabitants were thus 
be rendered impotent in their alarm. 
—IT Tkey shaa bem still laa staae. 
'. Bs-iXiflaiffijroimu, lellhembe tamed 
into stones, equivalent to the Epglish 
phrase of being petrified with fear, grief, 

astonishment, &o. IF Tilllky people 

pass over. That is, till the Israelites 
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17 '!Phoa:sfaBit'tprij^idiem in, and 
T plant tfeeia in the gmonattm of 
■tRitte 'inJiMitance, in the place, O 
Lour, jofticft thou Imst made /or 



pass over the deaetl and the limits of 
Jhe Janil of Canoan, and enter upon 
their inheritance. The Jordan, how- 
ever, is jirtibably mpre eapecially in- 
tendei, as tjie spirit of prophecy per- 
i^ies the poem. Thus the Chal. 'Un- 
til the peqple, Lord, shall have passed 
oTBrAjnoBjind the Jordan.' This was 
only a less miracle than the passage of 
the Bed Sea, inasmuch as the channel 
is narrower, and the transit unattend- 
ed by the destruction of enemies. 

IT Which thou hast purchated. 
Ti^lp kaifilha, haat gotten, aci/uired, be- 
aime paasessei Cff. The original signi- 
lles io. oitain either by porcliase, by gen- 
eration, or by any othe^mode of acqui- 
sition, but more especially the former. 
Thas, Deal. 32.6, 'Is not hethyfathet 
that hath bought thee V Vs. li. 2, ' Re. 
member thy congregation which thou 
hast pwrchaaed of old ;' and the Apostle, 
SFet.S. 1, speaks of such as 'deny the 
Lord that iougAt them.' Chal. 'iWUcil 
thou liast redeemed;' Qi.ivfKT^iruj uAicA 
thou iiat 'f^itett^d. 

i.^.'neu»hiilt brijigthemin. This, 
glorious baginnii^ of God's -favor to 
them-nus of such.a nature, a;sto.aBbnl 
an eruTteM of 'the iuli acc^mplislmi^t ' 
of aH his purpospd mercy. .If notwith- 
standing their uaworthiitess and all the 
difficulties that lay ia tha way of .their 
escape, he had thus wi^i.^ high band 
bT,oaght them <mt nf Eg^t, might they 
not be assured Ihnt he vnaliiTingthem 
into Cartnon? For having so'hegnn 

would he not mate an end ? IT Plant 

them in Ike mountain (tf thine inherit- 
ance. That ia, thou shall give them a 
settled and firmly fised inheritance ; a' 
metaphor talien from trees which .when 
Ibeir roots are stmcic dnply into the 



ihee:tp dwell in; ("jj (be 3 s^aciua- 
.ry, LoKD, wh'fk thy hanfe hare 
established. 



:arth cannot. without the greatest difii- 
iHlty.be jilucked up. It predicts, therti- 
fore, a permanent and stable mode of 
lirB,inopposition,to the roving and mi- 
gratory habits of a people who are ever 
on the move. 8e« the similitude beau- 
tifully eipanded, Ps. 80. S— 16, up doubl 
in direct allusion to the eipression of 
the present teit; 'ThonhBst.hroughl a 
vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast out 
the heathen and plated it. T&ou pre- 
paredsl room before it, and didst cause 
it to lalie deep root, and it filled (he 
land. The hills were covered with the 
shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedars. She sent 
out her houghs unto the sea, ^d her 
branches unto the river.' Bythe'moun. 
tain pf thine inheritance' is doubtles.s 
meant the mountainous country of Ca- 
naan, with, however, a more especial re- 
ference lo Monnt j;ion, ,tfie sua of tjia 
Temple. Tlwittirrn'mminlain' is plain- 
ly ai^edito the nrhole land ofjir«)juse 
~ the following pasa^e; Dent. S, 35, 
Stale gooverjoud see ihc jood.land 
tbatis ti^iond Jordan, the goodly jnoJttir 
tain, and Lebanon.-' Comp. Pa. 78. 64, 
'And he'brought them to tile border of 
lis sanctuary, even to tiiis moujttain, 
which his right hajsijiad purcliaped.' 
Hhe three clauaes -lis.e in atriking^gra- 
datimi, accordmg to the ,gaiiu.B pf He- 
poeliy. First we lava. (he fnoun- 
tain, or the land of Canapn. generally; 
then restricted to the place, uia 
particular ^pot, upon whiiSi Iheaepiple. 
lOf'lhe Lord's habitation was'buijt) ai^ 
lastly wa have the aanctwir^ itfleff. 



the I 
which wi 



B ^f tl 
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18 ' The Lord sliall reign for 

19 For the ' horse of Pharaoh went 
in with his chariots and with his 
horsemen into the sea, and ' the 
Loan brought again the waters ol 
the sea upon them ; but the chil- 

' Pb. 10. 18. & 20. 10. & 146. !0. Isal. 57. 15. 



18. The Lard shall reign for ever and 
ever. This sublima pean is here am- 
eluded with a l)UTSt of rapturous eiult- 
ation in view of God's universal aad 
everiastin^ dominion. Though they had 
seenaTLendofPharHoh^B reign, and were 
assured of the linal extinction of those 
hostile powers* with which they would 
yelhave to contend, there was no period 
to be put to the ever-during reign of the 
blessed and only Potentate, King of 
kings and Lord of lords. This appears 
to have been a sort of chorus in which 
all the people joined. 

19. For the horse of Fharaoh, So, 
This verse, if a part of the song, con- 
lains what the Greeks call the epipho 
netna, which includes the whole subjc 
of the piece like the Erst chorus. It 

condensed terms of the general them 
of the ode, such as might easily be r 
tained in the memory of each individual 
and fiy him transmitted along the line of 
his descendtmts to the latest posterity. 
Bat we decidedly prefer to aJopt the 
opinion of Rosemnuller,' who supposes 
that the triumphal bjnin properly closes 
with V. 18, and that this is to be joined 
to the two succ^edii^ verses as a brief 
recapitulation in simple prosaic nar- 
rative of the grand Incident which gave 
occasion to the song. 

W, And Miriam Iht prophetess, the 
sister of Aaron. Gr. Mnfno;i, Mariasn; 
Lat. 'Maria ;' Eng. 'Mary' — all the sama 
Is called the sister of Aaron 



rather 



of A 



gether, simply for brevity's sake, from 
Aaron's being her elder brother, and 
Vol. I n 



drea of Israel weiit on dry land in 
the midst of the sea. 
90 IF And Miriam " the prophet- 
ess, » the sister of Aaron, y took a 
timbrel in her hand; a»d all the 
women went out after her, "^ with 
timbrels, and with dances. 



."JliJb.11. 



er. lU, 1. 



from her having lived with him in Egypt 
whaaMo^es was absent in Midian. Tho 
character of ' prophetess' is ascrihed to 
her probably from the &ct that she in 
common vnXh Moses and Aaron, and like 
Deborah, Huldah, hud Anna, was made 
in some degree the organ of divine com- 
munications, as it is said, Mic. 6, 4, '1 
sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and Mi- 
riam,' where the three appear to be 
placed in co-ordmate raalt. So also, 
Num. 13, 1, Aaron and Miriam are rep- 
resented as saying together, 'Hath the 
Lord spoken only by Moses! hath he 
not spoken also by us ?' It is supposed, 
however by some (o mean here no niore 
Ih n m n mmcntly stilled ui mu- 
ns plain that the word ' pro- 

ph y n ral instances in the 

S p mpl yed to denote the act 

f g g f playing upon musical 

trum n Th is David, 1 Chron, 25. 

1 t pa ttl nsofAsaphandothers, 

Who should propiMj/ wiUi harps, with 
psalteries, and with cymbals.' The word 
' prophesy" is also supposed to be nsed 
in the sense of singing Iheipraises of 
God, 1 Cor. 11. 5, ' Bui ever3^Woman 
that prayelh or prophesieth with her 
head uncovered dishonoreth her head y 
for that it cannot here sonify to (Mmmu- 
nicale iiatrwction is to be inferred from 
I Cor. 14. 34, 'Let your women keep si- 
lence in the churches ; for it is not per- 
mitted unto them to speak.' Probably 
both senses are to be included in the 

term. 1 TookatiTHbrel. Heb. Cjin 

toph, from a root signifying ta atrike, 
amite, beat. The o^inal word occurs 
about twenty times in the Heb. Bible, 
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21 And Miriam s answered them, 
1 Sing ye to the Lors, for he hath 
triumpaed gloriously: the horae 
and his rider hath he thrown into 



but our translators, with a disragard of 
l^il'ormity wbich too oCten mars their 
version, have ia about one half the cases 
tendered it by ii!n6rei,.and in the other 
by tabrel, and ia only oiie instance, Jer. 
pi. 4, does the mai^in present a choice 
pf renderings. The inairument thus de- 
Ifominated is with great probability sup- 
posed 10 have been constructed of akoop, 
sometimes furnished withpiecesof biass 
|o make a jinglii^ noise, over which a 
numbrana of parchment iras stretched 
like the head of a drum; it was beat 
wilh the fingers, and answered very ex- 
actly to the lambourins of modern times. 
I|t allusion to tbis mode of playing upon 
"e prophet, Nah. 2. 7, 
s beating upon their 
breasts in deep anguish to their 'taber- 
ipgi' or playing upon the timbrel, where 
^ epithet is to be understood not of 
' doves,', bat of 'maids,' in a preceding 
part of tliB.v?rse. For a more particular 
account of this instrument see Note on 

Gea^31.27. ir Wilhdances. Oftho 

e^em modo of dancing Lady M. W^ 
Slont^u says ; 'Their manner of danc- 
ii^ is certamly the same that pianais 
sdd to have ihinccd on the banks of the 
Eurotas. ITha great lady still leads the 
dance, «nd is follpwed by a troop of 
youi^ girls, who imitate her steps, and 
if she sings, rnahe np the chorits. The 
.steps.are varied according to. the pleas- 
ure of her that leads the dance, but al- 
ways in exact time,' Accordingly Mi- 
riam; here led the dance, whose move- 
ments regulated the steps of her female 
associates. In like manner it is prob- 
able that David, 2 Sam. 6. 24, £5, when 
the ark was removed, danced not alane 
before llie Lord, but led the dance in the 
Sams anlhocitative kind of way. 
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22 So Moses broaght Israel I'rom 
the Red sea, and they went, out 
into the wilderness of 'ShuFj and 
they went tjiree days ia the wil- 
derness, and found no water. 



alternately by the men and women 
:d into two hands, and by Miriam's 
rering' the men (for the original 
hem' is masculine) is meant, un- 
doubtedly, that she vjas precentris, or 
leador of the choir to the women, as 
Moses was to the men ; or, as the words 
immediately following, ' Sing ye to the 
Lord, &c.' appear to indicate that which 
formed the 'answer of Miriam' and her 
com|)eDions,il is not unlikely that these 
words constituted akind of chorus which 
was repeated at the end of each of the 
preceding verses, as in Ps, ]S6, the 
words, ' i'or his mercy endurelh for 
ever,' are repeated throi^hoat the whole 

^, So Mosesbroaghl Israel, &e. From 
the opinion already eipressed respect- 
ing the place where'the Israelites en- 
camped, and at which they entered th^ 
sea, it is evident (hat wa regard Ain 
Mousa as the place, on the eastern 
shore, where, they came up from the 
bed of the waters, and where they, wit- 
nessed the overthrow of their oppres- 
sors. It is certain that the local tra- 
ditions of the inhabitants of Sinai con-, 
firm this view of the subject ; and al^ 
though undue weight should not be at- 
tached to such traditions, yet neither 
should they he entirely disregarded 
when they support, conclusions other-, 
wise probable. Travellers who have 
explored the locality inform usj that a 
number of green shrubs, springing from 
numerous hillocks, mark the landward 
approach to this place. Hera are also a 
number of neglected palm-trees, grown, 
thick and bushy for -want of pruning. 
The springs which here rise, out of the 
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a'e;-i49i.i chapter xv. 195 

TJAnd when they came to the waters of Marah; for they 
Marah, they could not drink of were. bitter; therefore the name of 
it was called Marah. 

stead of being the same wUh thai of 
Etham, lay beyond it, and cnuld only be 
reached by a previous ihtee days' travel 
Ihroi^h it.. It is said, that a cleat trace 
of the ancient appellation still, remains 
in the present Name of Sdiy- ' To this 
day there is neatly opposite the Bay of 
fiedeathe bed of a wintei' torrent which 
is called Wady Sdur, and the const to 
some dietanoe northward also bears the 
name of Sdur. It is fair therefore to 
infer that the Hebrews emei^ed from 
the bed of the Gulf somewhere between 
Wady Sdur and Ras Mousa. Indeed, 
the iieoessarj breadth of the opening 
made for their passage, would have 
obiiged them to spread over a consider- 
able part of the extent between the two 
points, which are distant, about fifteen 
miles from each other.' Piet. Hist, of 
Palaline, 

23, And viheii they came to MaraA 
they eovJd not drink, he. Depactii^ 
from Ain Mousa their road lay over a 
desert region, sandy, grarelly, and sto- 
ny, by turns. On their right hand, tbeir 
eyes rested on the deep blue waters of 
the gulf so recently sundered for their 
sake; while on their left, was the moun- 
tain chain of El Ruhat, stretching away 
to a greater distajrce from the aliote as 
the pilgrims adiwieed. la about nins 
miles- they entered an eilsnsiye' desert 
plainnowcalledElAli, white and. pain- . 
iiilly glaring to the eye. Proceeding 
beyond this, the gionnd becomes hilly, 
with sandhills near the coast. In all this 
way, which it took them three days lo 



ground in various places, and give name 
to the spot, are soon lost in the sands. 
The water is of a brackish quality, in 
consequence, probably of the springs 
baing so near the sea ; but it is never- 
theless cool andreireshing, and in these 
waterless deserts afiords a desirable 
resting-place. The view frtsn this place, 
looking westward, is very beautiful, and 
it deserves to be mentioned that not 
only do the sprites beaE the name of 
Moses, but the projecting headland be- 
low them, towards the sea, bears the 
name of Ras Mousa, Cupe of Moses. 
On the opposite shore of the Gulf stands 
in full view the Cape 0/ DeKueronce, 
the two miiiing their abiding and nn- 
shalcen testimony to the judgments and 
wonders of that memorable day. The 

to the desert extending from Canaan in 
a southern direction, and bordering upon 
the territories of Egypt. In Num. 33. 
8, it is said that 'they passed through 
the midst of the sea into thewildeniess, 
and went three days in the wilderness 
of Etham, and pitched in Marah.' By 
cnmparix^ the passage new quoted with 
Ex. 13.20, it appears that the wilder- 
ness of Etham extended from the west- 
em side, quite rsund the northern point 
of the, Red Sea, and to a considerable 
distance aloog its eastern: shore, as it is 
evident that the Israeliteaon. enffl^ing 
Itom the sea entered into the dame wil- 
derness on the edge of which they had- 
encamped before passing it. We ima- 
gine therefore that Junius and Ttemel- 
lios ha-TB giren the correct tendering of 
this verse ; ' Then. Moses ordered the 
Israelites to depart from the weedy 
(red} Bfiathat tliey might go into the 
desert of Shut ; mid having gone Ihtee 
days thtoi^h the desert (of Etham) 
they found water.' According to this 
version,, the. wilderness of Shur, in- 
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last they ca 



well, the w 
bitter, that it bore the 
name of Marah, iiffcrnew. At present, 
' as we do not know that there were 
three complete days' journey, nor what 
distance made a day's jonrikey for such 

:umbered host, and 
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2i And 'the people emurniured 
against Mmbs saying, What shall 



in looking fqr Marah. Proceedmg, ihea, 
along Ihe coast south by eosl, OTcr a 
plain alternately gravelly, stony, and 
sandy, we find Ihfl country begins to he 
hilly, with sand-lulls near Ihe coast, and 
at last come to the barren bed ofaniitler- 
loTEenl, called Wady Amariih ( jast the 
same in sound and meaning as MaraJt) , 
a few miles south of which there is a 
wiBll called Howara, which both HiebuJir 
and Burcthordt concur in considering 
to be the Marah of Smpture. It is true 
that these InxTellers agree in filing the 
passage of the Red Sea at Suez, from 
Which this spot is fiily miles distant, 
and forty miles from Ain Mousa. The 
distance froni either point would bo a 
good three-days' journey for such a body 
as the Hebrew host, nor would (he dis- 
tance be too short, if we suppose them 
to have storied froni some point be- 
tween Ain Mousa and Wady Sdur. Even 
Dr. Shaw, who places the starling point 
HI' or below Wady Sdur, does not fix 
Karah more than a few miles below 
Howara. We may iherefore consider 
the evidence for Howara as goodas for 
any place thai has yst been indicated. 
The well there lies among rocks, about 
a hundred paces out of the road, and its 
water is so bitter that men cannot drink 
it, and even camels, unless very thirsty, 
refuse to taste it. Il occurs on the cus- 
tomary road along tte coast irom Suez 
to Sinai, and Burckhardt observes that 
there is no other well absolutely bitter 
on the whole coast so far as Bas Mo- 
hammed at the extremity of Ihe penin- 
sula. He adds : 'The complaints of the 
bitterness of the water by the children 
of Israel, who had been accustomed lo 



25 And he fcried unto the Loud; 
and the Lord shewed him a tree, 
E jvMch when he had cast into the 



i Xings 



the swbet water of the Nile, are snch 
as may be daily heard from the Egyp- 
tian peasants and servants who travel 
in Arabia. Accustomed fromlheiryoulb 
to the e jcellent water of the Nile, there 
is nothing they so much re^t in coun- 
tries distant from J^ypt ; nor is there 
any easlcm people who feel so keenly 
the want of good water as the present 
natives otl^ypt.' (Toiir in the Penin- 
sulaofMountSinai.)' Fid. Sib. 

2i. And the people murmured against 
Moses, Myiiig, &c. We here behold an 
afiecting instance, not merely of Ke- 
brew, but of human instability. How 
soon, alas '. does the feeling of a little 
present distress convert the peans and 
hallelujahs of weak hellBvers Into s%hs 
of murmuring and grief! All that Mo- 
ses, all that God had done for Israel is 
forgotten, the moment n scarcity of wa- 
ter is felt ! Strange that one unpalata- 
ble beverage at Marah should have ob- 
literated all remembrance of the recent 
wonders of i^ypt, and the still more 
recent miracles of the Red Sea! Did il 
require greater power lo make the wa- 
ters of Marah pi^alnble, than to tnako 
those of the sea passable J But why 
should they murmiu- against Moses! 
Had he conducted them thither of his 
own motion without himself being led 
by the guiding movement of the cloady 
pillarl Might be not therefore with 
Ihe utmost propriety have remonstrated 
with them, as on a subsequent occasion, 
'Your murfnurii«!S are not against me, 
but against the Lord.' Unreasonable- 
ness towards men cannot well fail to 
blend itself with impiety towards God. 

36. And he cried unto the Lard, &c. 
The ingratitude of the people of his 
charge did not prevail to eitinguish in 
the breast of Moses the spirit of fervent 
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CHAPTER XV. 



■waters, the ■waters ■were made statute and an ordinance, and there 
' ■ ' ■■ ' 'heproved them. 



: there he hmade for them : 
ih, 31. a. 



11 Iheir behalf. By follow- 
- bg Ills esample the servants of God 
may be lau^t, like him, the means of 

taming bitter into sweet. IT Tke 

Lord sitoioed him a tree. Heb. IMIT^ 
fy yoreka itz, taught him a tree. Gr. 
sUiia nvru |vXdv, ihatned him a wood. 
Il is clear that God by some special 
monition orsu^estion indicated to Mo. 
ses a peculiar kind of trae or wood, 
ithioh when thrown into the fountain 
rendered the bitter waters sweet and fit 
for nse. But it is not clear whether tliis 
was owii^ to some uiherenl curative 
properties in the traa itself, or whether 
its selection was entirely arbitrary, and 
Ihfl effect purely miraculous. On the 
one hand, unless wa admil that it pos- 
sessed some native efficacy this way, it 
is not easy to see ■why a parlicnJar kind 
of trea was pointed out lo Moses, when 
atij/ tree, or even his own rod, would 
have Bjiswered the purpose equally well. 
Again, there is no doubt that certain 
species of vegetable productions liave 
this corrective properly, and that they 
have been often employed for this pur- 
pose. A modern traveller in South 
America speaks of a shrub called alam^ 
bre, a branch of which put into the mud- 
dy slream-of the Magdalena, precipi. 
tated Ihe mud and earth, leaving the 
water sweat and clearJ The first dis- 
coverers of Ihe Floridas ace said to have 
corrected the stagnant and folid waters 
thay found there, by infusing into it 
branches of sassafras ; and it is ander- 
Btood that the first use of tea among 
the Chinese, was to correct the waters 
df their ponds and rivers. ' Since the 
pnbhcation of the first edition,' says 
Mr.Milman, in a note to his history of 
the Jews, ' some water from a fountain 
called thai of Marah, but probably not 
Ibe Howara of Burckhardl, has been 



broi^ht to this coimtry, and has been 
analyzed by a medical Iriend of the au- 
thor. Hisstatementissubjoined: 'The 
water has a slightly astringent bitter- 
ish taste. Chemical examination shows 
that these qualities are derived from the 
selenite or sulphate of lime which it 
holds in solntioQ, and which is said lo 
abound in the neighborhood. If, therc- 



getable 






ing oxalic acid (of which there are st 
cral instances) were thrown into it, the 
lime would speedily be precipitated, 
and the beverage rendered agreeable 
and wholesome." At the same lime, 
however plausible this reasoning, it is 
certain that the tree had not necessarily 
any such virtue, for nothing is more 
common than for (^d lo disguise the 
naked exhibition of siipamatural pow- 
er by the interposition of an apparent 
cause, while yet die trne eharacter of 
the event is obvious from the utter in- 
adequacy of the ostensible cause to pro- 
duce by itself the resulting effect. It 
may be remarked too that it is scarcely 
credible, that in the scanty and little 
diversified vegetation of this district, a 
tree of such idrtues should have been 
hitherto undiscovered. But if it had been 
discovered, Moses would no doubt have 
been informed of il, and so Ihe divine 
indication of the tree have been rendered 
needless. If the corrective qualities, 
moreover, were inlierent, but Were at 
this time first made known, il can scarce- 
ly be conceived that so valuable a dis- 
coTery would ever have been foi^ot- 
len or lost, and yet it is manifest that 
in after times tha Hebrews had not 
the knowledge of any tree which could 
render bad Hiater drinkable ; and the in- 
habitants of the desert liave not only 
not preserved the knowledge of any such 
fact, but they have not discovered it 
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26 And said, klf thoa wilt dili- 
gently hwirken to the voice of the 
LoED thy God, and wilt do that 
which is rigJit in his sight, and 
will give «ar to his command- 



in iha Uiirty-fiva centimes which Jiava 
since elapsed. This is shown by tht 
inquiries of truellers, EDme of whom 
were actuated by the wish of finding o 
plant which would supersede the mira- 
cle. Burckhatdt confesses that after nu- 
merous inquiries, he never could leari 
that Arabs were acquainted with anj 
plant or tree possessii^ snch qualities : 
■ and on the whole, we cannot but con. 
clnde that whatever the tree was, it had 



rent v. 



itening 



the bitter well of Marah, than the salt 
had which produced the same effect 
■when thrown by Elisha iuto the well of 
Jericho. In this, as inmnny other 
lat cases, it is easier to understand and 
believe the miraolo itself than the best 
eiplanalionswhich have beai given. It 
is remarkable that the Jewish writers 
generally are so far from reci^niiing 
any mberent virtues in the tree, (hat 
they' on the contrary affirm that its qual- 
ity was bitter, saying, 'It is the manner 
of the blessed holy God to mahe that 
which is bitter, sweet, by that which is 
hitler.' The TiWguma call it the bitter 
tree Ardiphni, supposed to be the Rho- 

dodaphne, atroae-laurel. V 7'here ht 

made for ikeia a ciatute and an ordi- 
nance. Heb. l3E31Dai pTI lil BlU 6113 
sJiOnt aam lo Jiok u^miahpotfthen he o^ 
jiointed ta him a liai'tile and a judg- 
ment; i.e. to the nation of Israel ^ken 
of as one person. The original worf 
pn *o*:, comes from a root ppn hakak, 
signifying to descrHs, delineate, mark 
out, define and properly implies a de- 
finUe decree, a preecribed rule, order, 
or coarse of acHoii. The stamte or de- 
•-e here intended is evidently that con- 



tained in Ibo e. 






DUS. [B. C. 149]-. 

ments, and keep all his stalWea, I 
will put none of these i diseases 
upon thee, which I have brought 
upon the Egyptians : for I am the 
Lord i" that healeth thee. 



having now assumed his people 
I peculiar relation Jo himself, and 
about shortly to organize iheni 
a more settled polity, hero gives 
them a general mtimalion of the con- 
ditions on which they might expect to 
be dealt with during their snjonm in the 
iiess, which he is pleased to de- 
ate a 'statute.' We find the same 
milar phraseology occiurijig else- 
where on occasions on which the cove- 
obllgalions of the chosen people 
IS it were, entered into and ratified 
. Thus, Josh. Si. 25, 'So Joshua 
made a covenant with the people that 
.day, laiaetthem (him) aelatute (jpfl) 
nd an ordinance in Slieohem'j i. o. 
lade known to Ihem the conditions on 
■hidi they might expect to enjoy Iho 
ivine favor. So also in the second 
salm, the Son is represented as declar- 
ing or reoiliug the 'decree' (pn);i.e. 
' ig the terms or condition 



wliicb he w 






preroga- 



of the King of Zion. ¥ There 

'.d lAem. Heb. "iriDS nissahu, 
proved, tried, tempted him; the same 
■word with that used in referenoe to the 
trial of Abraham, Cen.SS.I, on which 
. Go&aav proved or Jneilhe 
Israeliles by bringing them into clr- 
where their patience imd 
faith would be put to the test. 

iC thou wilt diligently hearken. 

These words contain a more full 

isplanation of what was 



n the ' 






lie now appointed for them. They 
now to be put in a special manner 
their good beliavior, and mformed 
holi what God would espect from them 
and ivhat they ni^ht expect Ihnn him. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



They were not lo suppose tliat because 
he had thus sigiinlly favored and hon- 
ored eliBm, lie would connive at Ihejr 
Gins and exempt them from merited pun- 
ishment. On Ihe contrary, they were 
lo know that if they were rebellious 
and disobedient, the very same plagues 
which they had seen inflicted upon their 
enemies shoold he brought upon them, 
Bs it is again ei:pressly tlirealened Deut 
as. 60, 'He will bring upon tliee all 
Ihe diseases of Egypt, which thou war' 
afiEiid of, and they shall cleaTo unl 
ihee.' God is no respecter of person, 
and they were to ssBure themselves that 
a rebellious Israelite would fare no bet- 
terthanarehelliousGgyptia^. Thisde- 
clarntion of God lo his people, made un- 
der the present affecting circumstances, 
seems to have been tegntded as so im- 
portant that the propliet Jeremiah, a 
thousand years afterwards, referred to 
It to show, that from the very earliest 
period of Israel's covenant relation to 
God, Iheir sacrifices had been held as 
of no aecoont compared with obedience, 
Jer.7. 22,23, 'For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day 
that I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt-oQerings or sa- 
crifices : But this thing commanded I 
them, saying, ijbeymy voice, and I will 
be your God, and ye shall be my peo- 
ple : and walk 3'e in all the ways that I 
liave commanded you, that it may be 
■well unto you.' Nor is it less import- 
ant for us at this day, to be assured tliat 
God will deal with us according 
demean ourselves towards to him. The 
retribution may not indeed be 
visibly marked hy outward signals, but 
it will be no less real i 
tions upon the spirit, in 
well or ill beii^ of the ii 

of God will be evident 



and threescore and ten palm-trees ; 
and iliey encamped there by the 



"TSBT Yehovak rophe'eka, Jehamh thy 
\eaier. This word in scripture usage 
s applied to the soul as well as to the 
lody, and implies the forgiiitness of 
ins. Thus, Ps. 41. 4, ' Lord be merci- 
ul unto me and heai my soul, for I hove 
imned against (hee.' So also where 
one Evangelist, Mat. 13. 15, has, ' Lest 
they should be converted and I should 
heai them,' nnather, Mark, 4. IS, has 
'Lest they should be converted, and their 
sins should be forgieen them.' In like 
nmnnei it will be perceived by reference 
to Mat. 9. S— e, that Christ's healins 
and /orgiiring sins, in the case of the 
paralytic, are spoken of as nearly identi- 
cal acts. Yet we caimot but think that 
there was still more in the incident mid 
the language here recorded. We know 
that nothing was more common Q\aa for 
God to make outward actions and events 
a significant medium of conveying moral 
lessiHis. The present incident we re- 
gard of this character. God ordered in 
his providence that the Israelites should 
lie brought lo this bitter fountain, where 
an Bcaisioa should be afforded them of 
evincmg and thus of learning the bitter- 
ness of their own hearts. And as he 
healed the waters hy the miraculous 
exertion of his power, so he here tells 
them that he is the Lord who heals 
them also. Ha only can infuse a heal- 
ing virlue into the embittered and em- 
poisoned fountain of the human heart. 

27. They caiae to Elim where wert, 
&c. This spot is supposed, with suffi- 
cient probability, to be the same as that 
which now bears the name of Wady 
Gharendel, which is the largest ofall the 
torrent-beds on the western side of the 
peninsula. ICisaboutamile broad, and 
extends away inde&iitely to the north- 
east. This pleasant valley aboonds m 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
I ND they » took their journey 
% from Elim, and all the congre- 
ition of the >«hildren of Israel 



datn or palm-trees, tamarisks, ane 
cias of different species. But the spriogs 
are not at present immedHtel}' ' 
oommon route, (hough a small riiulet of 
btackish water runs through the T&lley, 
renderii^ it one of the principal stations 
on the route to Sinai. Bui'ckhanitt sSya 
of it, 'If we admit Bir Hovxira to be 
the Marah of Exodus, then Wady Gha- 
rendel is probably Elim, with its wells 
and its dale-trees; an opinion enter- 
tuned by Miehulu-. The non-existence 
at present of twelse weJIs a( Gharenr, 
del, inujt not be considered as evi- 
dence against this coi^jecture ; for Hie. 
buhr says that his companions obtained 
water here by digging to a very small 
depth J and there was a great plenty of it 
when I passed. Water, in fact, is read- 
ily fouiid by digging, in every fertile 
valley in Arabia, and wells are thus 
easily formed, which are quickly filled 

up by the sands.' IT Thret score and 

itn palm-treet. -Or 'dalo-lrees,' as the 
ftuit of the palm is called date. The 
presence of the palm in the arid regions 
of the East is an unerring sign of wa- 
ter. It is a tree which rises to a great 
he^ht ; the stalk is very strait, but 
bnotty, and the centre, instead of being 
solid like the trunk of other trees, is 
filled with pith. The leaves are sLi or 
eight feet long, and when spread out, 
broad in prapnrtion. It is crowned at 
the lop with a large lull of leaves which 
never fall off, but always conliiiue in 
the same flourishing verdure. This tree 
Uttains its greatest vigor uhout thirty 
years after being planted, and continues 
in full vigor seventy years longer, bear- 
ing; all this while every year about 
three or four hundred pounds weight of 
dates. Thisfruitgrowsbolgwlheleaves 
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came unto the wilderaess of ^ Sin, 
which is between Elim and Sinai, 
on the fifteenth day of the second 
month after their departing out of 
the land of Egypt. 



able taste. The palm is put to an im- 
mense variety of uses in the East, and 
is to the inhabitants of that cc^ion in- 
comparably the most important and 
valuable production of all the vegetable 
world. It forms therefore a suitable 
emblem of the righteous in Iheir fiour- 
ishir^ condition, Ps. 9S. 12 — 14, and the 
bearing of Its branches is a badge of 
victory; Rev.?. 9,'Ailer this, Ibeheld, 
and lo t a great number which no man 
could number. . . stood before the throne 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white . 
robes, and palms (palm brandies) in 



CHAPTER XVI. 
1. And they took tkeir joarneyfram 
Elim, &c. Upon comparing this ac- 
count with that given Num. 10, 11, we 
Bud that previous to their reaching the' 
wilderness of Sin, they came again upon 
the shore of the Red Sea, where, or at 
Elim,' they must have abode for some 
time; for as it was thirty days after 
leaving Egypt before they arrived at the 
wilderness of Sin, and ■we have not more 
len days accounted for at the pre- 
stage, twenty days remain to bo 
distributed between the two or three 

other parts of the history, that the wri- 
does not specify every place where 
y encamped^ tut only the most im- 
tnnt, or those in which some remark- 
able incident occurred. IT Come fo 

the wilderness of Sin. Heb. Tma is 
( midbar Sin, No part of the his- 
tory of the Israelites is .more perplex- 
and obscure than that which relates 
:he topography of the places and 
ions mentioned on their route from 
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CHAPTER XVI. i 

2 And the whole congregatioa of a^inst Moses and Aaron, in I 
the children of Israel cmunnuieil wilderness: 

3 And the children of Israel s; 



Egypt to Canaan. We cannot, 
assure ourselves of any thii^ m 
Hn'approximatLon to the trutti 
instances, and in many cases i 
to tliat. As to the present passage, it 
is to he remarked that the Scriptut 
djstingniBh two deaerta of Sin, ona i 
ing written 'I'lD iin, the other lis tsi 
The former is the one spoken of hei 
Ihe latter ja Deut. 32, 51. Hum, ]3. 3l! 
—37. 14.— 34. 3. Josh. 15. 3. Of the 
present we bnoir little more than what 
is here said of it, that'it lay between 
Elim and Sinai. What is implied in 
this may perhaps as prohahly he learned 
from the en * 



other SI 






called El Tyh stretches across the pe- 
niiiGula of Sinai, from the Gulf of Aka- 
ba, to near (he coast of the Gnlf of 
Suez, Ths common road, which 
suppose the Israelites to have taken — 
and which they most obviousiy would 
lake wherever they might have crossed 
between Suez and Birket Faroun — tarns 
off from the shores of the gulf, south- 
eaet towards Sinai, alter the extremity 
of these mountains towards the west 
has been rounded. We understand the 
desert of Sin to comprehend most of the 
space to be traTcrsed between the point 
wltere the road turns 08*10 within afew 
miles of Mounl Serbal, wMcb is the 
firstoftbe larger mountains of Ihe Sinai 
group. This is of course, from its situ- 
ftUon,notaflat and uniform desert; but 
it is still a desolate wilderness, but 
more or less hilly and rocky, with val- 
leys of various dimensions, but gener- 
ally sandy or stony, strewed with the 
bones of camels, generally without 
plants or herbage, and also without wa- 
ter, except in the rainy season, when 
the valleys are traversed by the tor- 
rents that descend from the mountains. 
Burckhardt, who however says nothing 



about the identity of [his region with 
the desert of Sin, relates that while 
traversing it from Sinai, his party met 
several Arabs, who had started in the 
nioming from the well of Morkha, and 
had ventured On the journey without 
watorjDrWw/iojJC o/Jiniiing anj till the 
following day, when they would reach 
WadyFeiran. Now Motkha is near the 
gulf at one extremity of this desert re- 
gion, Bud Wady Feiran near Mount Ser- 
bal at the other, (he distance betweeif 
the two points being about thirty miles ; 
and we suppose this to have been nearly 
the route of the Israelites. We do not 
mean to say that the desert of Sin was 
.limited to the district we mention ; we 
only attempt to define its limits in the 
direction of the joumey, at the same 
time not denying that the term might 
bo applicable lo all the country between 
the shore of the gulf on the west, and 
the Sinai group on the east.' Pict. Bib. 
3. And ihe ahote congregation mur- 
mured, &c. Individual exceptions it 
maybe presumed there were, but the 
great body of the host are to he con- 
iidered as having been justly liable lo 
the charge. They had now subsisted 
thirty days upon Uie provisions brought 
out of Egypt, and it may well be sup- 
'_ ' that their stock was nearly, if not 
altogether exhausted. ■ Two millions of 
people, encamped in a barren desert, 
and beginning 10 Gnd theniselves short 
luld he very easily pervaded 
by a general alarm lest the horrors of 
famine should soon be upon them. To 
fidth in these circumstances in 
opposition to the dictates of sense, was 
doubtless no easy matter. Accordingly 
Unding themselves reduced to straits, 
iheir impatient spirits again utter the 
language of murmuring gainst Moses 
and Aaron, whom they invidiously ac 
CHS^, if not nf an express des^ to 
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starra.them in Ihe wilderness, yel with 
bringing them into circumstances where 
they liad every reason to fear that this 
wonM be the actual result. It is scarce- 
ly possible to conceive any thing mora 
ungrateful or perverse. Indeed their 
conduct was marked by the double brand 
of iiitpioua and adsiirii. It was very 
culpable towards God. This was nei- 
ther the first nor greatest extremity to 
which they had been reduced, and out 
of which they had been delivered. TIie 
which they had eiperieoccd at the Red 
Sea wasinuchgieater. Therelheyhad 
become acquainted with God 
who never suffers those that 
him to be confounded. Why there ibre 

resignedly commit themselves to liim? 
He had promised to conduct them to 
Canaan, and he will keep his word. If 
they do Bot Iinow where to obtain food, 
neither did they know how to pass the 
Ked Sea ; and yet they did pass it. So 
they were bound to believe that on this 
occasion he would not fail to supply their 
wants — that 'bread sliould be given and 
Vater should sure.' Again, a moment's 
thought will show us tlial their deport- 
ment was now less absurd tlian wicked- 
What ground had thoy for ascribing 
such base intentions .to Itloscs ^d 
Aaron T Had they any more to eat than 
the rest ? and were not tliey as much in 
dangerofperishing as themselves? One 
would think that reason, as well as 
gratitude, must have become extinct in 
men^vho could in these circumstances 
have preEerted such a chaise. Yet this 
is not all. The very people who had 
seen all the flist-bom of Egypt slain in 
one night on their account, now virtu- 
ally wish that they had themselves 
perished in like manner. The very peo- 
ple tlial had sighed and cried by reason 
of their bondage in that country, now 
magnify its plenty, becai)se they had sat 
by the fiesh-pots and ate bread to the 
full i How strange to hear them speak 
as if it bad been better to drag out a 
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wretchedjdegraded life and die amiser- 
able death in Egypt, provided they 
could have plenty o( food, than to live 
under the guidance of the heavenly pil- 
lar in the wilderness, with God himself 
for their almoner, simply because they 
find themselves pinched a little with 
hunger, as they had before been with 
thirst 1 After all we cannot well doubt 
that in Ihair present distress they paint 
their former comforts in altogether loo 
glowing colors. What they cull plenty 
now-, (hey probably did not call so then ; 
but it is easy to over-estimate the past 
when men are disposed to aggravate la 
themselves or others the hardships of 
their present lot. It heightens, more- 
over, our sense of their unreasonable 
and guilty conduct, when we consider 
that they were really in no danger ol 
dying for want in the wilderness so 
loug as they had their fiocks and lierda 
til them. But, alas i we recognise in 
s, as in otJter instances of their per- 
rseness, but loo faithful a picture of 
r fallen nature. How prone are we 
fret and murmur under any present 
convenience 1 That which troubles 
for the moment is the greatest of all 
troubles. Past dangers and delivef* 
past supports and comforts, are 
nil forgotten. Our minds dwell upon 
present evil, and our tempera are irrita- 
ble, fretful, and impatient. We quar- 
ly be, with our best friends, and 
in spirit, though not perhaps 
with oiu lips, against God. Even those 
who profess to be the only the spiritual 
:d of Abraham, may adopt the lan- 
guage of his literal seed, Fs, 106. 6, 7, 
We have sioned with our Others, 
'e committed iniquity, ws have 
done wickedly. Our fathers understood 
lers in Egypt ; they temem- 
bered not the multitude of thy mercies ; 
but provoked him at the sea, even at 
the Red Sea- They soon forgal his 
itks, they wailed not for his counsel ■. 
It lusted exceedingly in the wilder- 
93, and templed God in the desErt- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



203 



unto them, "i Would to God we had 
died by the hand of the Lord in 
the land of Egypt, owhen we sat 
by the fleSh-poss, and wheu we did 
eat bread to the full : for ye have 
brought us forth mto tliis wilder- 
ness, to kill this whole assembly 
with hunger. 



IT This tckoU astembly. Heb. J)3 tlK 

-Wn 5npn tth kol Hakkakot hazxih, 
tMiU'hole church, ns iha terra is usually 
rendered in die Greek. Comp. Atis, 7, 
'This is he ihat was in the church in 
the.wildemess witb the angel that spalce 
{o.jhim, ScCi' 

4. Then said the Lord unto Most), 
He. Althijugh the mnrniaring was not 
dueotly but only indirectly against God, 
yet he at once takes up the cause as his 
own. iMtead, however, of eipreesing 
the leseqtment of an insulted sq^ore^ 
and benefactor, he utters the gracious 
pucpose of overcoming Iheir evil wilh 
good, and of pouring down blessings iii- 
aleadofwrath upon the muunuriug host. 
Complaining b to be silenced by com- 
plying, and men, unworthy of the mean- 
est earthly fare have the promise of a 
daily supply of bread from heaven ! 
But lhis,thoi^h not the manner of man, 
is the manner of God. He has gifts 
eTOQ for the rebellious, and the un- 
speakable gift of salvation throBgh his 
Son wa9 imparted in manifest c< 
tiely to our deserts. He hath con> 
mended his love to us in that while we 
were yet sinners Cllrist died for us. 
Thooghwe have rendered to him only 
disobedience, guilt, mid snlhankfulness, 
yelhow have they been repaid) Hot 
by.tt yisitatioii of vei^anoe, not by an 
award ^)f judgment, but by raining upon 
us the bread of life from heaven I As 
to the grand design of this miraculous 
provision the remarks of Henry are strik- 
mgly appropriate. 'Man bemg made oat 
of the earth his maker has wisely order- 
id him foodont of the earth, Ps. 104. 14, 



4 TtThen said the Lord unto Mo- 
les, Behold, I will rain thread from 
heareu for you; and the people 
shall go out and gather a certain 
rate every day, t!mt I may sprove 
them whether ihey will walk in 
my law, or no. 






n fror 



bemg themselves under the conduct and 
government of heaven/ receivii^ tlieir 
charters, lawsj afld commissions from 
beaven, from heaven also received th^ir 
food: Iheu' law being given by tbB dis- 
position of angels, they d^ eat tu^lS' 
looA.' -^V I vHU rain breads Heb. 
bnb I'^Blan mawUir lehem, lata raiit- 
ing bread, orfood; i. e. about lo rain; 
the same phraseology that occurs in 
announcing the rain of the deli^e, Gen. 

6. 13, n. -V A eerlain rate everyday. 

He>. laiia W laT debar jiom beyo- 
ToBjthe maiter of a day inhia diiy; i.e. 
Ihey were to collect on each day the 
portion necessary for that day, but no' 
They were not to collect lo day 
iquired till li 



It ■» 






nofen 



joining upon them the Savic 
'Take no thought for lo-morrow what 
ye shall eat ordrink.' God would school 
them to simple-bearled dependence rai 

his daily providence. IT Thai liaay 

prove them whether, &c. That is, that 
I may afibrd them an occasion of testi- 
fying whether they will trust me and 
walk by faith in tie absence of all hu- 
man means of supply, or not. This 
lesson, or ' law,' Ihongh hard to learn, 
is one that God would have deeply en^ 
graven upon the hearts of his children 
in all ages. A state of constant con- 
scious dependence upon hirh is the slate 
to which he aims to bring all his peo-' 
pie. And this, could wo realize it 
, aright, is a far happier state than ai^ 
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5 And it shail come to i , 

on ihe sixth day they shall prepare 
that which they bring in ; and hit 
sliall be twice as much as they 
gather daily. 

6 And Moaes and Aaron' said i 
all the children of Israel,' ' At e. en, 
then ye shall know ihat the Lord 
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hath brought you out from the land 
of Egypt: 
7, And in the moming, then ye 
shall see li Ihe glory of (he Lord: 
for that he heareth your inurmur- 
ingsagainsttheLoKH: AndJwhal 
are we, that ye murnmr against 



other. JJowiiuspeakably kind and c( 
desoending in the great Father of all 
assume upon Jiimself tlie care of our i 
teresla, and relieve our minds from the 
oppressive load of aoiiely whit 
flflen suffer to weigh upon them I, Not 
that we are to deem ourselveB eiempted 
fiom (be ueeessily of diligent eisrtion; 
not (liat wo are lo fold our bands in 
Jistless torpor, and call (his an humble 
reliance on heaven; bul.feaving done 
wha( we caji, we are not to be solicil- 
ous ; we are not to givt way to un- 
believing fears lest we should not be 
providedfor. Ourheavenly Father know- 
,elh that we have need of these (bings. 
He will (ake care of his children, and 
let them not he surprised or stumbled 
if Ihey should themselves painfuily 
'proved' on (his soora at more than one 
station of. [heir wanderings in this wil- 
,d*niflss world. The original lerm fTO3 
noSoA, to tempt or try, is the same as 
that applied elsewhere in similat con- 
neiions, and which is fully explained 
in the Note on Gen. SS. 1. The pro- 



r hands and their n: 



that both tl 

might be ui 

cares during the season of, worship. 

Whether the same or a similar prepara- 



1 of the manna was] 






other ban 



othSr days of the week, il is 

Ue to determine. The probability, we 

think, is that it was not, 

6. At even, then shail ye knoic, &c. 
The Israelites had charged Moses and 
Aaron wilh bringing them out ofi^pi 

if from their own molion.. Moses, 
ere assures them, on the 
:ha( they should soon have 
t it was Jehovah, and not 
who had brought them out 
of the land of bondage. 

7. In the morning, then ye shall see 
Ihe glory-o/ the Lord. That is, shall 
behold the cloudy pillar, the Shekinah, 

resplendent with a peculiar brightnesB 

and glory, as a signal of the Lord's spe. 

cial presence, both to hear your ihur. 

murings and lo supplyjour wants. II 

s the 



suffix, h 



('then 



appeal 

tumults ol the people i 



6. On the aixlh day they ehUl prepare 
that v^ich they bring in. From this it 
appears that the manna gathered on the 
siithday was not eaten in the form in 
which it was brought in. It was first 
bruised in a niortar, or ground in a mill, 
and then fealfed into bread- This" pro- 
cess, whatever it was, was lo he per- 
Cinned on tha day before the sahbath, 



Dged by 

some visible change in the ordinary ap- 
pearance of the pillar of elonij, betoken- 
ing, perhaps, ly a fierce and vehement 
glow ihe kindling of the divine dis^ 
pleasure. See Num. 13.6—14, 10—16, 
48. Or (he phrase ' glory of (he Lord" 
may be but anoiher eipression for the 
miraculous work, (he sending of the 
manna, which so strikingly manifested 
his glory. Thus, in like manner, m re- 
ce to the miraculous work of Christ 
ising Laaatue from the dead il is 
John, 11. 40, (Said I not unto thee 
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8. .And. Moses said, This shall be 
Tvhen the Lord shall give j^ou in 
the evening flesh to eat, and in the 
liioming bread totlie full"; for that 
the LoBB heareth your murmur- 
ings which ye murmur against 
him: and what are we? your 

lliQl if thou wouldst belime thou shouldst 
see He glory ofOod V i. e. the glorious 
-workofGod. So aisoRumvU.21, 23, 
' glory" is used in a sense equivaleul to 
itrikins ttckievemtnts of iivine power; 
' But as truly as I live, all tlie earth 
shall be filled wilh the glory of the 
Lord.. Because all those men which 
have seen my gloTy, aud my miracles 
(or, tven my miracles), &c., sIibH not 
see the land which 1 swaie unto their 
fnlhets.' Tha first is douhtless the most 
primary and legitimate Eense,. as ap- 
pears from V.JO; ana we lannot ques- 
tion, from the ordinary import of the 
glowing or burning pillar of cloud, that 
Ihe Bpectaole now predicted was. in- 
tended to intimate to them ih? fact of 
the divine displeasure, notwithstanding 
the parpose jraciously to supply their 
wants. Thus the Jewish commentator 
Abrahanel; 'Theivseeing the glory of 
the Lord is not to be understood of the 
bread, or the fiesli he sent them, hnt of 
the Ere which appeared to all tha peopli 
to reprove them for their marmurir^.' 
S. The Lord Bheil give yoii in Ihi 
evening Jlesh to eat. As God does no 
always withhold in displeasure, so hi 
does not always grant in love. A prom 
ise of bread in the morning is precLou 
information, but the addition of flesh ti 
the full in tha evening, and that vcr: 
evening, wears rather the appearance of 
a threatening. V?hen our desires exceed 
the bounds, of wisdom they 
lusts, and ifGod deigns to gratify our 
ksts it is very fer from being a token 
for good. On the contrary, H is suspi- 
Mous; it is ominous of a purpose to 
chastise us through the natural results 

of our own folly. IT Tor that Ihe 

Vol. I !8 



murmuriags are nol against us, 
but ""against the Lokd. 

9 If And Moses spake unto Aaron, 
Say imto all the congregation o. 

■ children of Israel, " Come near 



■ Numb.; 



. Luke 



htarelh, &c. These words con- 
firm the idea attested above, thai tha 
language of rebuke and llureatening is 
imgled with that of favof. Olher- 
how can we understand it as a 
I for supplying their wants, that he 
had heard their murmurings ? Such a 
on demanded a punishment rather 
. a favor ; and we can have no doubt 
while (J6d intended to bestow upon 
ihem, in his own way, the requisite 
ub3iEtencB,he intended at the 
I to make such fidisplay of 
I would chasten, humble, and 
shame his people in view of their sinful 

deportment. IT Your murmurings 

■enolasaitistve. Kot so mnch against 
i as against the Lord. So 1 Sam. 8, 7, 
^or they have not rejected thee, but 
Ley have rejected me;' i. e. not so 
much thee as me. Jolm, 12, 44, 'He 
that believeth on roe, believelh nol on 
me, but on hii" that sent me ;' i. e. not 
so much on me. Chal. 'Your murmur- 
ings are not against US, bnt agamst the 
Word of the Lord.' 

S. Come near b^ore the Lard. That 
is, before the cloud in wliioh the Lord's 
glorious presence was manifested, and 
which for the present constituted the 
Shekinah or habitation of the divine Ma- 
jesty, The symbols of God's presence 
are repeatedly in the Scriptures called 
by his name, Thus Uzzah is said, 1 
Chron, 13. 10, to have died 'before God ;' 
whereas in 2 Sam. 0. 7, it is said, 'He died 
by the ark of God.' So the commandment. 
En 33. n, 'Three times in' the year all 
thy males shall appear before the Lord 
God,' is to be understood of appearing 
before the tabernacle or temple, ' tha 
place which the Lord did choose to put 
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before the Loud : -for he hath heard 
your murmutings. 

10 And it ca^iie to pass, as Aaron 
spake unto the whole congiegalion 
of the children of Israel, that they 
looked toward the wilderness, and 
behold, the glory of the Lord <> ap- 
peared itt the cloud. 

11 IT And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying. 

12 pi have heard the mummrings 
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of the children of Israel; speak un- 
to them, saying, qAt even ye shall 
eat flesh, and 'in the morning ye 
shall he filled with bread : and ye 
shall know thatlffm the Loanvour 
God. 

13 Aad it came to pass, that at 
even = the quails came-up, and cov- 
ered the camp: and in the morn- 
ing* the dew lay round about the 



bis name lliere.' Deut. ]a. 6, 6. Be- 
fore (his awful symbol they were now 
oiled to appear, as before a tribunal. 

10. They looked totatrd the vAlder- 
nssi.' In the direction in which they 
were journeying, whither the cloud had 
probably moved in adviuice of 

gregation. IT Tke glory of the Lord 

appeared in thi cloud. Cha!. 'TheGlory 
ofthe Lord was revealed.' AraK.'Aiid 
lo, the Light of the Lord in the cloni 
That is, the Shekinah appeared hi 
new aspect. An unwonted glowing fiery 
bri^tness appeared in the guiding pil- 
lar, which on ordinary occasions pre- 
senlefl to the eye merely an opaque 
towering mass, of cloud, in which the 
divins Majesty was supposed to dwell, 
and did dwell. Its preternatura] re. 
splendent appearance was obviously a 
tpken ofihe displeasare of God towards 
his people. See Remarks above, p. 164 



11, 13. The Lord spake 'unto Mases, 
&c. These two verses are undoubtedly 
designed to acquaint us with the source 
and authority of the annunciation which 
Moses gate v. 6, 7, and thereforB the 
verb 'spake' should be rendered in the 
pluperfect tense, 'bad spoken.' This 
makes the narrativH clear, and super- 
sedes the necessity for which some co"ni. 
msntatMs contend, of transposing these 
versos so as lo bring ihem in immedi. 

alely ailer v. 3. if At even. Heb. .„ ...„^. ... ™j ,,, 

B'ta"lSn ^"'a ien ha-arbayim, between I alight. Wisd. 19, 18, 



the two evenings. Gr. ra ttfoi imnpn. 
Idling; i.e. iu the afternoon, 
in Ei. la. 6. 

lien the quaUa came up. Heb. 
lifflPI SJTi laal hiaselav, the quail (col- 
lect, sing.) come up. The 'quail' is a 
bird of- the gallinaceous kind, some- 
what resembling the partridge. Has- 
selqnist, speaking of the larger species 
of quail, says, 'It is of the size of the 
turtle.dove. I have met with it in the 
wilderness of Palestine near the shores 
ofthe DeadSeaand the Jordan, he tween 
Jordan and Jericho, and in the deserts 
of Arabia PelrEBB. If the food of the 
Israelites was a bTrd, this is certain- 
ly it; being so coBmion in the places 
through which Ihey passed.' Somecora- 
nentators have supposed that the orig- 
aal word liffl OTlou, denoted a species 
■f lofuat, which is well known to have 
constituted anciently an article of food 
amoag the inhabitants of that region, 
and which is in fact eateti by the Arabs 
of the present day. But to this it is an 
'nsuperable objection, that thePsalmist, 
in describing this particular food of the 
Israelites, says, Ps. 78. 37, 'He rained 
Jleah also upon them as dust, and feath- 
ered fowls like as the sand of the sea.' 
They ' came up' from the Arabian Gulf, 
which they fly in the spring in 
great numbers, and are often so latigued 
their passage, and fly so low, as 
an easy prey wherever they 
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14 And when the dew that lay 
Was gone up, behqld, upon the face 
of ^e wilderness there lay " a small 
ronnd thing, as small as the hoar 
ftoSt on the groimd : 






:. Neh. 9.19. 



I XVI. 2(n 

15 And when tlie children of Is- 
ael saw it, they said one to an- 
other. It is loanna: for they wbtnot 
what it was. And Moses said unto 
them, 'This is the bread whidi 
the Loan hath given you to eat. 



up unto tkem, from the scaSoi IheLr con- 
tentment.' Another mitaculons supply 
of quails was granted to the Israelites 
ttbout n year after this, of whicli we 
hare a detailed account, Num. 11. 31— 
35. David probably alludes lo bo tli when 
he saya,pB. 105.40, 'The people asked, 
and he bronght quails, and salisfied 
them with the bread of heaven (the 

manna).' T The deu) lay. Heb. 

ion r03B nflTl hayethah ahikbatk 
hattal, there uus a laying (or layer) of 
dew. Cbal. 'There was a descent of 
dew.' Atab. 'There was a spreading 
of dew.' 
14. And a-hen the dew thai lay was 

gone vp, Sk. Heb. Jan misiD-bi'm 
ixUla^ thilcbath htUtal, and fhe layer of 
deweameup; i.^e. appeared on the sur- 
face of the earth,- without any special 
tefereiice to its originatiiig in the air, 
and much less without intending to con- 
Tey the idea of its evaporation into the 
atmosphere, as our Iranslation has er- 
roneously tendered it. The phrase in 
the original is precisely the same wiih 
that applied to the quail?, v. IS, '^yti 
lion taal hasselav, the quail came up; 
i. e. made its appearance. There is no 
good reason for rendering the particle 1 
and by 'when' as is done inourvergion. 
The trne meaning of the clause must be 
determined by what is more e)g)licitly 
afRrnie,d of the phenomenon. Num. 11. 
9, 'And when the" dew felt npon the 
camp in the night, the manna fell upon 
it ;' from which it does not appear that 
,the ordinary dew first vanished away 
before the manna was seen. On the 
contrary, the substance 'resembling the 
hoar-frost lay upon the dew. It was 
perhaps imbedded thus in the morning 



dew in order that a due degree of moist- 
ure might be imparted to it, and that it 
might be gathered clean and free from 
the dnst or sand of the desert. It was 
made to lall ' upon the fiice of the wil- 
derness,' or without the precincts of the 
camp, proliably because the tamp was 
not so clean a place for the purpose. — 
IT A amall round, thing. Heb. pi 
OEJOn'a dak meh'uepos, from the root 
ppT daMk, signifying (o beat imall or 
fine, to comminute^ to triiurale; and 
hence as an adjective tmalt, minute, 
atom-like. It would seem to have been 
a fine powdered substancCj like flour, 
and perhaps a pretty large miiture of 
dew was necessary to give it suflicient 
coherence to enable Uiem to gather it. 
As to the connected word ObOn!a me- 
huaphoa, though rendered round, it is of 
extremely uncertain sense, occurring no 
wliere else but here, and derived irom 
an unknown root. From a comparisoil 
of the cognate dialects Castell elieitB 
the sense oSbe^, pounded, pulverised] 
Gesenius thai of decorticaium or some- 
thing peaied off; i. e. scaly, flaky; and 
Michaelis that of movi-like, which lal' 
ter Kosenmullei very confidently adoplB 
as the true sense, particularly as it is 
immediately after compared to the hoar- 
frost. But It is still a field- of con- 

]5. Tkey said one to another, I! is 
manna; for they wist not what it v.'oa. 
Heb. kn y^ mdn-hu. The rendeting 
in our Irajislalion is roanifestly ineor. 
rect and contradictory, and should ba 
exchanged for that In the mai^in, 'What 
■ this!' For how could the Israelites 
beignorant whatit was, iflheyat.oniie 
declared it to be tfyinnai JosephtM 
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says eipressly that 
of inlerroga.tion, and io the Septnngint 
, understands it--j-i cnri ravn, u*ot ii 
ikU? It is but pripec !□ rsmarkhere, 
however, thai another, nod perhaps on 
the whole a belter deriTalioa of the term 
itself is. given by most of the Jewish 
and many Christian critics. This is to 
traca its etymology to nia nionaft, to 
prepare, appoint, determine, apporlioii, 
Wheiice by apocope of the last letter 
"jO Dtaiif the same as rnU manah, a 
part, a portion, a prepared aHotoince. 
Thus we itnd the latter employed, 1 
Sam. 1 . 4. 5, 'And wheH the time v/ss 
that EUninah offered, he gave to Penin- 
nah bis wife, and to all hsr sons and 
her daughteiB, portions (n'Tl'a manolS). 
But unio Hannah he gate a worthy por- 
tion {rfl?a manah) for he loved Hannah; 
but the Lord had shut up hsr woDlb.' 
I Sam. 9. S3, 'And Samuel said uiito 
the cook, Bring the portion (Ta72 nut- 
nah) which I gave thee, of which I said 
unto thee, Set it by thee.' Ps. 11. 6, 
' This shall be the portion (TOft me- 
nath) of their cup.' That an abbreTia- 
{ion of.ihe word from rOta manah to "p 
RUtn should occur under the circum- 
stances is Terj natural, as the next word 
begins.with n *> the very letter elided, 
and similar contractions, in regard to 
the verb rU72 manoA pe very common, 
Thne Ps. 61.1, '0 prepare (!» man) 
inercy'and truthfor him.' Jonah, 1. n, 
'Row the Lord had prepared (1^12'' 



nan) a 



rt fish.' 



, 'And th 



kmg appointed ('^"' yeman} thei 
daily provision, &c.' As, therefore, 
both the form and the signification favor 
this etymology, there is, we conceive, 
little hazard in saying with the most 
learned of the Rabbins, that miui sig- 
nifies the food appointed, prepared far, 
and doled dut to the children of Israel 
03 their portion. Such a name was . ap- 
propriate to this.miraculous food, while 
ttore is. something undignified, to say 
the least, in the idea that Ihis super- 
natural aliment should always be called 
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AlthoL^h it is tnie that they did not 
distinctly know what it was when it 
appeared, and they had no particular 
name by which to eitprese it, yet they 
had been assured by Moses, terse IS, 
that they should be satisfied with food, 
and they accordingly conjectured that 
what they saw Vas ^e portion intend- 
ed for them from heaven, and applied 
to it the proper termibreiprcssing that 
idea. — It can scarcely be necessary to 
inform the reader that attempts have 
been made to identify this manna with 
the natural juices or gums of certain 
trees or shrubs to which the name has 
been given. The stroi^est claim to 
identity applies to the substance called 
by the Arabs mann, of which the fullest 
accoimt is given by Burckhardt (Tour in 
the Peninsula of Mount. Sinai). Speak- 
ing of theWady el SheUth, to the north 
of Mount Berb^jheaays, 'It is the only 
valley in the peninsula of Sinai where 
this tree grows, at present, in any great 
r^uantity ] though small bushes of Jt arp 
here and there met-with in other parts- 
It is from the tarfa that the manna is 
-obtained. This substance is called by 
the Bedouins, morm, and accurately re- 
sembles the description of manna given 
in the Scriptmes. In the month of June, 
it drops from the thorns of tbe^tamarisk 
upon the fallen twigs, leaves, and thoms 
which always cover the ground beneath 
that tree in the natural state ; the manna 
is collected before sunrise, when it is 
coagulated; but it dissolves as soon as 
the sun shines upon it. The Arabs clean 
away the' leaves, dirt, etc., which ad- 

Goarae piece of cloth, and put it in 
leathern skins ; in this way they pre- 
serve it till the following year, and use 
it as they do honey, to pour over un- 
leavened bread, or to dip their bread 
into. I could nbt learn that they evet 
made it into cakes or loaves. The man- 
na is found only in years when copioas 
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lains have fallen; sometimes it is not 
produced at all. Isawnoneofitemong 
the Arabs, but I obtained a small pjeta 
of the. last year's produce, in the eon- 
vent (of Mount Sioai) where, haTing 
beenjiept in the cool shade aa^ moder- 
ale temperature of that place, it had be- 
come quite solid, and formed a small 
cike ; it became soft when kept some 
time in the hand i if placed in the sim 
for iiTe minutes, it dissohed ; hut when 
restored to a cool place, it became solid 
again in a quarter of an hour. In the 
which the Arabs gathi 






B that s 



of hardness 



■which, will ftllow of ils baing pounded, 
as tlie Isntelitaa are said to have done, 
in [Jum. h. 8. Its color is a dirty yel- 
low, and the piece which I saw was still 
mised with bits of tamarisk leaves ; its 
taste is agreeable, somewhat aromatic, 
and as sweet as honey. If eaten in any 
considerable quantity, it is said to he 
slightly purgative. The quantity of 
manna collected at presentj even in sei 
sons when the niost copious rains fal 
is trifling, perhaps not amounting 1 
more than five or six hundred poundi 
It is entirely consumed among Iho Bf 
douins, who consider it the groatct 
damtywhich their country affords. The 
harvest is usually in June, and lasts for 
abpiit sr% weeks.'-r-'Tha 
ever, that asy species of vegetable gum 
is the manna of the Scriptures, appears 
so totally irreconcilable with the Mo- 
saic narrative, that, notmthstanding the 
learned names which may ha cited in 
support of the coiijectme, it cann 
safely admitted as any explanati( 
the miracle. It is expsssly said, that 
the manna was rained from heaven; that 
when tiie dew appeared, it also appear- 
ed lying^ on the surface of the ground, 
' a sinaltj.round thing, as sm^ as the 
hoar-frost,' fjika coriander seed, and its 
color like a pearl ;' that it fell hut six 
days in the week, and that a double 
quantity fell on the sixth day; that 
what was gatliered on the first five days 
!8* 



le offensive and bred worms if 
kept above one day, while that which 
was gathered on the sixth day kept 
sweet for two days; that the people 
had never seen it before, which could 
not possibly be the case with either 
wild-honey or gum-arabic ; that it was 
a substance which admitted of being 
ground in a handmilt or pounded in a 
mortar, of being made into cakes and 
baked, and that it tasted like wafers 
made ivith honey ; lastly, that it con- 
tinued fdlii^ for the forty years that 
the Israelites abode in the wilderness, 
but ceased on their arriving at the bord- 
ers of CannEui. To perpetuate the re- 
membtance of the miracle, a-pot of the 
manna was to be laid up by the side of 
the ark, which clearly indicates (he ex- 
traordinary nature of the production. 
In no one respect does it correspond to 
the modem manna. The latter does not 
fall from beayen, it is not deposited with 
the deff, but eiudes from the trees when 
punctured, and is to be found Only in 
ll(e particular spots where those ^trees 
abound; it could not, therefore, have 
supplied the Israelites with food in the 
more arid parts of the desert, where 
they most required it. Thegums, more- 
over, flow only for about a month in the 
year; they neither admit of being ground, 
pounded, or baked ; Ihey do not breed 
worms ;andlheyare not peculiar to the 
Arabian wilderness. Others have sup- 
posed the manna lo have been a fal and 
thick honey-dew, and that this was the 
wild-honeywhichJohn the Baptist lived 
upon — a supposition worthy cf being 
ranked with the monkish legend of St. 
John's bread, or the locust-tree, and 
equally showing^an entire ignorance of 
the nature of the country. It requires 
the IsraoEtes to have been constantly in 
the neighborhood of trees, in the midst 
of a wildemesa often bate of ail vege- 
tation. Whatever 'the manna was, it 
was clearly a substitute for bread, and it 
is expressly called meat, or food. The 
abundant supply, the periodical suspen- 
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,16. ir This is the thiogwKich the 
LoR» hath coiamanded, Gather of 
it every man according to his 
ing: yaa omer for every man 

ling to the nuni' 

s, take ye every 
which are m his teats. 
17 And the children of Israel did 



sion of it, and tte pBculiatily attaching 
to the sixth daj's supply, it must at all 
events be admitted, were preternatural 
ftcls, andfacls not leBs extraordinary 
tlian that the substance also should be 
of an unknown and peculiar description. 
The credibility of IKe sacred narrative 
cannot receive the slightest addilion of 
*vidence from any attempt to ex " 
the miracle by natural causes. That 
nanrative would lead any plain render 
to cipccl tliat the manna should no 
longer be found to exist, having ceased 



.o fall u 



s of 3,(X 



ct that the Arabs give that n 
totbe juice of the tarfa, the vali 
their authority may be estimated by the 
pulpit of Moses and the footstep of Mo- 
hammed's camel. The cause of Reve- 
lation has less to fear from the assaults 
of open infideU, than from sucb ill- 
jui^d attempts of skeptical philoso- 
phers, lo square the sacred narrative by 
their notions of probability. The, giv- 
ing of the manna Was either a miracle 
or a fable. The proposed eiplanation 
makes it a mjitnte of both. It admits 
the fact of a divine interposition, yet 

orembelUshed account of it. It requires 
uS to 'believe, that the scripture history 
is at once true and a complete misre- 
presentation,' and that the golden vase 
of manna was designed to perpetuate 
the simple fact, that the Israelites lived 
for forty years upon 
miracle, as related by Moses, is surely 
more credible than ' > • . 

Modefa 



80, and gathered, some more, some 

18 And when they did mete it 
with an omer, ^he that gathered 
mnchhadnothingover, andhe tiiat 
gathered little had no lack ; they 
gathered every man according lo 
his eating. 



liSK iDi Icphi Ohio, according to Ihe 
movlh ftf kis eaiirag; i. e. as much as 
would bo sufficient ibt his daily con- 
sumption. See Note on Ex, ]3. 4. 

V An omer for every tnan. ,Heb, IKiS 
Ti'iiA'^iomerlo.ggTilgoMh, an omfr for 
an fteod ; the head being put for the 
whole person, as in Ei; 38. 26. An 
omer was about three quarts English 

measure, IT According lo the titan- 

ber of your persons. Heb. 'iBOS 
ha^ifllDB; mispar napktholhekem, the 
number of your souls. See Note on 
Gen. 12, 5. 
17. Gathered contc more, some lest. 

Heb.ttij'nam mian lopii ytmetu 

hamwarbek ve-kantmamil, Ihey ^her- 
ed, (both) he that multiplied and he thai 
diminished] correc^y rendered, as to 
the sense, in our translation, ' some 
more, some less.' Paul,2 Cor.8.13— 15, 
thus alludes to this circumstance ; Tor 
n not that other men be eased and 
ye burdened. But by an equality , that 
LOW at tliis time your abundance may 
le a supply for their wants, that their 
ibundance also may be a supply for yoiir 
vanis ; that there may be equahty: As 
I is'wrilten, He tl^t hath gathered 
much, had nothing overi and he that 
had gathered little had no lack ;' from 
which it is inferred by some that when 
iny one had gathered more than his due 
share he gave the overplus to those who 
had gathered less. Olliers however sup- 
pose that the whole quantity gathered 
by any one family was first put into a. 
common mass and then measured out to 
the several individuals composing the 
household. 
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10 And. Moses eaid, Let no man 
leave of it till- the momiog. 

20 NotwithstBnding^ they heark- 
ened not unto Moses ; but some of 
them Irft of it until the morning, 
and it bred woims, and stank r and 
Moses was wroth with them. 

21 And they gathered it every 
morning, every mtai accOTding to 
his eating: smd when the sun wax- 
ed hot it mehed. 

■22 IT And it came to pass, JAa( on 
the sixth day they gathered twice 

IS, I4I no mm leave of it. It is uol 
implied by this that every man icas im. 
pertously commanded to eat at all events 
every particle which he gathered ; but 
that if any portion of it was left, in- 
stead ofbeing reserved for future use, 
it should-he immediately thrown away. 
. SO.BfcredUBrHM. Heb.biyjin&lil 
iKUydrum tolaim, wormed wurmj, or 4«i 
oAundatUiy, or crawled it/ith icarma. 

aa. Anditaime lopaaa, &c. If it be 
asked why this matter was brouglit to 
Moses, we know of no other answer 
than that the people were taken by sur- 
prise at the great quantity which they 
found that they had gathered. Findii^ 
upon measuring it, that upon the sUth 
day they had collected a *muoh as two 
emers for a nian, they had recourse to 
Moses to know 



His B] 



lately 



follows. There is no reason that thf 
surprise should surprise us, for altliotigh 
this fact of the fall of the double quan- 
tity of manna had been announced to 
Moses, V. 5, it does not appear that it had 
bsen presiously declared to the people; 
or if the direction had been given to 
collect a douMe quantity on the sisth 
day, it does not appear that the Ttamn 
of it had been declared. 

S3. This is that vihicli Ihe Lord hoik 
stM. That is, this double quantity on 
the sixth day is according to whst the 
Lord hath said, v. 5, thoi^h, as before 
remarked, it had been said to Moses, 



as much bread, two omers .for one 
man: andall the rulers of '^e con- 
gregation came and told Moses. 

23 And he said imto them. This 
is that which the Lord hath said, 
To-morrow is ' the rest of the hoiy 
sabbatll unto th^ Lons: bake that 
which ye vrill bake tcday, and 
seetjietliat ye will seethe; and thai 
which remainelh over, lay up for 
you to be kept ontil the mommg. 






19. I 



and not to the people. IT Toinorroiu 

U the rest of the holy sabbath unto the 

Lord. Heb. mn''ii Dip tav iinao 

'-!!ii'>Z,ehai>biithonaha3>bath kodesh labo- 
vah maJiar, the aabbati»ia, the mbbalh 
of holiness to the Lard, ie (o-morrowj. 
That. is, the season of rtst or ceisation, 
appointed at the crwilion. to be kept 
holy to the Lord, as explained on Gen, 
3. S. But as the Ueb. TOB skabbath is 
retained by the Holy Spirit in the form 
of the Gr, aaa^arav, edtibaion, Mat. 13. 
5, S, so the apostle iu Heb. 4. 9, em- 
ploys the corresponding "^inaiD shab- 
iaihon, here used in the form of the Gr. 
aaBBa^irrfiit siMotismos, which is by in- 
terpretation reat. Although the law 
was noti yet givenj yet it is clear that 
the sabbath had been previously ob- 
served. Ha does not say 'To-morrow 
shall or will be, but, to-morrow is the 
rest of the holy sabbath unto the Lord.' 
The institution is recognised as ono al- 
ready Biisting, but its 'observance is 
now in a manner renewed and enjoined 
with mote express particularity, per- 
haps from its having fallen into much 
neglect among the laraelites. The pre- 
sent was in fact a very suitable occasion 
to remind them of its obligation ; for 
they would now have an opportunity to 
notice the miraculons seal of regard 
which God was pleased to put upon it. 

IT Bake that which ye wilt bake to 

day,tiC. That is, bake or boil lo-day 
whatever you wish to have so dressed 
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S4 And they laid -it up lUl the 
morning, as Moses bade r and it did 
not ii stink, .neither wa3 there any 
worm therein. 

25 And Moses said, Eat that 
day; for to-day is a sabbath m 
the Lord ; to-day ye shall not fi 



for lo-morroiv'a proTision. In like man- 
ner, thB spirit of Ihe Christian he well 
as of the Mosaic ecrmomy requires that 
no work shall ije done on the satbath, 
whichcan as well be done the day before . 
34. And they laid It Up, &o. The 
result was now fsUnd to be directly the 
reverse of what had been eipetienceil 
inaforiaercasejT.SO, when a portion 
of ichad been kept contrary to. the df- 
vinaprecept. That which was laid by, 
in Imposition to a command, pntrtfied 
and stank, while that which was kept 
>R obedience to a command, rem 






r go n 



This intermission of the 
manna on the sereiith day was an irre- 
fragable proof thai it was not prodnced 
by mtural causea ; and it would be a 
striking, attestation to the sanctity which 
he had attached to that day. It is 
scarcely possible to avoid drawing the 
inference from this, that the attempt 
to procure for ourselTes any advantage 
by doing on tile holy sahbalh the appro- 
priate work of the week-time, will prove 
abortive. Every thing is beautiful, and 
we may add, prosperous, in its season, 
and only then. 

37. And it came lo pais thel tkere 
vrent out, &o. Tliere were probably 
some who were disposed to put Moses' 
words to the test, and ascertain from ex- 
periment whether h^ prediction would 
hold good. Theywerenodoubt prompt- 
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sabbath, in 11 

37 ITAnd it came to pass, that 
there went out some of the-people 
on the seventh ,day for to gather, 
and they fouod none. 

28 And the Lokd said unto Mo- 
ses, How long J refuse ye to keep 
my commandments and my laws? 

would &in satisfy themselves whether 
the manna would corrupC by being kept 
over till the next morning, and accord- 
ingly laid tjy a portion for that purpose. 
There can be no question thai this con- 
duct in both cases was highly offensive 
to God, as it showed a practical distrust 
of his veracity. 

28. And the Lord said anlo JHoaea, 
Stq, Moses himself was nof disobedi- 
ent, but he was the ruler of a disobedi- 
ent people, and God cliargcs tlie offence 
upon him with the rest, that he might 
the more warmly charge it upon them. 
The language would naturally have the 
elTect to make him feel liimself invested 
with a greater responsibility as to 
wntcbii^ over the spirit and deportment 
of the people, whose eollectite person 

he sustained in his own. V Let no 

man go out of Ml place. That is, out 
of the camp of Israel. It is not an ab- 
solute prohibition of all locomotion on 
the sabbath, as it was lawful to attend 
their holy convocations and their meet- 
gs in the sym^ogue, Lev. 33. 3. Acts, 
.21. But they were especially inler- 
cted on that day from going abroad 
order to gather manna. The genera! 
rule adopted by the Jews iic regarij to 
avelling on the sabbath was, that, the 
istance to bo considered lawful should 
ot extend beyond the suburbs, of a 
Lly, which was ordinarily the space of 
vo thousand cubits, of about three 
quarters of an Ei^lish. mile. Tlins 
Monnt Olivet was a sabbath.day's jour- 
ney from Jerusalem, which is luiown to 
have been about a mile. 
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29 See, for tliat the Lord hath 
eiven you the sabbath, therefore 
he giTeth you. on the sixth day the 
bread of two days: abide ye every 
man ia his place, let no man go 
out of his place on the seventh day. 

30 So the people rested on the 
Seventh day. 

31 And the house of Israel called 
the n'ame thereof Manna : and « it 
was like coriander-seed, white ; and 
the taste of it was like wafers 
marfe with honey. 

33 1[And Moses said, This IS. the 

thing which the Loud commandeth , 

iN umMl. 7,8. 

30. So the peoplereated on lie aevenlh 
lioji. Not onlyonlhia particular sab- 
bath, after being fraatrated in seeking 
Tor manna, hut also uniformly on the 
saTenth day during lliB whole course of 
their sojourning. It is a virtual inti- 
mation nf the restored regular dbserr- 
ancs. and sanctitication of the sabbath, 
which had previously no doubt, during 
the bond^e, gone into desuetude. 

31. Jt mm like coriander seed. It 
resembled this seed in shape and size, 
but in color it is eipressly said, Num. 
11. 6, to have resembled the bdellium, 
which from this passage it ts evident 
was vMte. When baked it is said, 
Num. 11. 8, to have, had the taste oi' 
'iissh oil.' But in its native stale, when 
first collected, its taste is here inti- 
mated to have resembled that of honey- 
wafers. " 

33.. FiU am maer of U to be kepi. 
That the memory of signal mercies to 
one generation should be perpetuated 
for the benefit of another, is doubtless 
the principle on which this precept is 
founded. By a method which was in 
itself miraculous, God purposed that 
posterity should see the bread on which 
hie people were sustained for forty 
years, and also hov much was allotted 
for each man's portion. They would 
then he able to hear witness that their 
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an omer of it to be kept for 

your generations; that they may 
see the bread wherewjlh I have 
fed you in tlie wilderness, when I 
brought you forth from.the land of 
Egypt. 

33 And Moses said unto Aaron, 
f Take a pot, and put an omer full 
of manna therein, and Jay it up be- 
fore the LosD, to be kept for youi 
generations. 

. 34 As the Lord commanded Mo- 
ses, so Aaron laid it up etiefore the 
Testimony, to be kept. 






iGod 



uted to hard fare 
e, and could thus 
I Israel, whether 



grateful.^— The idea that the manna was 
a mere natural production, is amply re- 
futed by this injunction. For where was 
the necessity or propriety of preaecsing 
a specimen of that which nature con- 
tinued to produce ? 

33. Take a pot, &c. The orieinal 
word, which occurs no where else hat 
here, signifying simplyapo^ or urn, is 
rendered by the Sept. 'golden pot,' and 
this rendering is adopted by the apostle, 

Heb. 9. 4. IT Lay it np iefore the 

Lard. That is, before the Ark of the 
Testimony, (he symbol of the divine 
presence, as is clearly evinced in the^ 
ensuiog verse. This Ark was not indeed 
yet constructed, hat the history was 
written and perhaps the command given 
after it ims made, and the fact is in- 
troduced here out of its natural order, 
because the sacred writer would now 
conclude all that he had to say respect- 

34. Aaron laid it before the Teati- 
mony. That is, before the Ark of the 
Testimony, which in this connexion is 
evidently equivalent to 'before the Lord' 
intheprecedingverse. It is here called 
tha 'testimony,' instead of tho 'ark of 
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5. And the childieu oC.Israel 
t manna W forty years, ' until ihey 
1 a. land inhabited: they 

the borders o: 
36 Mow ail o; 
of an ephah. 



)us. [B. c. im. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

AND a all the congregation of 
tfie children of laraerjourney- 
ed from the wilderness of Sin, af- 
ter their iourneys, according to the 
commandment of the Lord, and 
piiched in Kephidim: and there 



the testimony,' its usual apjjelli 
by the same kind of ellipsis by which 
'covanant' is used Gen, 17. 10, for Ihe 
'sign oC the cimenaril.' See, Note in. 

35. The Childreit nf Israel did 
monno forty yeara.. Notwithstanding 
all.thBir provocations, ■which were gi 
and olten repeated, yet the manna, 
grand staple of their subsi^tenca, oe 
failed. Wflfaiow not on the whole 
the -manna is fairly entitled to be c 
sidered the neatest of the Old Testa- 



related i)y Moses, actually 
e as great, or greater, 'to fill 
ndweare therefore content 



scriptural nc 



actes.. 






miracle, but an astonishing combinati 
of many. Tt was a regular supply of 
food, B substitute for com, during nearly 
forty years. It fell around the camp of 
the IsraeUles regularly, in all places 
and at all seasons, during all their re- 
move. Tiw supply, which was regular- 
ly intermitted once ill every ireek, was 
compensated by a double supply the 
preceding day. It became unfit for use 
if feept to the neit day, and yet, once a 
week, it might be kept for two days. 
And when the miracle was about to be 
diBContinned, as no longer fiecessary, a 
pot fall of it was directed to be laid 
aside, and preserved as a memorial tn 
future generations. All these marvel- 
lous ciicumslances are not mere ab- 
stract qualities of the manna, but his- 
ioricai facta — facta inseparably inter- 
woven with the history of the chosen 
people. It is surely then an attempt of 
no common hardihood, though it, has 
been made, to endeavor to bring this 
sublime set of miracles within the: hmit 
ofa natural probability. But, in truth, 
every effort made to eiplain away the 



CHAPTER XVII. 
1. And all the cengregation — jour- 
neyed—and piiched in EepMdim. From 
the station in the wilderness of Sin, 
where the manna began to fail,, the 
Israelites continued their journey over 
a sandy and stony region, intersected 
by the beds of nnmerons torrents, which 
ate pariactly dry eicept in the seasons 
of rain, when some of them are filled 
with water to the depth often or twelve 
feet. Eicept at that season water ia 
scarce ; and by the usual and nearest 
route, which is generally supposed to 
be that talica by the Israelites, water 
occurs only at two places before reach- 
ing Wady Feiran. Upon comparing the 
present narrative with the fuUer details 
given Num. 3B, wa find that two sta 
ions, viz. Dophkah and Alush, are eo-' 
.irelf omitted here, which are men- 
tioned there as resting-places hetveui. 
the desert of Sin and Repbidim. The 
first of these is probably the Wady 
Naszeb, still a favorite station for trav- 
on account of the combined ad- 
vantages of a well of good water aud 
the shelter of a large impending rock. 
'Shady spots like this,' says Burck- 
hardt, 'are well known to the Arabs ; 
ind as the scanty feline of the acacia, 
he only tree in which these valleys 
iboUnd, afTords no shade, lliey take ad- 
vantage of such rocks, and regulate 
their journey in such a way aa to be 
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which 



p)as no waier for the 

2 b Wherefore ike people did chide 
with Moses, and said, Give " " " 

'Nunil). 80.3, 4. 

a,bUi' to lea^h lliem at noon, t 
lake llieir siesta' — a circumstoao 
reminds one of the salis&ctioii with 
which ' the shadow of a great rock in d. 
weary land' is mentioned ty tie prophet, 
Is. 33. 3. The other Btatioii may have 

■ been at Wady Boodra, where there is a 
spring of good water, though from its 
being somewiiat aside from the com- 
mon road, and often choked with sand. 
It has escaped the notice of most travel- 
lers. The next rest of the host was at 
Kephidim, where no water could be 
foiuid. The determinatioa of this 
tloQ is important from its bearing i 
VI alleged locality of modern tii 
which is said to contain the identical 
rock smitten by Mosas for the supply 

-of water to the IsraeHtes. There is, 
we think, the greatest reason to ques- 
tion the truth of this tradition, ihoi^h 
very ancient ; hut to go fuUy into the 
ailment would rec[nire a more extend- 
ed detail of particulars relative to the 
topt^aphy of the entire Sinai region, 
ttuui our iiniits will allow. We must 
therefore content ourselves with refer- 

, ring the reader to the able discusBions 
of the Pictorial Sibte on the subject. 
H)e will there find abundant reason to 
believft that the traditirin which makes 
the rock of Bephidim to be among the 
higher sommitsof Sinai,andatthevery 
foot of Mount St. Catherine, where there 
is plenty of water, to he ^together er- 

rone<aiB. IT According to the com- 

thandment qf (Ae Lord. Heb. no jp 
mn^ al pi Tehoiiak, at the mouth of 
JeKpvah. They are said to have 'jour- 
ileyed at the 'mouth' or 'commandment' 
of the Lord, because they followed the 
direction of the cloudy pillar, pausing 
when it paused, and moving whan it 



ter that W8 may drink. And Mo- 
ses said unto them. Why chide ye 
with me ? wherefore do ye = tempi 
the Lord ? 



moved. That this is to be understood 
by the phrase 'commandment of the 
Lord,' is evident from Num. 9. 18, 19. 
'At Ike commandment qf tht Lord (JlS 
mlTi ■'S) the children of Israel joui-- 
neyed, and at the .coiamandiqent of the 
Lord they pitched: as long as the dead 
abode upon the tabernacle they rested 
in their tents. And when the. cloud lar- 
ded aloiig upon tlie tabernacle many 
days, then the children of Israel kept 
the charge of the Lord, and journeyed 
not. And so it was, when the, cloud 
was a few days upon the tabemacje ; 
according to the commandment of the. 
Lord they abode in their tents, and ac- 
cording to .(ho commandment of the Lord 
they journeyed.' Though journeying by 
the commandment, or under the expreaa 
guidance of the Lord, yet they are con- 
ducted to a scene of extreme trial and 
distress; showing that the mere &ct of 
our being in the way of om duty is no 
certain security against the occurrence, 
of trouble. God may have wise-though 
inscrnlable reasons for bru^i^ his 
pilgrims Irom Sin to .Rephidim, from 
hunger to thirst. 

2. Tht, people did chide wif A Hoaei. 
Heb. aT^I va-yarebi from the root 31*1 
rub which signifies lo strive, contend, 
titigfUej usually by reproachful words, 
thoi^h somettines by deeds, as Gen. 49. 
33. Ex.31. 18. 1 Sam. 16. 6. In this 
case the impatience and irritation of 
their. spirits vented itself in violent re- 
proaches against Moses, and they chal- 
lenge him to supply them with water, 
as if he had the command of springs and 
i and could summon them up at 
will, and produce effects in the desert 10 
■ " jh Omnipotence alone is equal. As 
former occasion, they now also muc- 
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3 And tlie people thirsted there 
for water ; and tne people ^ 
mured against Moses, and 
Wherefore js this that thou, hast 
brought us up out of Egypt to kill 



mured against him for Mngir^ them 
out of Egypt, as if, instead of de ' ' 
ing, he designed to sliif them, 
children, and catlie with thirst. Theit 
rage ^d malice at length n 
a pitch, llial tliey were 'almost ready 
to Btone him;' and yet we are to re 
member that they had been, a very shor 
time before, supplied with food directly 
from the hand of God himself j thoy 
were feeding upon that food every day; 
and' they were daiZy led by the mira- 
culous pillar of cloud, which was a sen- 
sible token that tlie lesponsihiUty of 
their route rested not upon Moses, but 
upon God. Into such gross absurdities, 
as well as flagrant wrongs, do the 
fierce demands of appetite hurry sinful 
men, prompting them to act like mad- 
men, casting about fire brands, arrows, 
and death, among their best friends. 
•Though he had commanded the clouds 
from above, and opened the doors of 
hearen, and had rained down manna 
upon them to eal, and had given them 
of llie corn of heaven. For all this 
they smned eliU, and believed not for 
his wondrous works.' Yet in tiis com- 
plaining and murmuring multitude wo 
see but an epitome of the race. Theu' 
conduct is but too faitliful a picture of 
what large hodies of men are continu- 
ally disposed to do, even to quarrel the 
most with those from whom they have 
received the greatest benefits, and to be 
ready to seek their death, as soon as 
they meet with the least disappoint- 
meats of their desires. Thus it was in 
after ages with the divine Benefactor of 
the world. ' Many geod works have 
I showed you from my Father ; for 



us and our children and our cattle 
with thirst. 
4 And Moses " cried unto the 
Lord saying, "What shall I do unto 
this people f ihey be almost ready 
to f stone me. 



which of these works do ye stone m^!' 

IT AndMases said rnilo them, So. 

Under these trying circumstances, Mo- 
ses retains his characteristic calmness. 
He indeed reproves them i he shows 
them upou whom their murmurings re- 
flected J but lie does not denounce them ; 



he doe. 



:t rage » 



; but 



mply expostulates with them upon the 
ess of cbidmg toiYA Mm 
wliich he had'no hand in 
■IT Wherefore do ye tempt 
the lord ? Why do yo tempt the Lord 
by dialrustmg his providential care and 
■ indne8S,andbymurmuring against his 
luiisters? p'hy do ye act as if ye 
■ould try him, and sea whether he will 
e provoked to come out in some severe 
judgment against you ? 

3. To kUl us and our children. Heb. 
'!» ETiSl in» niani' lehamith MAi 
banaij to kill me and my sona ,- 
1 of as one man. 'To kjll' here is 
properly ' lo make lo die,' tliat is, to 
sufier to die ; to bring into circiim- 
s which would expose to death. ' 
Ind Moses cried unto ike Lord, 
saying, &c. The present was an emer- 
gency on which Moses might very prop- 
erly adopt the Psalmist's motto, 'What 
afraid I will trust in thee.' 
Thetornients of extreme thirst tend very 
much to work men up to desperation, 
er their passions fierce and un- 
goveMable. We easnot doubt that Mo- 
eswasnowin real perilofhie life. But 
e had before this learned where his 
rue refuge lay, and to that he betakes 
imself. He pours out his complaint lo 
iod as to a frieod, a father, a guardian, 
guide. He begs of him to direct him 
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5 Arid tile Lokd said unto Moses, 
bGo on before the people, and take 
with ihee of the elders of Israel : 
and tty rod, wherewith h thou 
smofeSt the river, take in thine 
hand, and go. 

»Eiat.a6. Sch-T-M. Nuinb.BO.8. 
how to act in this emergency, for he is 
himself utterly at a loss. This is the 
true import of his words, 'What shaii I 
do unto this people? They imply no- 
tbmg vindictive;, they are not a ques- 
tion touching the maimer in which hs 
Ghonld mbst - ti&^ctually punish them, 
but siinply regard the propei deport- 
ment for him lo ohserve under the cir- 
EuniBtanceB, How unspeakable ilie com- 
fort of bavit^ sucH a sanctuary and su<^ 
ait oracle to flee to when out' i 
suspected, our good, evil Epokon of, our 
conduct CBviled, and our patience tri- 
ed ! How litvored is be whom the Lord 
hides in his pavilion from the strife of 
tongues ! 

5. And theZord si^d unto Moses, &c. 
However much we have trembled for 
Moses in this aitremity, we are prompt- 
ed, on reading ibis verse, to tremble stiti 
more for VHase murmuring, unbelieving, 
rebellious Israelites. We beat the voice 
of God commanding his servejit lo take 
the omiaous rod with which he had 
luUiaed and broken Bgypt, and we aa- 
tidpate that it is now to be'^ instru- 
mtot of inflicting^ some fearful chas:. 
tis^edt ilpfM Ills' guilty people. We 
cm" scarcH' le^ss an inward shudder 
in aWicipadtin of tlie sequel. But how 
speedily are onr apprehensions calmed? 
The rod is io be assumed for a porpose 
of mercy and not of wrath. It is to 
sHdte, not a sinful people, balafiinty 
rock. It is td draw forth, not a stream 
af blood ftoni the heart of the offender; 
but a stream of water to cool his tongue, 
and to restore his fainting frameJ How 
invaldntary- the exclamation, ' Snrely, 
d Lord, thy waysare not as our ways,' 

nor thy thougbtE as onr thoughts !' 

Vol.. 1 19 



6 i Behold, I will stand befor« 
thee there upon the roek in Horeb ; 
and thou shalt smite tiie roct, and 
there shall come water out of it, 
tliat [he people may drink. And 



IT Go on iefort (lu fettple. Go even in 
the midst of their r^ge, and beforS their 
thirst is relieved; fear not to advance 
boldly at the head of the host, and trust 

to my arm for prolectiori. ^ir Take 

vdth thet of fke elderi. As if the mass 
of iha people had rendered tliemstilves 
unworthy of being the sjiectatoi^of such 
a ^orious miracle.—: — f Aiid thy 'rod, 
whereviilh tluiv anaoliit tki river'. He 
does not say, ' the rod which Was turlied 
into a serpent,' or ' the lod with which 
thou didst work wonders',' but he makea 
speiaa! mention of the ntiracle wroifght 
upon the waters cif the Nilej because a 
somewhat similar one viss nbw 19 tie 
effected. 

. 6; Behold] 1 1MB staad before tliee 
there. That is, the cloudy pillar, the 
symbol of my presence, shall stand l>e- 
fote tliea there. Gc. 'Istand there lie- 
fore ihou coma to the rode.' It isim- 
pKed that the cloud should go before, 
and stationing itself on the spotwhere 
the miracle was to he perfbrined eliould 
the arrival of Moses add the elij. 
ist as the st^ pointed out rtiS birih 
oftihrisf. — ^¥ Upon the r'oeu &i 
Htireb. The atgumeUtsadduCed' above 
relation'to the true' site of ReiiSidimj 
reqiuie that We shonld Ui^eiStiuid by 
'Horeb' not so much a particular moun- 
tain as a mouritainouB district of con- 
siderailBesteiit in irfiich l3iB Sinai group 

was situated. IT Muesdid aa in the 

sigUofSie ddera ofliraiti. The elders 
therefore' were the only eye-WItne¥^es 
<f the miracle of the siJiiting' of &e 
roCk, nliich was performed in a retired 
place, pointed out by the statiort of the 
cloud, whence the waters flowed lit c'O- 
pious streams to the camp. The eiders 
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Moses did so in tlie sigiit of the 
elders of Israel. 

7 And he called the 'name of the 
place 1' Massah, and Meribah, be- 
cause of ihe chiding of the children 

KNuinli.SO.iS. Ps. ei.r *95. 9. Hobr. 
8,8. 

would be able satisfeclorily to testify 
that there was previously no spring or 
ceseiroir of water in the place, and that 
the present supply was produced solely 
bythemigbtypowerof God. Inregard 
to the apostie's allusion to this incident, 
1 Cor. 10. 1 — 3,.the reader is referred to 
Mr. Barnes' Note on that passage. 

t. He called the name of llic place 
Mtamh onri Jtferiboft. 'Massah' signi- 
fies templiaion, and 'Meribali' (hiding, 
or strife. The latter word is rendered 
in. the Greek verBion by iiapm 
iitler contenlian, which in the 
tnuiBlBlion, Heb.S.S, is rendered, 'pro- 
vscation ;' 'Harden not your hearts as 
in the ynjeoeoiion, in the day of tempta- 
tion in tliB wilderness.' T Saying, 

hAhe Lord among us ornotl Itisnol 
perhaps to be understood ihat they ut- 
tered with their lips these precise words, 
hut such was Ihe language of tktir coi 
duct. In lite manner when our Savii 
SbJs, Mat. ]2. 37, 'By thy imrdt tht 
Shalt be justified, and by thy word3 thou 
Shalt be condemned,' his meaning 
that they shall be judged by ao(i 
which have the force of language; 
lions.which express the truth as clearly 
as words could do It. Temptation 
God and contention with his servan 
are very closely connected tc^etbt 
and no provocation does God more high- 
ly resent, than to base his gracious prci 
ence with his people called in queslioi 

8, Then came Amaiek^ ond fought 
with Israeli implyii^ that they came 
from some' distance for this purpose, 
and consequently that Israel was not at 
tbis time encroaching upon tlieir terri- 
tories, and thus giting occasion for the 
Ulaek- Hitherto nothing has been said 
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of Israel, aod because thev tempt- 
ed the LoBB, saying. Is the Lord 
among us, or not ? 
8 1[ t Then came Amalek, and 
fought with Israel in Kephidim, 



if the inhabitants of the Sinai penin- 
ula; no clew accordingly has been fur- 
nished that might inform us how they 
afiected by the recent transactions, 
ith what feelings they regarded the 
advance of the vast Hebrew host mlo 
thefinestpartofthe country. We now 
bear of them. It appears that not only 
the peninsula, but the adjoining deserts 
towards the south of Palestine, were 
occnpied by an extensive and powerful 
tribe, of Bedouin habits, called Amalek. 
ites. The fine valley of Feiran was 
ihen doubtless, as now, the principal 
seal of those who occupied the penin- 
sula ; and indeed the Arabic historians 
preserve the tradition that the valley 
contained ancient towns and settlements 
of the Amalekites. There are some 
ruins of an old city which they say was 
Faran or Faran, and that it WM found- 
ed by and belonged to ihe Amalofeites ; 
and they affirm that the numerous eica- 
vations in the mountains near, were the 
sepulchres of that people. (Matrizi in 
Burckhardt, p. 617.) Feirom, the name 
of this -valley is undoubtedly the same 
as the Paran of the Scriptures, whicii 
we know is espressly applied to Mount 
Sinai, Deut, 33. 2. These Amalekites 
were the posterity of Esau, and were no 
doubt prompted in this assault by the 
heVeditary hatred of that race which 
had become possessed of the birth-right 
and the blessing lost by their father. 
Theirmalice,whichmaybe said to have 
run in the blood, was probably somewhat 
eiasperated at this time ty seeing the 
promises to Israel working towards an 
accomplishment. And they may have 
been aware, moreover, of the wealth, 
the spoils, of Egypt, with which the 
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9 And Moses said unto •» Joshua, 
.Choose us out men, 
fi^hc with Amalek: 
will stand on tlie lop of the hill 
with "the rod of God in my hand, 

10 So Joshua did as Moses had 
» railed Jesus. Acts 7. 4S. Hebr. 4 
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said to him, and fought with Ama- 
leli ; and Moses, Aaron, and Hur, 
went up to the top of the hill. 

IV Andit came to pass, when Mo- 
ses n held up his hand, that Israel 
prevailed: and when he let down 
his hand, Amalek prevailed.. 

" Jam, 5. 16. 



Hebrews were now laden. But how- 
sver t)us was, cerlain it is thB.t ive fiod 
not Che slightest hint of any proTocation 
given by the Isruelttes foi' the attack 
now wantonly made upon them, which 
it appears ffoni Deul. 25. 
aondngted in a style oC open and maniy 
warfera, but in a mean and ooWardly 
mamier, by falling upon th 
smiting the faint and feebla who conld 
neither make resistance, not 
'Bemember wbax Amalek did 
by the Way, when ye were come forth 
out ofl^ypt; how he met thee by the 
way, and emote the hindmost of Ihee, 
even all that were fettle behind thee, 
when thoCt wast faint and weary: and 
he feared not God,' The last clause is 
empliatically added, because such an in- 
vasion of ^e chosen people under these 
circumstances was a virtual defiance to 
that power which had so lately destroy- 
ed the ^yptiaus. This fact explains 
the deep leselitnieiit which Gjid himself 
a^qiiesaes on the- occasion, and whichi 
by a-positiva^slatiile, he transmilB to 
IBniel." Therefbreit shall he, when th§ 
Lord thy- Gad haih 'given thea rest' frbm" 
all thine'ehemies-roand abput,-iii the- 
land'whith'Tlie Lord thy God giveih 
(he'e for an inheritance to possess ft, 
that" thou- Khalt blot owt the remem- 
brance of Amalek from under heaven i 
thou shdt not forget it.' The same of- 
(eaee is accounted more or less heinous 
in<~the eyes of iieavenEccordibg; to (he 
jreUer or less d^rees of. light against 
^ wluehlt-is-committed.- 
-: 9. And ,iMosM idtd un(D Joshua. 
Heb.S'Din'^ Yekoskaa, properly 



le Joshua is 



frbni'lhe root 3)ian y/aha. 



. Gr. 



iijiTOBj, Jesai, by which us 
twice called in the NewTestament, viz. 
Acts, 7.45. Heb, 4. 8. In Num. 13. 9, 
he is called 'Oshea.' The name of this 
distinguished personage in the mcred 
story here Occurs for the first time, but 
his courage anddiscretionhadbeforeihis 
become known to Moses, and ha does 
not heailate, under divine snggeslion, 
to confide to him the conduct of this 
first military action. Whether Moses 
in this had an eye to bis future station, 
and designed to afford him an oppor- 
tunity for that preliminary Iraming 

qnire, we know not ; bul wo may safe- 
ly say that God had such an end in 
view, and accordingly now entered him 
upon that course of action lihich should 
qualify him for the arduous duties 
of his subsequent leadership of Israel, 
w ordeied to draw out a de- 
tachment of the choicest spirits from 
''"" many thousands of Israel, and with 
m logive battle on the mnrTow to 
the Amalekit^s.: — IMnd Moses,' jlor(i«, 
and flur ,u»rtt aj) to the top qf the hill. 
Of the Hur here inentionad we onjy.know 
frottii Chr(ln;3.I8, thathewas the son 
of Caleb, the son of HeKton, the son of 
PKareXithesonofJudah. itutwhether 
this Caleb was the same with the fiiith- 
ful spy of that name, is more than can 
be positively determined. These then 
went to the summit of the hill, but for 
a different purpose than merely that of 
being idle spectators of the coming con- 
tent, as appears from the next verse. 

II. it cMne to pais, when Mosea htld 
uphiahii,nd,&ai. It-is net here exprets-' 
ly afHrraed that Moses held any thii^ 
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in his liaod, bul as it is clear from v. 9, 
that he took 'the rod of God' with liiin> 
thero can be no doubt that IhiS was to 
be held up as a hind of banner or signal 
to ba seen by the warring host below, 
and to operate as a continunl inoentite 
to their valor and prowess, while en- 
gaged in the contest. The sightof that 
wonder-working wand, which had al- 
ready wrought such glorious things for 
them, which had summoned the plagnes 
of B^pt, which had opened a path 
Ibrough the trackless waters, imd which 
had W) recently smitten the rock for 
Ih^r refreshment, could not fail to nerve 
Iheir arlna with new ^igor e?ery time 
their eye was turned 



s reflec 



ould c 



them, as it will us, that there was Bo 
intrinsic firiue in Iha rod to produce 
Uiis effect; thai it derired all its efficacy 
from the diuine appointment, from its 
being B visible symbol of that unseen 
succor -and strength which God was 
pleased to minister to his militant serv- 
ants Eghlii^ his own 'battla and main- 
taining his glory. But it was evident- 
ly proper that, in order to secure the 
dirine cooperation on such an occa- 
sion, fervent prayer should be united 
irilh' eiiemal appliances ; and accord- 
in^y we have every reason to believe 
that the Uplifted tod was merely 
aeoompaniment of the earnest inierc 
sions which breathed from tlie hps ! 
hearts of the venerable trio conimned 
on the Bununit of the hill. Such ah 
is the view taken of the inddent by 
the Chal. and Jeius. Targums; 'When 
MoflBS held up Ms hands in prayep, the 
house of latael prevailed; and when he 
let down his hands iVom prayer, the 
house of Amel^ prevailed.' Wehave 
Hera then grouped tqfether tHat hal. 
lowed combination of agf ' " '" 
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iword in that of Joshua j the embattled 
host in the valley below, and the pray- 
" and on. tlie mount alwve, all were 
isary in the divine economy to the 
grand result. In vain had Moses prayed 
if Joshua had not fought ; in vaiB bad 
Joshua fought if Moses had not prayed. 
The whole narrative, however, conclu- 
ively shows, tliat God designed to teach 
srael that the hand of Mosea, with 
ihom they had jnst been chiding, con- 
tribaled more to their safety than their 
hands; his rod more than their 
weapolis; and accordingly the success 
fluctuates as he lifis up or lets down hia 
hands. What can more strikingly illns. 
the principle, that the triumphs of 
thechurch depend npon the prayers of 
" fi-ieodsi Accordingly as they are 
re or less strong in &iih an^ fervent 



I, the victory » 



their side or that of their e 
tha same holds true of the individual. 
The lesson here intended to be taught 
is ' that men oi^hl always to pray and 
not to feint;' it is, 'that men should 
pray every where, lifting np holy hands 
withont wrath or doobtbfe.' The Chris- 
tian warfere will be attended' witii but 
lilllB success, unless it be waged in the 
spirit BJid practice of unceasing; earnest 
prayer. And in this Struggle let us be 
cheered by the consideration that we 
do not engage in this holy war imassist- 
ed and alone. The faithful servants of 
God, our bretluBn, have ascended the 
hill of spiritual prayet, and areitnplor- 
ing! blessings Upon our efforts. And 
notonlyso; he who marshals the ranks 
of the sacramBncal host, who loads 
them on to battle; and fights in their 
b^idf, sustains anolli™ offloe e^wally 
important. Ha has gone up to the sum- 
mit of the everlasting hills, and is there 
employed in prevalent iEtaroessioHS for 
oMht never t» be separated, and in their snccess. A greater than Mtaes 
which safety and success are ever to be is mediating for them on the mount 
found; via. the acknowledgment of above, and fti> hands never grow heavy 
hea-ren and the-useofappoinled means, and weary, and feint. Of hint it can 
The rod in the hand of Moses, and the I never he said, thai though the ^irit is 
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ISBut Moses' handsuiere heavy; 
and xkey took a stone, and put it 
irnder him, aad he sat thereon; 
and Aaron and Hwr stayed up 
hands, the one on the one side, i 
the other on the other side ; and 
his hands were steady until the 
going down of the sun. 

13 And Joshua discomfited Ama- 

willii^, the flesh is weak, ' He e^er 
liTBth to make inlerceesion for us' — 
liveth in the sp(f itual updecajing vital- 
ity of his love, and [hs vigor of liis ad- 
vocacy Jbrhia.people. ■ 

12. Males' hands weTC keavi/. Tliat 
is, felt heavy to him, were wearied by 
beiag kept so long in tiie same uplifted 
posture. The infirmity of nature pre- 
vailed over the promptings of piety. 
In this emergency recourse is had lo 
artificial supports. A stoue is put un- 
der him for a seat, and Aaron and Hur 
become living slays for bis arms. In 
performing tliis office, however, we di 
not suj^ose that both his hands wert 
held up on either side at the same lime 
for in this case we cannot see but lh< 
arms of Aaron and Hur would eventually 
become as weary, and as much need 
support as those of Moses. The m: 
object of holding up Ids arms was tl 
held up. This he" 
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donbt .shifted from 



e frou 



other. 



Hur each of them successively aid 
bolding that hand wliich was ne 
them, and thus relieved both him and 
aach other. In our native feebleness 
and proneness to languish under the 
pressur.e of spiritual duties, recourse 
maybe innocently had to adventitions 
aids inlceeping alive the spirit of devo- 
tion, IT Wtrt steady ■antil the going 

iavm nf. the sun. Heb. ruintt oniu- 
nah, sttiiiinesa. Even though thus sup- 
ported, yet so long a continuance in one 
filed posture .must have been a severe 
trial to his patience, and it impressively 
shows us to what a test uuc pious perse- 
19' 



14 And the Lonr said,«nto Mo- 
ses, pWrite this /or a memorial in 
a book, and rehearse it in the ears 
of Joshua: for q I will utterly put 



verance roay somel 
or the occasions ou 
judge, hut there can 
t do 



o doubt that 



Cliristian experience that call upon us 
for services equally trying to the flesh ; 
occasions when we should be uufaitbful 
to cur own souls did we not hold out in 
prayer and inward groanlngs far beyond 
the point where nature woold plead for 
respite and repose. 

13. And Joshua discomfited A^talek 
and his people. That is,the Amalekites 
and the people of other clans which had 
confederated with them in this assault. 
Junius and Tremellius, however, make 
the latter clause esegetical of the form- 
er ; ' discomiited Amalek, even his peo- 

14. Write this for a memorial in a 
book, &c. The memorandum or memo- 
rial which Moses was eomm^ded to 
write, was undoubtedly the very words 
contained in the final clause of the verse, 
and therefore the Hebrew term trans- 
lated ' for" should be rendered ' that ;' 
'Write and rehearse it in the ears of 
Joshua that 1 will utterly put out,' &c. 

-^Rekearae it inthe ears of Josh'od. 
This record was especially to be im- 
pressed, and, as it were, engraven, upon 
memory of Joshua, inasmuch as he 
the destined successor of Moses, 
as head of, the chosen people, ajid it 
all important for him to be in- 
ed what particular tribes or oa- 
they were with whom the Israel- 
vere not to make any treaties, but 

it would serve also as a very sf 
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EXODUS. 
Amalek 



out the remembrance 
from under iieaven. 

15 And Moses built aa aJtnr, and 
called the name of it JEHOVAH- 



able pledge and assurance tliat ha si 
be victorious ia the career of his future 
wars against the enemieB of God's pet 
pie.— ^ir / teill uaerly put out the ri 
meniii'ance, &c. Hsb. mUst lin^ ma- 
hch emheh, miping I v/ill wipe out. 
I'he aaotmciation is awfully emphfttic. 
It declares thai in process of tinie Ama- 
lek should be totally ruined and rooted 
out, that he should be remembered only 
in history. Thia was hut meting oul 
them the measure of destruction which 
they themBelves had meditated against 
Israel. ' Their language was that re- 
ported by the Psalmist, Ps. 83. 4, 'Come, 
and let us oat them off from being a 
nation ; tliat the name of Israel may be 
no more in remembrance.' God there- 
fore determines not only to disappoidl 
them in that, but to cut bSlhcir naina. 
It was to ba known for the encourage- 
ment of Israel, whenever the Araalek- 
itss' should be an annoyance to Ihem, 
ttrat sentence had irrevocably gone forth 
agftinst , them J they were a doomed 
people i and the chosen race shonld'hot 
fail at last to triumph over tlieni; This 
sentence was ejecuted in part by Saul, 
1 Sam. 15, and completely by David, 
ISam. 30. !! Sam. I. 1.— 8. 13, after 
which we neser read so much as the 
name of Amalek. Thus are the cunning 
taken in their own craftiness, and thus 
are designs of violence and blood fumed 
back upon the heads of their contrivers. 
15. Colled tke name of U J^ehovidi- 
Btssi. Heb. ■'DD mrT^ Yehovah. nissi, 
tin Lord my banner. This was a grate- 
ful acknowledgment to hini to wliom 
theglory of ihe recent victory was due. 
Instead of rearing a monument in honor 
of Joshua or his brave associates, an 
altai for sacrificial and thank-offerings 
is erected to God, of which the most 



16 For.he said, Because the Lord 
haih sworn that the. Lord .will 
Itave war with Amalek ftom gene- 
ration to generation. 



rather, the appeilalion, by which it was 
to be known. The ordinal term D3 
nes, signifying primarily lifting iiji, ex- 
aitiUion, is applied also to a banner or 
entign, such as were usually lifted up 
conspicuously in a field of battle as a 
raliying-point to the assembled hosts. 
In bestowing the naAie ' Jehovah.nissi' 
upon the altar, there is no doubt an 
allusion to the lifting up of the rod 
of God a6 a bdiiiier or standard iii this 
action. ' The viiilory was achieved, not 
hy tfieir own prowess, but by the power 
of Jehovah accompanying (his uplifted 
baone'r, and therefore in commemorat- 
ing Ihe result of the Canfiict it" was 
proper that they should recognise the 
agency of the Most High evinced in 
their behalf tlirougli his appointed sym- 
bol,' It was, in fact, Tirtually adopting 
the language of Israel in the Psalms, 
'Not unlo us, Lord, "not unto us ; but 
unto thy name, give the glljry.' 'We 
will rejoice in thy salvation, and in the 
of oiir God will we s«( up our 

Because the Lord halh sworn, 
Heb. Because the hand D3 ^9 
I kca Yak, upon the throne Yah. 
Very considerable doubt hangs over the 
true interpretation of this clause. It 
may be referred by the consiructiim 
either to the hand of Amalek, or to the 
hand of the I.ord. In the rnriiier case, 
the import is; 'Because the hand of 
Amalek IB upon (or against) the throne 
of heaven, therefore the Lord will have 
war,' &c. In the latter, the Lord's 
hand being upon the throne is equiva- 
lent to the takmg an oath declarative 
of a purpose of irrevocable hostility 
toward Amalek in all generations. If 
we adopt the former as the true sense. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. heard of all that ^ God had done 

HEN aJethro the priest of foe Moses, ^d for braelhb people, 
Midian, Moses' father-in-' 



the impHealion is, that the allack made 
by the Amalekiles upon the Israelites 
uriiilo Ihey were under the tutelary con- 
duct of the cloudy pillar, was a virtual 
assault upon that sacred symbol itself, 
which they were taught to regard as 
the seat, throne, or dwelling-placfl of 
JehoTah. This is by no means an im- 
probable interpretation, although it is 
certain that the older Tersions incline 
rather in favor of the other. Thua,Ch« 
'With an oath this is spoken from the 
race of the terrible (one) , whose majes- 
ty is upon the throne of glory ; that it 
shall come to pass that war shall be 
waged from the face of the Lord agiunst 
the men of the house of Amalek ; that 
he may consume them liom the get 
tions of the world.' Arab. ' Now have 
1 cause to swear by the throne, thai 
the Lord shall have war agajnst the 
Amalekites, fcc' Syr. ^Loj the hand 
upon the throne, the war of the Lord 
with Amalek.' This ides is still r 
explicitly enounced in the old rabbii 
work, "Pirke Eliezer, c. 44, 'When God 
would root out and destroy all Amaiek'a 
seed, he stretched forth his right hand, 
and took hold on the throne of his glory, 
and sware to root out and destroy all 
Amalek'a seed out of this world and out 
of the worUto come.' The Greefe 
as if the reading of their text was 
ent from what it is at present ; 'And Mo. 
ses built an altar to the Lord, and called 
Ihe name of it, The Lord my refi^ ; 
because with a hidden iiand (secretly) 
the Lord will war against Amalek from 
generation to generation.' Tulg. ' Be 
cause the hand upon the tlirone of thi 
Lord, and the war of the Lord, shall be 
against Amalek.' It would seem 
haps, that some of these rendi 
must yield the true sense, and y 
are not entirely satisfied with any of 



hero. As it is dear that Ihe lilting up 
f the rod in the hand of Moses was 
the prominent incident in the whole 
* , it is certainly natural to 
look for some allusion to that in the 
words of the present record. We would 
^st then, with deference, whether 
-hand of Moses is not the tiand in- 
tended in the passage. Because his 
handwasupon, or (otroidJ, as the orig- 
inal Js oi will admit, the heavens, or 
perhaps the cloudy pillar, which may 
have been near, and was pcrseveringly 
sustained in that direction, therefore the 
Lord assumes this contest as his own, 
and declares perpetual war against the 
devoted race who have ventured to 
provoke his hostility. How far the pro- 
posed construction goes to free the pas- 
sage Irom obscurity must be left to the 
judgment of the reader. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
1. allien JethTO, the priest of Midian, 
Bie. LightfootjinaccordtuioowilhAbeii 
Eira and Jarchi, is of opinion that this 
account of Jelhro's visit to Moses is in- 
serted out of its chronolc^cal order, 
which would require its collocation be. 
tween the tenth and eleventh verses of 
the tenth chapter of Numbers. That it 
does not properly pertain to this part 
of the narrative, he argues, (1.) tVom 
the fact mentioned verse 12, that ' Jethro 
took bumt-offerings and sacrifices for 
God,' whereas the law respecting these 
offerings was not yet givMi. (2.) From 
that mentioned in v. 13. 16, that 'Moses 
sat to ju^e the people, and made them 
know the statutes of God and his law,' 
whereas these statutes and laws not 
having yet been promulgated, Moses 
himself could not know them. (3.) It 
appears from Deut. 1, 9—15, that the 
Judges and rulers here mimtioned, were 
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and that the Lokd had brought 
Israel out of Egypt : 

2 Thea Jethto, Moses' father-in- 
law, twk Zipporah, Moses' wife, 
c after he had sent her back, 

3 And her i* two sons ; of which 
the « name of ihe oae was Ger- 
shom; (forhesaid, I have been an 
alien in a strange laud :) 

'oh. 4, as. a Acts 7. as. =c]i.a.aa. 



not appointed till after (he departure 
Irom Sinai, aad yet at tliis time they 
had not arrived at Sinai. The infer- 
ence, therefore, plainly is, that this in- 
cident is transposed from its natnrik] 
plac« in the order of the sacred story. 
The i^eason of the present arrangement, 
LightfooC says, is to he sought for in 
the prophetic curse (taaouoced against 
the Amalekites in the close of the pre- 
ceding chapter; for as Jethro and his 
iiimily were residing in the comitry of 
this devoted people, it was proper to 
afford the reader an intimotion that he 
WQB not to be involved in their doom, 
and accordiugly the incident of hie visit 
lo the camp of Israel, and his joining, 
in the worship of the one G " ' 
troduced in initnediate coooec 
the inention of the ourse; n< 
actually occmred at that precise time, 
but to show that he once came, and 
evinced by his conduct that he vsa ex- 
en^ted from the denunciation. This 
view of the subject we consider on the 
whole the correct one. In regard to 
Jethro and his true relation lo Moses, 
seeNote^lnEI.I.18. 

2. Tlitn Jethro took, &c. Neither 
time nor distance had alienated his af- 
feclioD £>r the husband of his dai^hter, 
of which he gives decisive evidence in 
nndenaliing the present journey. He 
does not satisfy himself with sendiiig 
ly the mouth of another his coi^atu- 
Intions to his son-in-law, neither will he 
permit Zipporah and her sons to go nn- 
accompanied, unprotected through >lie 
wildemesE, but aged and infirm as he 
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4 And die awme of the other was 
Eliezer.; (fortheGodofmy^ther, 
said he, was mine help, and deliver- 
ed raefirom the sword of Pharaoh :) 

5 And Jeihro, Moses' father-iu- 
law, came with his sons and his 
wife unto Moses into the wilder- 
ness, where he e 
mount of God: 



is, choses himself to be their attend- 
ant and guardian. He liad undoubtedly 
heard the report of the great ajid glori- 
ous things which had been wrought for 
the deliverance of Israel, and thoogh 
as a Midianite he was not to share with 
them in the promised lajid, yet as a de- 
scendant of Abraham and a worshipper 
of Israel's God, he feels a deep interest 
in their welfare, and spnpathises with 
them in the joy of their deliverance 

V AJttT he had sent htT hack. That 

is, from the inn or lodging.place men- 
tioned, Ex. 4. S6, where Moses' life had 
been endin^red in the manner and foi 
the reasons thus esplamed. He no doubt 
foresaw (liat the presence of his wife 
and children would be a hindrance in- 
stead of a helj) in the .prosecution of his 

3. Thename of the oneway Gersho)^. 
IhaX isjStTtmser there; alludii^ there- 
by not only to his own condition at the 
;, but designii^ it as a memorial 



also 



if his CI 



stranger and pilgrim on earth, as all 
Ms fiitheiE were, 

4. The moat of Ihe other. icBaEKezer. 
That is, fay God a help, as immediate- 
ly after etplained, H Delivered me 

from the sward of Pharaoh. The obri- 
oosdednction Iromthis mode of render- 
ing is, that this deliverance from the 
sword of P^iaraoli is no other than his 
escape from the royal vengeance after 
slaying the Egyptian. Eutinlhiscaseil 
would have been morenatural, while thai 
.eventwas^resh upon his^mind,' to bestow 
such a Gommensorative name upon the 
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6 And he said unto Moses, I thy 
fiither-in-law Jethroamcome unlo 
thee, and thy wife, and her two 
sons with her. 

7 H And Moses«weat out to meet 
hisfadier-in-law, and did obeisance, 
and h kissed. him: and they asked 



each other of t!mr welferej and 
they came into the tent. 
8 And Moses told his father-in-law 
all that the Lord had done uoto 
Pharaoh, and to the Egyptians for 
Israel's sake, and all the travail 
That had come upon them by the 
way, and liow the Lord ' delivered 






aril torn, rather than upon the seamd; 
and as tha original will as well, if nol 
better, Bdrail of it, we prefer lo render 
the verb in the future, 'The Lord is 
mine halp and id« deliver me from the 
sword of Pharaoh,' which he had reason 
to ejpepl would be drawn against him 
in his attempt to bring Israel out of 
bondage, ll is a name which is at once 
indicatlTe of Moses' grateful acknow- 
ledgment of God's past mercies and of 
his failh in his future kindness, li 
case, ihaohiid thus named was probably 
not the one which was circumcised I 
his mother at the place above mo 

6. Jitd he saidunla Mosa. Not pe 
sonally, but by messengers despatched 
before him to acquaint Moses with his 
coming. Thus in like manner by com- 
paring Mat. 8. 5—8, with Luke 1. 3—6, 
it appears that what the centurion is re- 
presented as saying to Jesus, was said 
to bim by certain persons whom he had 
sent for the purpose, Accordingly the 
Gr. Torsion of tha present passage reads 
thus: 'And it was told Moses, saying, 
to, Jethro thy fether-in-law comelh.' 
Vulg. 'He sent word to Moses.' 

7. Moset went o.trf lo meet ftis fafhi 
in-law. The acquamiance which ■ 
hftve already formed with Moses i 
snres us before hand of the recepli 
with which ha would greet his honored 
relative. Our anticipations are realized. 
Thoi^h a prophet and a judge in Israel, 
hejlwfi not forget the duties that grow 
out of his relations as a man. Instead 

of waiting in stale till his visito 



kii^ in Ji 



their homage to the 
,' he goes forth wjrti 
them, and after the 
usual significant tokens of respect, tp 
conduct them into his tent. However 
liighly the providence of God may have 
idvanced ns in rank or authority, yet 
ve arebound to give honor to whom 
lonor is due, and never to look with 
disdain upon our kinsmen or others m 

humbler sphere oflife. Ho dignities 
conferred by God can ejtempl us from 
entertaining the sentiments or evinpipg 

the signs of natural affection. IT TAsj 

asked each other of their vieifare. Lit- 
erally, ' they Bsked a man his neighbor 
of peace.' Of this phraseology see Note 
on Gen. 29, 6,-37- 5. 'Even the kind 
'How-do-you's? that pass between them 
are taken notice' of, as the expressions 
and improvements of mutual love and 
friendship.' Henry. _ 

8, Moaes toU kiafalher all, &c. > The 
separation of near and dear friends even 
for a few days or weeks naturally calls 
up a thousand little topics of interest 
when they meet. What then must it 
have been for two such friends, such a 
fath^ and such a son, to meet after an 
interval of many months, during which 
events nf such stupendous character liad 
occurred! — events supremely interest- 
ing to them, ^nd destined to live in 
the memory of dl coming geneoations. 
Were ever two individuals furnished 
with such a subject of eonvcrsationi ^^ 
the most triflii^ incidents that befall a 
brother, a friend, a parent, a child, sro 
tiill of interest to the parties conc«med, 
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9 And Jethro rejoioed for all the 
goodness which the Lokd had done 
to Israel, whom he had delivered 
out of the haad of the Egyptians. 

10 And Jethro said, <: Blessed be 
the LoED, who hath delivered you 
out of the haad of tlie Egyptians, 
and out of the hand of Pharaoh, 



of Mosi 



si Tet it 



a fur this 



Ha wished to learn mora fnlly and par- 
lioulariy tiie events of which he had 
beard in a general and indefinite report ; 
and in this conversation we may see 
a specimen of Ihqse themes which ore 
most grateful to a gracions heart. The j 
Hie well ciisraclerised by the Psalmist, 
Pa. 145, 6—12, 'I will speak of the glori- 
ons honor of Ihy majesty, and of thy 
wondrous works. And men shall speak 
of the might of thy terrible acts ; and I 
will declare thy greatness. They shall 
abundantly utter the memory of thy 
great goodness, and shall sing of thy 
righteonsjieEs. They shall speak of the 
gloryof thy kingdom, and. talk of thy 
power'; to make known to the sons of 
men his mighty aets, and the glorious 
majesty of his kingdom.'— — If All the 
tnuoii tliBt had comt tipon them. Heb. 
UrstSb "IIQK aihtr metzathaiit, which 
had found (ftem. For this sense of the 
original word, viz., t^ ho/ppening ef 
afflictions to any one, see Note on Gen. 
44.34. , 

9. — Vl,And Jethro Tejoicedjhc.- The 
emotions excited in Jethro's breast by 
the narrative of Mosea, soon rose above 
till persona] or selfish regards, above the 
partiality of private friendship, above 
the tenderness of Datnral ailection. His 
beart expands at the thought of the 
wonders wrot^ht by the divine inter- 
position in behalf of Israel. Though a 
Midianite, yet he is conscious of joy 
lutfsigned in view of the goodness shown 



who hath delivered the people f 
under the hand oPthe Egyplia 
H Now I know that the Lok 
igreaterthanallgods; nforin 
thingwherein they dealt "prou 
he was above ihem. 



i. 3. Neh. 



m ij, 



to a foreign people, while niony of (he 
Israelites themselves were murmnring 
under the sense of their privations and 
hardships. His Joyful emotions, how- 
ever, are not blind to the true source of 
the blessings which prompt them. He 
gives the glory to God, and not to Mo- 
ses or to Israel. He who is the orig- 
inating fountain of nl! good to his peo- 
ple is t!ie nltimate object of their joy 
and their praise. We cannot without 
Ireaebety to his glory and black ingrat- 
itude to his goodness stop short of him 
in our ascriptions. 

11. .In the thing tcherein they dealt 
proudly, &c., Heb. mi ItUR Tain 
DIT'J)!' baddabar aaher xadu alehem, in 
the Iking in which they (the Egyplidm) 
dealt proudly towardt or againal Ihem 
(_lh I aeVt ) h was t'll t t g 
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magicians, the courtiers, and the corn- 
people. In spite of all their efforts 
machinations, they were baffled, 
subdued, humbled, and Israel triumph- 
antly rescued from their grasp. In. like 



will h 



r shon 



himself ab.ove every thing that opposes 
him or sets. itself np in, competilioB 
with him. 
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13 And Tethvo, Moaes' father-i 
iaw,.took a faumtKDffermgwidsa 
rifices for God: and Aaron cam 
and alj, the elders of Israel to e 



bread wiih Moses' father-in-law 
■ "before God, 

13 IT -And it came to pass on tlie 



IS, 21 



13. J 



n tlie n. 



soleir 

which Aaron and all tlie elders of is- 
racl are called to assist. By the lallar 
lerm is. to be understood laciifices of 
■peace-offtringa, or eucharistic olilationsj 
and of.^eee the banquet was exclusive- 
ly composed ; for it was not lawful to 
Balof.thefiarnl-o/ennjs, -which -were 
lO' be oonsuiiied whple as a -holocaust. 
Gomp. Lev. 1. 16, with Lev. 1. 9. Hav- 
ing had communion with each otliet 
in joy and thankfulness, they now con- 
tione it in a feast and a sacrifice, in 
which it is probable, that Jethco, who 
vpas priest of Midian, and a .worship- 
per of the true God, officiated. What 
could be more decoroas or proper than 
that sucba frjendshipi as subsisted. bo- 
Iween these holy men, ^ouM be conse- 
crated by Ml act of joint-worship J 

^ To tat bread. The usual term .for 
food: Yet it is reasonably supposed 
that ad opportunity was afforded to 
Jethro of seeing and tasting that won- 
derful .b)raad from heaven by'which Is- 
rael was now sustained. IT Before 

God. That is, before the glory of God 
appeuii^ ID the cloud, or perhaps be- 
.fore the taljernaclo, which we suppose 
to have beennowerecled.' Butweneed 
not, on this account, eiclude the addi- 
tional sense of eating soberly, thank- 
. fully, in the fear and to the glory, of 
God. This they no doubt did, and from 
(he wjiole incident we gather an example 
well worthy of imitation. Let those who 
eiu'gy l{ie del^ht .of a happy, meeting, 
agaiUilo mingle the sympathies of friend- 
ship and domestic affection, altar a 
season of separation, not fail, while ac- 
bnonledging the goodness of God, to 



giytPff to the Author of alltheir i 



HP tl 






.tenlioa having been 
paid to the riles of hospitality, the dic- 
tates of friendship, and the demands of 
filial duty, Moses re-enters next day 
upon the dischai^ of his public fcmc- 
tions as lawgiver and judge. Although 
the presence of his father, and the re- 
cent arrival of liis wife and children, 
wonld seem to tiave given him a good 
pretence far at least a short respite Irom 
his judicial labors, yet he resumed his 
task the very nait day after their com- 
ing, as if acting under the full force of 
the conviction Ibat ceremonious atteh- 
. tioDs must give place to necessary busi- 
ness. And this,, as a general rule, ia 
no doubt correct. The tune, the talents, 
of (he minister of God, whether ecclesi- 
astical or civil, are ,nat his own, they 
belong (0 his fellow men ; and if the 
burdens of such statioas were duly con- 
sidered, they would be much seldomer 
looked at with envy than they now aie. 
The honors and emoluments are often 
wishfully eyed, while the thousand 
sacrifices of ease, of ! inclination, of 
health, of private attachment, are^an- 
tirely overlooked. The aniious days, 
the- sleepless nights, the painful toils, 
the oauseiess disaffection, the.open odi- 
um, the secret aspersions, whioh one's 

into the account.. Many would no doubt 
be .eager to be Moses, sitting on' high 
and judging the people ; but who would 
be Moses, oppressed and worn down by 
the burden of the multitude thronged 
around him 'irom the morning unto (he 
evening' ! The narrative makes it plain 
that Moses did not spare himself the 
most onerous duties of his station. . In 
so vast an assembly it is easy to con- 
ceive that the controversies and matters 
of reference would bs very nulheioids. 
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moirow, that Moses sat to judj, 
the people : and the people Stood 
by Mosea from the. moraing 
the evening. 

14 And whenTWoses' father-in 
saw all that hp did to the people, he 
said, What is this tbing that thou 
doest to the peoplel Why sittest 
thou thyself alone, aad all the peo- 
ple stand hy thee ftom morning 

15 And Moses said unto his fathe 
in-law, Because p the people com 
unto me to inquire of God : 
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16 When they, have q a matter, 
they come unto' me, and I judge 
between one and another, and 1 do 
f make them know the statutes of 
God, and his laws. 

17 And Moses' fether-ia-law said 
unto him. The thing that thou 



18 Thou wilt surely wear away, 
both thou, and this people that w 
with thee : for this thing " 
heavy for thee ; » thou art n 
to perfonn it thyself alone. 



ible 



). 11. 1 



and as ihe appeal was directly to Mo- 
ses, as the organ of God, it v.-oald he 
iaevjtaile that the load of-responsibilky 
and toil should be almost too great for 
human endurance. Jelhro accordingly, 
obsetring the weighty and fatiguing 
CareB which thus devolved upon his son- 
b-law,'was eonvipced that his physical 
powers would soon sink under such a 
banfen, and veatnred to expostulate 
wki han in regard to ic. The reply of 
Moses ^DVB'bow anxious he was to do 
tis.daCy, and make himself the ssrvanl 
of 4U, notwithslandii^ the unworthy 
leliiniewlitdi he onflB met icith at their 
Ijands. He tel]s him that he found it 
nenassaiy to perfftnn this arduous ser- 
viee , busauae the people vi^ed , through 
him, to HsceilBUi the wUJ q/ God, as the 

supreme siithorily in their concerns. 

M Cvmt txnta me ta inquire of God. 
Heb.aiR^ TB"ni tidroah EloMm, to 
seek Ood, That is, to inquire of me 
nhat is the mind and will i^Goi, ia 
whosenamo and.aathotity I. loth speak 
and act. !l9ie original implies, how- 
ever, mi^ than a bare 'seeking.' It is 
■applied-itiiBii ansiDBSjjtuiiDug, coFtfal 
qutat, as in consulting an oracle. It is 
to seek any thing, or apply to any per- 
son with eamesi aiid affectionate inter- 
est ; and therefore is not ' improperly, 
though still inadequately rendered in 



>ur Iraa^Btion ' lo inquire of,' Gr. 
tit'l^S! Kpimy Tci^o rojr ©mu, to ICek 
judgment of God. Chal. 'To seek doo- 
ine from the face of the Lord.' 
16. tVJitn Ikey have a mailer. Heb. 
lm Dhil n-\Ti 13 ki yihyek lahem da- 
bar, iBhen there is to thim a word. On 
this phraseology see Note on Gen. 15. 1. 
Gr. mrriAoyrn, a controversy, as also in 

Ex. 2i. 14. Deut. 1. 13. ir Beliseen 

one and anothtr. Heb. T^l la'»K ^in 
■inSI bin ish ti-b^n reahu, between a 
and between hit ftlloiB) a jrequenl 
Helirew idiom.~-ll J do make ihem 
ftnoto. Heb. ■^tl^^1f^ ftodaM. Gr. ou^- 
S>0fi>^ avTovs, I intruct them; a. vei^oa 
confirmed by comparing 1 Cor. 2. IG, 
Who hath known the mind of the Lord, 
that he may initrui;* iavii0i0aaii) him," 
with Is. 40, 13, 'Who hath directed the 
Spirit of the Lord, or being his coun- 
illor hath iavght him (Heb. IJSilin 
jiIiBnw, hath made him know. Gr, 
i/^(3« Bvro., hiilructelh him. 
IS. Thou iciU surely wear aicay. Heb. 
?3t1 iS3 naiol tiibol) a similitude drawn 
leaf of a tree, which withers 
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ml of such 
large on (he part of Moses would 
1 exhaust the vital powers; as Mo- 
himself in effect afterward acknow- 
ledges, Denl, 1.9,18. The advice given 
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CHAPTER XVIIf. 



19 Hearken now unto ray voice, I 
will give thee counsel, and ' God 
Bhall be with thee: Be thou "for 
the people to G-od-ward, that thou 
mayesubring the causes unto God: 

20 And thou shah y teach them 
ordinances- Mid laws, and shalt 
shew them » the way wherein they 
must walk, and » the work that 
they must do. 

21 Moreover, thou shalt provide 
put of all the people, tablei — 



such as c fear God, ^men of truth, 
hating covetousnesa ; and place 
such over them to be rulers of 
thousands, and rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens : 
22 And let them judge the people 
fat all seasons: Band it shall be, 
that every great matter they shall 
bring' unto thee, but every small 
matter they shall judjfe : so shall 
it be easier for thyself, and t they 
shall bear the burden with thee. 



. Deul. 



. n. s 



nannerofitjii 






e iUuBli 



f, and the 
lion of his 



character. Ilshowshimi 
very intelligBnt,tt'lse,coQScienlioas, and 
modest man ; one of sound diacrelion, 
yet not disposed Co dictate ; and espe- 
cially careful to haUB the will of Ood 
asoertainedf even-if it should be found 
to ran counter to his judgment. 

'19. I will gipe thee counsel, artd Ood 
ikall be with thee. That is, by follow- 
ing my counsel you may anticipate tlie 
divina blessii^. Chal- ' The Word of 

the Lord shall be for thy help,' 

T Se thou for the people to God-ward. 
Chal. 'Be thon inquiring doctrine from 
before the Lord.' T That (Sou man- 

Bs mediator pad inierprater wit; 
bringing the causes of the people 
bim, and in tutu also leporling ' tiie 
otdinanae* and laws' which constiCi 
his deeisions in ^he matters referred 
him. The two verses, 19, 20, declare 
the two-fold office which he was to sus- 
fain, viz. that of advocate in behalf of 
. the peijplei wid ioterpreler on the'pavt 
of God. 

21. Proiiide out of all the people abli 
iSen. Heb. iTJ ''BM anskS hayil, men 
of might or force ; i. e. men of y^oi. 
pus, active, enugetic character. See 
the import of the phrase explained. 
Voi,. I 30 



Gen..47. e, whM'eit is rendered "men of 
ilivity,' while in 1 Chron. S6. 6, it is 
iidered 'mighty men of valor.' The 
leading sense is that of men ef strong 
character, active, efflcienl mw, possess, 
the qualities which In modem times 
assign to those who are emphati- 
cally termed good bmiiieas msn. This 
w»s thefirsl requisite. The second-was 
that Ihey should be meji fearing God; 
that is, conscientious, ^lious, religious 
men; men deeply impressed with the 
conviction that there is a God above 
them, whose Bye is upon-them, to whom 
they flje acconntahle, and by whoB.e 
judgment their own will finally be tri- 
ed; men who dare not do a base, mean, 
or nnjust thing, whatevsr the tempta- 
tion, or however secretly il might be 
done, because they are controlled by a 
holy awe of heaven. The iirart qualifi. 
cation insisted on iS, that they should be 
men of truth; men whose word could 
be impUoitly relied upon, men of ap 
proved fidelity, who would on no ac- 
count utter a falsehood, or betray « 
trust. This is well eiplfuned in tha 
Hebrew Canons ; 'Men of truth are such 
as follow after rectitude for tie own 
sake, who out of their own minds love 
the truth, and hate violent wroi^, and 
fleefromeyeryliindoriniustica.' Final- 
ly, Ihey were to be men hating amtt- 
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23 If thou shah do this thing, and 
God coiamand thee so, then thou 
ehalt be i able to endure, and all 
this people shall also go to •■ their 
place in peace. 

24 So Moses hearkened to the 



Beekiog 



ousne33, or in olher words, 
by a Dobio and generous c 
worldly weallh, nnl onlj^ i 
bribes, or Riming lo enrich I 
but cherisiiing a posiliTB dbhorrenee of 
BDy such corruption. He only 
be It magistrate, vho 'despiseth the gain 
of oppression, and sliaketh his hands 
from the holding of 
Men of this character were to bo select- 
ed, and placed over the people 
lar subordination, so that each mler of 
ten should he under the ruler of Jifty, 
Bad so on, very much according to the 
order usually established in an army. 
These were lo administer justice to the 
people in all smaller matters, while 
such as were of more importance were 
to be submitted to Moses as the ulti- 
mate appeal. 

S3. If thou thalt do this IMng, and 
God aholl command thee 30. An oolire 
freedom from the spirit of dictation, 
and a tone of the most exemplary and 
amiable selCdis trust, is apparent in 
those words. Enoving that Moses had 
a better counsellor than he was, he 
gives his advice under correction, like a 
modest and pious man, who luiows that 
all human counsel is to be gi"en and 
received with an humble submission lo 
the word and providence of God. He 
would have his suggestions followed 
only so far as they met with the appro- 
bstion of him -who is ^eicellent in coun- 
sel and mighty in operation,' and in- 
finite in both, If Then shall thmt be 

abUlostand. Heb..nby piSh ^oJtoUo 
amod, Ihaii shall be able to stand; i. e. 
to continue, to hold out ; a phraseology 
sttoi^ly confirmatory of the sense at- 
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voice of his fathec-in-kw, and did 
all that he had said. 
25 And 1 iVloaes chose able men 
out of ail Israel, and made them 
heads over the people, rulers of 
thousands, rulers of hundreds, ru- 
lers of fifties, and rtilers of tens. 



trihuted to the passage Ex. 9. IB, on 

which seo Note. IT Go to their place 

iit peace: That is, either to ihe land of 
promise whither they are travelling ; 
or, shall return home in peace from the 
place of judicature, having sbttined a 
speedy adjustment of (heir Afficnlties. 
Thus a man's house or home is called 
his place, Judg. 7..7, 'And let- all the 
other people go Bveiy man unto his 
placei' i. a. to his home, his place of 
residence. Judg. 9. 55, 'And when the 
men of Israel saw that Abimelech was 
dead, they departed every man unto his 

2i,35. So Moses hearkened, Ike. The 
advice which was so discreetly and 
kindly given, was candidly and courte- 
ously received. A man of a different 
spirit would perhaps have rejected the 
iounsel thus tendered by a stranger. 
Sut Moses was above all the selfish 
iltlenesa which would have prompted 
mch a irealmenl of Jethro's au^es- 
ions, and he hesitated not, on consider* 
ingits reasonableness, to adopt the plan 
The great Jehovah did not 
disdain to permit his prophet to ha 
ught by the wisdom and intelligence 
' a good man, though he was not of 
e commonwealth of Israel. It is not 
little remarkable that the very first 
rudiments of (he Jewish polity were 
thus suggested by a stranger and a 
Midianite. The ruler of Israel accord- 
ingly prooseded to make choice of able 
men for this purpose. But we are not 
to nndersland by the language employ* 
ed, that he did tliis alone. ' Moses 
chose,' i.e. he oversaw or superintended 
thechoosmg; for the election was un- 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



26 And they "judged the pe&ple 
at all seasons : the ■> hard causes 
they broufftt unto Moses, but every 
small matter they judged them- 

■law depart; and "he went his way 
ittto his own '— •* 

doubtodly the act of the people. De' 
1. 9, 13, 'And I spake unto you M ti.-. 
time, saying, I am not able to bear you 
myself alone— toie you wise men, and 
derslanding, and known among your 
tribes, and I will make ibem rulers over 
' ' •■ In like manner the deacons of 



CHAPTEU XIS. 

IN the third month, when the 
children of Israel were gone 
forth out of the land of Egypt, the 
same day » came^ they tnto the 
wilderness of Sinai. 






!, 6. 3, -v 



tne priniiuvB miuitu, o.^~=, — -, - 
chosen by the people, and, finally m- 
ducted into office by the apostles. 
So also Acts, 14.23, 'And when they 
■had ordained them elders ro every 
churciij' i. e. when they had, in con- 
junction with . the. .people, . and .in the 
capaoity of superintendents, seen to the 
appointment of elders; for the otigmal 
word will not,, without violence, admit 
of being construed as expressing the act 
of the apostles in contradistinction from 
Ihat of the people. 

38. Judged the peopls f "" aeaaons. 
That is, at all tiroes, eicepi when they 
ware forbidden bysome paramount law 
rBfluiring their attendance upon the ""'- 
Ices of public worship. 

27. And MasBs Jet hia father-ii'la'O 
depart. Heb. niffll y'shaUoIi, diimisi- 
ed seataviay. Thatis,withthefDrmal- 
ities usual on taking leave of an honored 
guest; such as accompanying him 
soma distance with more or le^ of 
escort, and invoking bleasic^a. on his 
!head. eomp. Note on Gen. 12, 20: The 
visit must have formed an important 
era in Jethro's life, and though we know 
of no particular authority for the slate- 
ment ot the Chaldae version, Ihat he 
relutnad to make proselytes of bis chil- 
dren, and of the people of liia land, yet 
nothing would be more natural than 



that ha should endeavor to impart to 
others the deep religious impressions 
which had doubtless been made upon 
his own mind. From Num. 10. 39, it 
would appear that his son Hobab, who 
probably came with him to the camp, 
remained with Moses in compliance 
with his request. See Note inloc. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
1. Jn the third month. Heb: lUTTia 
■^IDiiffln bahodesh luishslieliaiti, in the 
third }iev!(moon); as the term proper . 
ly signifies, by wl«ch is to be under- 
stood, according tij Jewish usage, tht 
firat-day of the month, although for 
the sake of greater explicitoess the 
phrase, ' the same day,' is added, mean- 
ing the first day of the month. This 
was just forty-five days after their de- 
parture from Egypt ; for adding sixteen 
days of the first month to twenty-nine 
of the second, the result is forty-five. 
To these we must add the day on which 
Moses wtent up to God, v, 3, the neit 
day after when he returned thtar answer 
to God, V. 7, 8, and the three days more 
mentioned, v. 10, 11, which form alto- 
gether just fifty days from the pass- 
over to the giving of the Law on Mount 
-Sinai. Hence the feast which was kept 
in afterlimes to celebrate thb event was 
EalledPenle<Msf,orthejyiieMday. And 
it was at this very feast that the Holy 
Ghost was given to tha Apostles, Acts, 

to all mankind the new covenant of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Sacha 
strikii^ coincidence of limes und se^ 
sons is pecuUarly wojthy of note. 
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2 For they were departed fror 
t B.ephidim, and were come to th 
desert of Sinai, and had pitched' i 



a. They— were came to Ike dest 
Sinai, Sic. HaTing now followed the 
cluldren of Israel through their 
waaderings, to the spot, which 
lecled hy God himself as tlie a 
. the most s^nal transaction reco 
aU their liistory, it becomes 
to Hseertain as accurately as possible 
the general features of a locality dis- 
tinguished as no -other region of the 
earth has ever been. The peninsulli of 
Sinai, lyii^ between the two northern 
arms of the Bed Sea, was chosen as ^e 
theatre of thB.t scene of grandeur which 
the Israelites "were now called to wit- 
ness, and in our lemarks on the ensuing 
chapter we haTe su^esled some of the 
reasons which may he supposed to have 
dictated this choice. As might aatur- 
ally be expected from the character of 
the erents that have occurred there, the 
region of Sinai has been for many centu- 
ries a favorite place of pilgrimage for 
curious and pious tourists. In modern 
times, in consequence of the adiauces 
of civilization and the comparative ease 
ofaccess, the tide of travel has set still 
more strongly in that .direction, and a 
large amount of new and impoitaiit geo- 
graphical inforniBlion has been the re- 
sult, SHU wa cannot say that much 
has been done lo render this information 
applicable to the exact elucidation of 



thef 



riplur. 



ot pomts are, perhaps unavoidably, un- 
settled ; and among these is the identity 
of the mountain itself upon which the 
lawwas delivered. This refldersit some- 
what d^cult to determine the precise 
tractv^eh is to be nnderstood by the 
'wilderness of Sinai,' although there can 
bene great error in supposing it to be suf- 
ficiently extensive to embrace the range 
OT duster of loountains familiarly known 
undettietilleof'Sinai'or'Horeb.' But 



that the reader may be able to judge for 
himself on this point, we shall so far 
avail ourselves of the results of modern 
researches in tlie peninsnla.of Sinai, as 
to embody a brief description of the re- 
gion in which the events of the present 
and succeeding chapter occurred. 

The breadth of the peninsula of Sinai 
is intersected by a chain of mountains 
called 'ElTih,' whichrun from east to 
west, and cut off a triangular portion 
of the peninsula on the south, in the 
very centre of which occurs the elevated 
group of mountains where the Sinid of 
the' fiiUe is to be sought. This moun- 
tainous region, with its various valleys 
and ravines of different dimensions, may 
be described as being comprehended 
within a diameter of about forty miles. 
Its general aspect is singularly wild and 
dreary, being composed almost entirely 
of naked rocks and cr^gy precipices, 
interspersed with narrow sandy defiles,^ 
which from being seMom refreshed with 
rain are almost entirely destitute of 
vegetation. Fountains and springs of 
water are found only in the upper re- 
gions of the group, on which account 
they are the place of refiu^ of all iJie 
Bedouins, when the Jow country is 
parched up. From alh accounts it ia 
difficult to imagine a. scene more deso- 
late and terriHc than that which consti- 
tutes this rai^. Arecent traveller (Sir 
F, Henniter) describes it as a sea of de- 
solation. 'It would seem,' says he, 'as 
if Arabia Pelrfea had once been an ocean 
of lava, and while its waves were rnn- 
ning mountains high, it was commrnidcd 
suddenly to stand still ',' Nothing is to 
be seen but large peaks and crags of 
naked granite, composing, as far as the 
eye can reach, a wilderness of shag^ 
rocks and valleys bare of verdure. Mr. 
Stephens, an American traveller, inliis 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



'Jnoidqits of lifive! in Egypt, Arabia 
Pfilneii,audtlie Holy Land,' thasgraph- 
icBUy.deseribea his approach to the re- 
gion in question;^' Our road now lay 
between wild and rugged mountains, 
and the valley itself was stony, broken, 
and guUiedbythewashing of the winter 
torrents ; and a few strngglii^ thorn- 
bushes were ail that grew in tliat region 
of desolation, I had remarked for some 
time, and BTsry moment impressed it 
mora and more forcibly upon my mind, 
that .every .thing around me seemed old 
and in de$ay: the vall^ tvas barren 
and .devflslaled by torrents ; the rocks 
B^ererenl.j the mountains cracked, brok- 
en, and ornmliZing into thousands of 
pieces ; encl we encamped at night be- 
tweenrocks which seemed lo ' 
torn asunder by some viole 
sion, where the stones had washed down 
into <the valley, and the drilled sand al- 
most diaked the passage. At every 
step the. scene liecame more solemn and 
impressive. The monn tains became 
mo/e;and more slf'ting, venerable, 
ioteresting. Not a shrub or blade of 
grass grew on Iheir naked sides, de- 
formed with gaps and fissures; and they 
looked as if by a sl^ht jar or sliake they 
would CTUnible into millions of pieces. 
It is impossible to describe correctly 
the singularly interesllng appearancE 
these mountains. Age, hoary and v 
eraMe, is , the predoiiiinant characi 
They looked as if their great Crea 
had made Iheni highs than they a 
and their summits, worn and weakened 
1^ the action of the elements for thou- 
sands of years, had cracked and fallen. 
The last was by &r the most interest- 
ing day of my jonmey lo Mount Sinai,' 
Wfi ^ere moving alimg a broad bailey f 
bounded, byranges of Ipjly and crumb- 
ling . raount^iiis, forming an immense 
rooky rampart on each side of us. The 
whole day we vieie moving between pa- 
raUel ranges of mountains, recedii^ In 
some places, and then ^;ain contract- 
ile, and about mid-day entered a nar- 



row and n^ged delUe, bounded on each 
side with precipitous granite rocks mora 
than a thousand feet high. We entered 
at the very bottom of this defile, moving 
for a liine along the dry bed of a torrent, 
now obstructed with sand and stones, 
the rooks on every side shivered and 
torn, and the whole scene wild to sub- 
limity. Our camels stumbled among 
the rocky fragments lo such a degree 
that we dismounted, and passed through 
the wild defile on fool. At the other 
end we came suddenly upon o plain ta- 
ble ftf gr^jtndi and before us towered in 
aw£il grandeur, so huge and dark that 
it seemed close to us, and l>arring all 
further progress, (he end of my piU 






of 8. 



Among all the stupendous works of 
nature, nqt a place can be selected more 
fitted for the exhibition of Almighty 
power. I have s^ood upon the summit 
of the giant Etna, and looked over the 
clouds floating beneath it ; upon (he bold 
scenery of Sicily, and the distant moun- 
tains of Calabria; upon the top of Ve- 
suvius, and looked down upon the waves 
of lava, and the ruined and half-recov- 
ered cities at its foot ; but they are no- 
thing compared with the terrific soli' 
tade» and bleak majesty of Sinai.. An 
observing traveller has well called it a 
perfect sea of desolation, Xot a tree, 
or shrub, or blade of grass is to be seen 
upon the bare and ru^ed sides of iupn. 
roerable mountains, heaving their naked 
summits lo the skies ; while Ihe crumb- 
lii^ masses of granite all around, and 
the distant view of the Syrian desert, 
with its boundless waste of sands, form 
the wildest and most dreary, Ihe most 
terriiiG and desolate picture that imagin- 
ation can conceive.' Carne, an I^glish 
traveller, epetiking of this district, says, 
'From the summit of Sinai yon see only 
innumerable ranges of rocky mountains. 
One generally places, in imagination, 
around Sinai, extensive plains or sandy 
ts, where the camp of the hosts 
was placed ; where the femilies of Ts- 
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rani stood at the doors of thair-tents, 
and the line was drawn round the moun- 
tain, which no one nught break through 
on pain of death. . But it is not thus. 
Save the valley hy which we approach, 
ed Sinai, aboitt hay a mile leidt and a 
few railea in Icnglh, and a siaaU plain 
tee t^erwarda paaeed through, v!ilh a 
rocky hill in the middle, there appear 
to be few open places round the mount. 
We did not, however, eiamine it on all 
sides. On putting llie question to the 
superior of the convent, where he imag- 
ined the Israelites stood : Everywhere, 
he replied, waving his hands about, — 
in tiie ravines, the valleys, as well as 
the pliuns.' 

The two most elevated and conspicu- 
ous summits of this peninsular gronp 
a^oin each other, and are respectively 
distinguished by the namea of Djebol 
Katerin (Mount St. Catherine) and Dje- 



belM 



aCMou 



,es); 
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being for the most part locally identiHed 
with the Horeb of Scripture, and_.the 
latter with Sinai. Both teiminate in a 
sharp peak, the planes of which do not 
exceed Btty or sixty paces in circum- 
ference. The Jormer is the higher of 
ihe two, and its sjtmmit commands a 
Very extensive prospect of the arljacent 
country,— the two arniB of the Ked Sea, 
a part of I^ypt, and, northward, to 
within a few days' journey of Jerusa- 
lem. There is, however, very great 
confusion arising from the application 
of the ancient names < Sinai' end 'Ho- 
reb' to these several summits. As both 
these appellations are practically un- 
known to the present inhabitants of the 
country, it has been left in greal'meas- 
ure to the judgment or fancy of indi- 
vidual travellers to mate the applica- 
tion. Professor Kobinson, for instance, 
supposes a third still lower eminence 
in the same vicinity to be the true Ho- 
' reb ; while the Editors of the ' Modern 
Traveller,' and the 'Kctorial Bible,' 
contend for Mount Serbal, several miles 
distant, as the genuine Mount Sinai. 
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No doubl a great -portion of the diffi- 
culty on this head has been occasioned 
by the manner in which the Scriptures 
employ these names, viz. as if they 
were wholly convertible with eaeh other. 
On this point we cannot but agree with 
the Qrgumonts and the conclusions oL 
the last mentioned writers, of whom the 
latter speats thus; — 'In soma passages 
of the Pentateuch the law is described 
as having been delivered from Mount 
Horeb, and in others Irom Mount Sinai, 
and this is one of the apparent contra- 
dictions, of which scepticism has avail- 
ed itself to throw doiibt on the verity 
of the narrative, or at least to question ' 
that the books in which these seeming 
discrepancies occur were written by the 
same person. The answer to this has 
been by a reference to Mounts Catherine 
and Moses, as distinct but adjoining 
peaks of the same rango of mountains ; 
and we have no doubt but that it was 
this view of the subject which occa- 
sioned the summits which now pass for 
Sinai and Hareb to obtain the dislinc- 






ippea 






a the. . 



Jection we have stated, because if Sinai 
and Horeb are only distinct summits of 
tho same range, how could the same 
transaction take place in both at once, 
any moi-o than ijf they were perfectly 
distinct motmtains i From a carofnl ex- 
amination of the various passages in 
which the names of 'Horeb' and 'Sinai' 
occur, we think it might be easy to 
show that these names nre different de- 
nominationsof the samemountain. But 
it seems to us that it is susceptible of 
being still more distinctly shown that 



■Horel 



loftb 



in generally, while 'Sinai' 
is the name of the particular summit. 
It appears to us that Horeb is usoally 
spoken of as a region,the common form 
of expression being generally 'in Horeb,' 
and. that where spoken of as a moun- 
tain, it is in the same general way as 
when we speak of Motmt Caucasus, 
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i. JJut'SilH 



Sinai,' being llie most common mode of 
en>resfiion, as we should speak of a 
pwticular moiiQlain or peak in a mono- 
tainnus or any other region. We believe 
there is no instance in which tlie name 
of Horeb occurs so as to convey the 
idea of ascent, descenl, or standing upon 
it Ha a mountain, whereas this is invari- 
ably the idea with wliich the name of 
Sinai is associated. Ic i^ true that there 
are two passages which appear to mill 
tale against this view, but when care 
fully considered, they do in fact con. 
erm it. Thus in Ei. 3. 1, 'Moses . 
came to the mountain of God, even tc 
Horeb ;' and in 1 Kings, 19. 8, Elijal 
goes 'unto Horeb, the mount of God. 
In both these places it would be mos 
obvious to understand chat Horeb de 
noteslhe whole, and the 'mount of God 
the part;, which will be the more evi 
dent when it is recoUecled that the lorn 
'mount of God' would be no disriuctioi 
-at all, unless the region were also men 






will ti 



:o the n 



find furt 






.by observing that actions are menl 

as having been done 'in Horeb,' which 

were certainly hot done on any pB 

lar mounWin, but in the surrounding 

valleys or plains. Thus the Istb 

are said lo have 'made a calf in H 

(Es. 103. 19)— certainly nof in a i 

ti>inj but in the wilderness of Sinai while 

Moses was in the mountain. The rook 

smitten by Moses for water is i 

the 'rook in Horeb' (Ei. 17.6), which 

patible with the situation we havf 
caled for Rephidim ;- whereas thos 
regard Horeb as a particular mou 
and determine that mountain I 
Djebel Kalerin, have been necessarily 
obliged to fli the smitten rock 



whoEy nnsuitable sLtua(ion, in the nar- 
valley of El Ledja at the foot of 
peak. It also deserves lo be no- 
ticed, that Josephus does not mentioji 
called Horeb. He spealts 
exclusively of Mount Sinai, and after 
noticing tlie transactions at Repliidim, 
says that, on leaving that station, the 
Israelites went on graduaUy till they 
came lo Sinai .^ The writer having thus 
adjusted the relation to each other of 
Ihe terms 'Horeb' and 'Sinai,' proceeds 
to adduce a variety of reasons to show 
that Mount Serbal, and not Mount Mo- 
ses, prefers the strongest claims to be- 
ing the place to wliich God descended 
at the giving of the Law. We must re- 
fer the reader to the pages of the Pic- 
torial Bible for a very elaborate can- 
vassing of the respective claims of tliese 
two localities. The principal difiicnlty 
in regard to the present Mount Sinai, is 
the want of sufficient space for the en- 
campii^ of so large a host as that of 
Israel, and the impossibility of its sum. 
jnit, or that of Mount St. Catherine, be- 
ing seen by all Iha people al the same 
time. Mount Serbalion-the otliei' hand, 
he asserts, fully meets the idea which 
the reader of the Scripture is naturally 
led to entertain of Sinai, as a detached 
mountain, or rather cluster of moun- 
tains, with ample open ground around 
the base in which the host might en- 
camp. Soma of the vallies also about 
Mount Serbal are fertile and well-wa- 
tered ; whereas at the other point it 
would seem to have been scarcely pos- 
sible to procure sufficient forage for 
theireatlle. Another argument is drawn 
by the writer from the alleged identity 
of Mount Serhal and Mount Paran, 
mentioned in Habakhuk. The valley 
or wady at the base of Mount Serbal 
is still called 'Faran,' and as y and/ 
are letters constantly interchanged in 
the oriental tongues, the inference, he 
contends, is wholly legitimate tliat Pa- 
ran and Faran indicate the same local, 
ityj and that this is no other than Mount 
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3 AnddMoseswentupuntoGod, and the LoaD « called unto him out 



Serbal. On t 



: \vholi 



inoUne to adhere to Ihe more eslablished 
(^inioD, which aEEigns the region of 
E^ebel l£aleria Knd Mousa us tbe'Eceoe 
of the great evenl in question, and the 
following eitract Irom Prof. Robinson's 
account of his nsit to the spot 
will go lo lessen TeryconsideraUy the 
Objection founded upon .the limited spaco 
for encamjiment : — 'We npjiroaohed the 
central granite mountains of Sinai, nc 
b; Ihe more usual and easy route ( 
Wady Shekh, which winds around an 
Bnlera from the Bast ; but following 
sucoession of Wadys we crossed Wady 
Shekh and entered the higher graiii 
formation by a shorter route, directly 
from the N. N, W. through a steep,' 
rocky, and difficult pass, between rug- 
ged, blackened cliffs, 800 to 1000 feel 
h^h. Approaching in this direction, 
we were surprised and delighted, to find 
ouraelvtffi, after two hours, crossing the 
whole length of a fine plain ; from the 
southern end of which that part of Sinai 
now called Horeb rises perpendicularly 
in dark and frowning majesty. This 
plamis.over two miles in length, and 
nearly two-thirds of a mile broad, 
sprinkled with tuAs of herbs and slirubs, 
like tlie Wadya of the desert. It is 
wholly enclosed by dark granite moun- 
tains,— stem, naked, splintered peaks 
and ridges, from 1000 to 1600 feel h%h. 
On the east of Horeb a deep and very 
narrow valley runs in like a deft, as if 

the plain. In this stands the consent, 
at the distance of a mile from the ptein; 
and the deep verdnre of its fruil-trees 
and cypresses is seen as the traveller 
approaches,— an oasis of beauty amid 
sceiies of the sternest desolation. On 
thew?st of Horeb, there runs up asimi. 
lar valley, parallel to the former. It 
is called El-Leja, and in it elands the 
deserted convent ^-Erbayin, with a 
garden of olive and other fruit-trees, not 



visible i'rom the plain- The name Sinai 
is at present applied, generally, lo Ihe 
lofty ridge ronning from N. N. W. to 
S. S^E. between the two narrow valleys 
jiist described. Tlie northern part, or 
lower summit, is the present Horeb, 
overlooking the plain. About two and 
a half or three miles south of Ibis, 
the ridge rises and ends in a higher 
point ; this is Ihe present summit of ■Si- 
nai, the Jebel Mflsa of the Arabs; 
which however is not visible from any 
part of the plam. West, or rather 
W. S. W. of the yalley El-Leja, is the 
still higher ridge and summit of Mount 
St. Catharine. The plain above' men- 
tioned is in all probabilily the spot, 
where the congregation of Israel were ' 
assembled to receive the law ; and the 
mountain impending over it, the present 
Horeb, was the scene of the awful phe- 






i, there 



As to the presi 

is little reason to suppose Ihat it had 
any connection with the giving of Ihe 
law ; and stili less the higher peaks of 
St. Catharine. I know not when I have 
felt a thrill of stronger emotion, than 
when in lirst crossing the plain, the 
dark precipices of Horeb rising in sol- 
grandeur before us, I became aware 
le entire adaptedness of the scene 
16 purposes for which it was chosen 
by the great Hebrew legislator.' SS>. 
Repoa. for April \f&S. As to thecon- 
ent which is here established, and 
'hich, from the increasing resort, bids 
fair Co become little more than a sacred 
inserai, aSbrding its inmates but 
little of that holy retirement which the 
location was intended to secure, the 
ider will find a full and interesting 
account in the vrork above mentioned, 
by our countryman Mr. Stephens, and 
in fact, in nearly all the published tours 
of modern travellers. 

3- And Moses wenl up un(o .God, 
Heb. DTl^Sn is tl ka-Elohim, to tbt 
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of tfie mountaia, aa.yiag. Thus shalt 
diou say to the house of Jacob, aad 
fell tte. children of laf ael ;. 
4 f Ye have seen wliat I did Ufttp 
f Daut. W. S. 

gtoKitit. That is, to the visible symbol 
ofGod's presence, whichhad HOW doubt, 
less talten ila station on (fie summit of 
fhe mount. Gr. ..; to npui rou fliav, to 
mnmnntefGod. Chal. anto Ibeptes- 
ence of tba Wofd of the Lord.' Tha 
iMore alteatitely the sacred narrative is 
BtaHnad', Uie mora clear is the evidencej 
ilfflt vUareieif inteniews between God 
and Moaea or other good men ar 
tioned, there we are to understai 
sortie' vtliWe iWJnifestation of Ji 
vraa present, and that ihisvisib 
■ uomenon is intended to be indicated by 
the term 'Jehotah' or 'God.'— It wi" 
be noticed that the oljject of Mbse 
ascending the mount on tlrts occasion 
was simply to receive and carrj ijaoli lb 
thS peftpia the message contained ih the 
verses iittmediately succaeding, which 
was a- ftioiB geiicral intimation of the 
terms on which God agreed to form the 
Israelites into a distinct and peculiar 

paople. It Thus sJiaU tkou say to the 

kailae of JaeoB, and tilt the chitdren 
of ftriKi. This two twofold denomi- 
nation of the chosea people is rather 
remarkable Snd no dbnbl was mtended 
to carry with it sortie special empha- 
dtf of nseaning. As the mercies con- 
' rarreluptiu ibem'ss a jteol^e eitend- 
e* iiaolt iniotlie history of thtrpast, it 
«M perMps designed, by the use nf 
ihesB two names, to remind them of 
their humble b^innings and ihcir sub- 
BHqnaiit increase; to si^est to tliem 
diat they, who' were once as lowly 
JitcoS When he 



the Egyptians, and few . s I t^i* 
ia eagles' wings, and brought 
into myself. 



u.fl3.». 






wgrowi 



B froi 



IS God m 






him, Trtien 
was called Israel. The mention of the 
- tfrofold appellation of their ancestor, 
would tend also to excite them to obedi- 
ence in conformity to his example. 



Ye have seen, &c. 
si to themselves, to Iheir own ob- 
servation and experience, for the truth 
of what is hare affirmed. They could 
disbelieva God without first disbe- 
lieving the testimony of their own 

nses. 1 Howlbareyouoneaglei' 

_mgs; i. e. aj on ogles' wings; a 
similitude denolii^ the speed, the se- 
curity, and the tendfer care with which 
Ihey were, as it were, transported ftom 
the house of bondage, and which is ex- 
panded in fuller s^ficancy. Dent. 33, 
11, IS, 'As an eagle slirreth up her nest, 
flutiereth over her young, spreadeth 
abrimd her wii^, laketh them, bearelh 
them on her wil^ ; so thB Lord alone 
did lead him.' In like manner, as the 
church of Israel here fled from the 
'hSraoH, as he is termed, Eiek, 
the Christian church in a time 
of persecution is represented. Rev. 13. 
I flying into the wilderness ftom 
:rpcnt or dragon, with two wings 
of a great ee^k. Wings m this accep- 
tation are a symbol of protection. The 
idea of this passage is strikingly set 
forth by the prophet at a long sntee- 
qnent period, Is; 63. 9. 'In all tHdr af- 
fliction he was afflicted, and the angel 
of Ms prasonce saved ihemv in his lijva 
and i!i his pity hs rede'emed them; anj 
he bare them, and carHcd them all the 

days of old.' ^ir BTOUght you ujJfO 

myself. Delivered you ftom the jauel 
bondage of" Egypt, and graciously re- 
oeived you into a covenant relation to 
myself and the enjoyment of my special 
tutelary favor. This ia the ultimate aim 
of all the gracious methods of God's 
providence and grace, to feing us back 
to himself, to reinstate us in his lost 
favor, to restore us to that relation in 
which alone we can he happy. Christ 
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has died, 'thejusl for ihe unjustj that 
ke might bring ua.to God.' 

6. Now thtrefore if ye vyill obey, &c. 
Havibg briefly racountad ihe grounds of 
their obligalion to him, tJie Most High 
now proceeds to stale plainly ihe re- 
turns he should oipecl and require from 
Ihem. ~ This was in one Word obedience 
— Eordialj sincere, and unresened obedi- 
ence to the will of their best friend and 
kindest benefactor, wio could hare no- 
thing in view but their Happiness. This 
lie demanded of JAem. On bia own part, 
he promises a profusipn of blessings, 
temporal, spiritual, and everlasting, of 
which the cro.wn of all is that they 
should be an appraprialion to kUnsetf. 
They should enjoy a rank of higher 
honorandtenderet endearment in hisre- 
gStd than any other people—a declara- 
tion, the scope of which will be more 
apparent from a closer inspection of the 

iriiport of Ihe particular terms. IT A 

peculiar tremuTe. Heb. fiiao legiU- 
M, a word of which we do not find 
the veJijal root Jao toga; in Hebrew, 
biii in Chaldee it sonifies (o gain, fo M- 



[B. C. 1491. 
nt, then i ye shall be a peculiar 



opjiroprtafe. 



ielf,to 



Wherever the noun oo- 
w it denotes a peculium, 
a possession or treasure of which the 
owner is peouliarlj? choice, one on which 
his heart is set, and which he neither 
shares with others nor resigns to the 
care of others. It basanobvioos rela- 
tion to. the Latin word sigUlam, seai, 
and is especially applied to such choice 
possessions as were secured with a seal, 
as gold, silver, jewels, precious stones, 
&o. Thus, 1 Chton. S8. 3, 'Because 1 
have set my affection lo ihe house of 
my God, I have of mine own proper 
good (Heb. of my fiiiO segullah), of 
gold and silver, which I have given,' 
&c Thus too, Mai. 3. 17, 'And they 



shall be mine, sailh the Lord of hosfs, 
in that dny.whenlmakeupmyjcu'efa.' 
{Heb, my niiaO tegnlla/i).' Eccl. 3. 
8, 'I gathered me also, silver and gold 
and the peculiar treasure (ni^D) of 
kings and of the provinces.' 'By ri^M 
seguaah,' say the Hebrew commenta- 
rs, 'is signified, that they should be 
doved before him, as a desirable trelis- 
e which a king delivereth not into the 
handofany of his officers, hut keepelh 
■ imself. Andsuoh/is the case of Is- 
rael, of whom it is said, Deut. 32. 9, 
'For the Lord's porlion is his people.' 
Thus too, Deut. 7. 6, 'Thou art an hiity 
people unto the Lord thy God ; the Lord 
thy God hath chosen thee tobeaspecial 
people CniaO) unto himself, above all 
people that are upon the face of the 
earth.' Ps. 135.4, 'For the Lord hath 
chosen Jacob unto himself, and Israel 
for his peculiar treamre (iniaoi lis- 
gulatho).' In these cases the Greek 
rendering is mostly irt(i™-m(, pecviiar 
precioui, which occurs Til.3, 14, 'That ■ 
he might purify unto himself a peevllar 
people (Xm( Tspiowr.m), zealous of good 
works.' BulmIPeler,2.9, (he phrase- 
ology is a little varied, 'But ye are a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
holy nation, a peculiar people (Xaoj 
nepnniiian),' which is the Seplua-. 
gint tenderii^ of the word 'jewelsj' 
Mai. 3: 17. Throughout, the leading 
sense is that oi select, precious, endear- 
ed; .something exceedingly prised and 
sedulimsly preserved; and it would seem 
if God would represent all the rest of 
the world as comparatively worthless 
lumber when viewed by the side of the 
chosen race. ChaL 'Ye shall be beloved 

me.' IT For alt the earth is 

Or, 'though all the earth is 
The sense, however, is essen- 
tially the same by either mode of rend- 
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treasure unto me above all people : 
for k all the earth is mine :_ 
6 And ye shall be un tome a i king- 
dom of priests, and an m holy na- 



mLev, ai 



1. I Coc. 



ering. It was intended to enhance, in 
their eetimalB, the greatness of. the ili- 
Tine fiivor in making them. the ob^eclf 
of suchaselection. Being the soiere^n 
and proprietor of the whole world, and 
the fuhiess thereof, he needed them ■ 
nor if he saw good to select any people 
was he under the least obligation, out 
ofhimsalf, tofiiuponihem. He might 
hare taken any other nation in pn 
ence to them. The parallelism, I 
7. 7, 8, fully confirms thia sense of 
passage; 'The Lord did not sat his 
upon you, nor choose yoit, because ye 
ware more in number than.any peopli 
for ye were the fewest of all peoph 
But b^causa the lord loved you, ar 
because he would keep the oath which 
he had awom unto your fathers, hath 
the Lord brought you out with a mighty 
hand, and redeemed you out of the house 
of bbnd-men, from tha hand of Pharaoh 
fcingof^ypt.' 

6. A kingdom of priests. Heb.tfiimn 
VVm mOBiUketh hohaaim; which (he 
Gr. renders by an inverse construction 
(Joo-iIiEioo liptTcvpa, a Toyal priesthood, 
the phraseology adopted by the apostle, 
IPet.2.9. Ciial.'YeshBllbe before me 
kings, priests, and an hojypedple.' Ths 
true sense of the eipression is perhaps 
inost adequately given Rev.S. 10, wher- 
m allusion lo the passage, it is sail 
'Thoii iasf made us unto our God kings 
and priests; and we shall reign on 
earth.' They were in fact to coml 
in their own persons the roya! and the 
sacerdotal dignity, which is figuratively 
set forth in the Apocalyptic scenery by 
tha elders being clothed in white robes, 
which was a badge of ihe priesthood, 



! the Words whioh 
thou shall speak unto the children 
of Israel. 

7 IT And Moses came and called 
for the Elders of the people, and 
laid before their faces all these 
woids which the Lord command- 
ed him. 

and at the sama time having crowns 
upon their heads, which was an emblem 
of royalty. It would fie impossible 
therefore lo use languoga conveying the 
promise of higher honor, of more dis- 
tinguished prerogatives, than this. As 
the priestly order was set. apart from 
the common mass of the people, and 
ejclusively authorised to minister, in- 
holy things, so all the Israelites, com. 
pared with other nations, ware to sns- 
God; They 



were to be, as It were, ' iha first-born 
from among men,' consecrated to God 
from the womb, like the first-born of 
their own families. And when we add 
to this that they were all lo be regarded 
at the same lime as kings also, and 
none as snlyects, a commonwealth of 
spiritual sovere^ns, what caQ he con- 
ceived more eialled and honorary ? Yet 
such is undoubtedly tha import of the 
words, which is but little heightened 
hy the subsequent phrase, ' an holy na- 
tion ;' i.e. anationhallowedj set apart] 
consecrated. 

7. Moses caiae and called for the elS- 
ers, he. In so immense an assembly 
ofpeople it would banecessary for Mo- 
ses to ireat with them tluvugh the me- 
dium of iheir elders, or the principal 
men in the several tribes. Having con- 
vened them for the purpose, he ' laid 
before their faces,' the message he had 
received from God, by which is meant 
that be fully eiplained to them what 
God had given himincharge, and suli- 
mitted it lo their serious jo^ment whe- 
ther they would comply with the pre- 

propounded the words lo the people. 
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8 And " all the people answered 
togeiher, and said. All that the 
LosB hath spoken we will do. And 
Moses returned the words of the 
people uato the Lokt. 

9 And the Lokd said mito M 
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Lo, 1 come unto thee o in a thick 
cloud, p that the people may hear 
when I speak with thee, and i bo- 
lieve thee forever. AndMoses (old 
the words of the people unto the 



PDei 






geiher. 



d oil 'the people a 



Heb 



"1 1351 






o have 



dav. Gr. aniKfiBij n/iaenpalar, anaiwred 
vitk one accord, as the larm o/iofluuidot 
is also rendered Acts, 2. I, and often 
elsewhere, implying rather vnanimity 
of counsel than aimuUaneomnesa of act. 
It is of course to bo supposed that the 
elders m^ide known the conditions to 
(he peuple whom they represented, an 
that they unanimously signified Ihei 
acceplsneo of them, which was again 
reported by Moses through their official 
heads. Their answer disooTers indeed 
a commendable promptitude in acced- 
ing to the terms and availing themselves 
of the proffered blessings, but the sequel 
shows that their response was g' 
a spirit of overweening selCeoni 
They knew eomparativflJyJitlle of Iheu' 
own spirits, and rushed precipitately 
into, the asHurnption of obligations, of 
the foil impott of which they had bnt 
little idea. Their conduct strikingly 
illustrates that of the conTinced sinner, 
who feels iha pressure of the divine 
dums upon his conscience, and fondly 
images that he shall have no difficulty 
in keeping the whol« law. But eiperi- 
ence soon shows him his error, as it did 
the Israelites. 

0. Lo, t come itirfo thee in a thick 
cloud. Heb. "pSh asa beab heanan, in 
Ike Ihicknes), or density, of the cloud. 
Gr. n ortiXiu KcfcXn!, it the pillar of 
the clovd. Vfe know that God ordi- 
narily resided among his people and 
presidedovectiem in the cloudy pillar. 
But as this pillar changed its aspect to 
a pillar of fire bynighl, so we can easily 



iumed a denser 
and darker appearance on this occasion. 
As it was to be accompanied with light- 
nings and thunders, the whole scene 
would be rendered more sublime and 
awful !jy the increased darkness and 
density oftliat vast mass of elond, low- 
ing above the summit of the moun- 
.a, which was to be the ground of 
tbese fearful phenomena. Our concep- 
tions on this subject will be heightened 
by referring to the parallel langui^e of 
the Psalmist, Pa. 18. H, 'He made dark- 
ness bis secret place ; his pavilion round 
about bim were dark waters and thick 
clouds of the skies ;' i. e. not literally 
waters in their elementary state, but 
such Aick dark lourenng elonds as are 
generally chai^d with water, and emp- 
ty themselves in gashing torrents of 
rain J in allnsion to which it is said. 
Job, 26, S, 'He bmdeth up the waters in 
his (hick clouds, and the cloud is not 
under them.' There was perhaps 
I reference in this mode of mani- 
tion to the comparatively dark and 
obscure genius of the Mosaic dispensa- 
Of the ancient versions the Arab, 
renders this pass^e, ' X will manifest 
my Angel unto them in the thickness of 
clouds i' and the Jerus. Targ. 'My Word 
shall be revealed unto thee in the thick 

dond^' If Thai the people moy hear 

•■n I apeak with thee, &c. This dis- 
closes one grand purpose tobe accom- 
plished by sdch an impressive mode of 
manifestation. The highest possible 
honor, and credence, and deference was 
be secured to the person of Moses,, 
order that the laws and ordinances 
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10 It And the Loeb said unto Mo 
ses, Go unto the people, and ' sanc- 
tify them to-day and to-morrow, 
and let them • wash their clothes, 



35.2. Lev. 15. 5 



which he was to introduce omong the 
people in the name of God might be 
clothed with due authority. The gran- 
deui: and solemnity of the scene in 
which their ieader was to act such a 
conspicuous part would eminently lend 
to produce this effect. And their hear- 
ing with their own ears the roicB of God 
spealiing to his servant, would utterly 
' cut off all fnlure pretext for saying that 
Moses palmed upon them a system of 
laws and statutes of his own devising, 
oe imposed upon their credulity in any 
way whaterer. In affirmbg this they 
would he witnesses gainst ihemselTcs. 
They bad an ocular demonstration that 
the laws to which they were required to 
BubmitjWerepromulgaled from the high, 
est authority in the universe, of which 
Moses was merely the ministering me- 
diator. It was not, however, merely 
from tlie men of that generation that 
God would exact this profound defer- 
ence to Iha official character of Moses, 
but it was to be perpetuated in the line 
of their posterity to the latest days— 
'that ihey may believe thee for ever,' 
not only as loi^ as they live, but as 
long as their descendMts shall live. 
Accordingly our Savior himself recog- 
nises his authority, when he says in the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
'They have Moses and the prophets, let 
them hear them,' and ' if they believe 
liot Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they believe, though one rose from the 

10. Go «nto the people and sanclify 
l\em, Sic. That is, command and see 
that they sanctify themselves, as ap- 
pears from the next clause, and from 
V. 14. In like manner it is said that 
Job (th. 1.8.) ' Sent and sanctified his 

Vol. I 21 



11 And be ready against the third 
day ; for the third day the Lord 
I will come down m the sight of all 
the people upon mount Smai. 



D do that 



sons;' i, e. ordered them ti 
themselves; the t^eut, ace 
Scripture usage, being said I 
which he ordersor procures to be done. 
We see at once the propriety of their 
being fitted by a special preparation for 
such a solemn interview with the Most 
High as now awaited them. When but 
a friend or neighbor is expected some- 
what formally to visit us, the natural 
sentiment of decorum req^nires that our 
persons, our houses, our entertainment, 
should he invested with BQ air of more 
thou usual neatness, order, and style, 
How much more, when the visiter is to 
be no other than the King of Kings 
himself! They were about to approach 
a holy God] a God of infinite purity, 
who cannot bear any nncleaii thing in 
his presence, and Iherefble they were 
to tate care that no defilement was upon 
them. They were to wash their clothes 
and preserve their persons free from all 
impurity. They were even to abstain (v. 
15} from all such innocent and lawful 
gratifications as might be unfavorable 
to the utmost degree of spirituaUty and 
abstractedness of soul in the exercises 
before them. Not that there- was any 
intrinsic virtue in mere external abla- 
tions and abstinences ; they were to do 
this in token of their cleansing them- 
selves from all smful pollutions. While 
they were washing their clothes they 
were to thmk of washing their souls by 
repentance from the sins which they 
had contracted. Comp. Gen. 35,3. Lev. 
IS. 5. 

]1. The third daj; the Lord wilt cotat 
down, &c. That is, will come down in 
the cloudy and fiery pillar, the symbol 
of his presence, the visible Shekinah; 
another of the innumerable instances in 
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12 And thou shall set bounds unto 
the people round about, saying, 
Take heed to yourselves, that ye so 
?iot up into the mount, or toucH the 
border of it: "whosoever toucheth 
the mount shall he surely put to 



which 'Lord' is used iatercbangeably 
with tbfl term deDoLing lus visible repre- 
seatative. His descenc was to be ia 
sigbl of all the people. We infer from 
ltu3 that the cloudy pillar cose to a 
great beight in the heavens, for vre be- 
lievetbete is bo one ot the aeverol peaks 
of the Sinai group of mountaiDS that 
could be seen from all the points where 
a body of two millions of men musl 
have been encamped. Consequently, 
the pillar that eurmounted the summit 
mast havB been very lofty. 

12. Thou ahait set bounds, &c. I4ot- 
withstanding all the grandeara and ter- 
rors of the scene, it was on the whole 
an illustrious instance of God's grace 
and GiHideEcensioa that he was pleased 
to vouchsafe to them such a s^b.1 dis- 
play of bimself. on this occasion. Yet 
he would have them reminded of the 
humble awful reverence which should 
possess the minds of all those that wor- 
ship him, Every semblance of unhal- 
lowed freedom and familiarity was lo 
be studiously repressed. While Jaho- 
vah makes himself known as a Father, 
a Protector, a Guide, a Portion, he still 
i^oiild have his seirants remember that 
llQ is 'the great and terrihle God.' He 
therefore requires that they should wor- 
ship him at a respectful and reverential 
dislonee, as being really unworthy even 
to liA t^ their eyes to the place which 

his footsteps were to make glorious. 

V Thai yt go not ,up into the mount, 
Bsb. "ina bahar, in or upon th« mount. 
It is important, if possible, to ascertain 
the exact idea, as otherwise it will be 
difficult to determine what is meant by 
the permUsioa m Uie nest verse, 'vihen 
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13 There shaU not a hand touch 
it, but he shall surely be stoned or 
shot through; whether if $e beast 
or man, it diall not liye : when the 
^ trumpet soundeth long, they shall 



othec 



3, 19. 



tlie trumpet soundeth ior^, they shall 
come up to the mount,' where the phra- 
seology iu the original is precisely the 
same, ■in26oiitr,i?ioj'iijiDji(fte mount. 
It undoubtedly signifies something more 
than merely approofhing the base of 



: 'border 



13. There shall not an hand touch it. 
Heb. "iTra J>^ si lo tigga bo yad, there 
shiUl not unhand touch him. Our pres- 
ent translation evidently understands 
the ' mountain' as the object not to be 
touched with the hand. But i/iai is for- 
bidden in the clause immediately pre. 
ceding, and liere the true sense is doubt- 
less that which is yielded by a literal 
rendering of the origmaj. If a. man or 
a beast should break through the pre- 
scribed limits and advance towards the 
tain, they were not to rush in after 
apprehend him, and thrust him 
back, but on the contrary were to slay 
3n the spot by casting stones or 
shooting darts at him from a distance, 
a bold intruder upon forbidden 
grotmd, such a daring transgressor of 
express divine precept, was lo he re- 
garded as so profane, execrable, and 
linable, that they were not permit- 
D pollute their hands by touching 
him. What a speaking commentary 
upon God's estimate of presumptuous 
— IT When the trumpet soundeth 
long they slum come up, ke, Heb.-^lUJaa 
i3in bimshok ha-ydbel, in the drawitig 
out of the trumpet; L e. of the sound of 
the trumpet. On the true import of the 
word Jqi yobU here rendered 'trumpet,' 
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nee Note ™ Josh. 6. 4, 5. It is the 
word applied to the sounding of the 
trumpet e{ jubilte, a term derived in 
fact from this very toot, and supposed 
to denote an inslrumeivt eilliec made of 
tarn's lioms,or conslruoted in that form. 
It was blown as a signal for the oamp 
or congregation to assemble, or to do 
BOmathing in concert. Throughout the 
rest of tlie contest the word fot ' trum- 
pet' is enticely different, viz,, "lOB ifto- 
phdr, for which reason soma critics have 
supposed that the phrase in this place 
denotes a signal given by order of Mo- 
ses in the "camp for the approach of tlie 
psoplB to the base of the mount, where- 
as in the sequel the sound of llie "IBD 
ahophar ■was among the supernatural 
sounds and sights that distinguished 
the august occasion. This however is 
an interprelalioQ which cannot well lie 
reconciled with the eonteil. Again, 
there is great uncertainty as to what is 
precisely to be understood by the sound 
of the Intnipet's leii^ dmiim out or 
pn/longed; whether it 3%nilies a groiiv 
ing inttiaUy, or a remission, aofUntng, 
if^ngau«v,ofthesoand. TheGr.gives 
the latter sense, 'Wlien the voices, and 
the trumpets, and the cloud ate departed 
from the mountain, then shall ye go up.' 
Thus loo the Syriac, 'When the trumpet 
shall have become silent, ihen.it shall 
be permitted to you to go up.' So also 
the Chal. accoiding to Fagius' veraion ■■ 
'Wheiv the .trumpet shall be withdrawn^ 
then shall they luive leave to go upJ 
But it is very doubtful whethci this ii 
correctly rendered. Theoriginal13''aa 
CfffillU bi-mi^i4 akophara signifies ac- 
cording to CarlwtighJ, Cum ptoltacla 
fuerit buccina, wh&i thi {smirtd of Ike) 
(rumpsf shall haee been prolonged; and 
thus substantially agrees with the He- 
brew, tlie root T13 nigod answering pre- 
cisely to "IBa mashak, and both signi- 
fying to draw out, extend, prolong. 
The Ta^. on the other hand adopts the 
former. Cum cfEperil clangers buccina, 
toften the lrump«( iholl begin to sound. 



\. comparison of the present passage 
tith Josh. 8. 4, 5, seems rather to con- 
Irm tha first of these as (he genuina 
lense. Then the Israelites were com- 
nauded to compass the walla of Jericho 
or six days in succession, (he priests 
continually blowing the r. 









enth ' 






nSke 



long blast with the ram's horn (Heb. 
ia'^n '^^pa "IfflKli btmshok be-kHTen 
ha-yobet, in the droiciiig out (of the 
sound made) by the horn of tke ram, 
&t— all the peoplo shall ihout.' By 
this is probably implied that when the 
sounding skull have been long continued, 
after they shall have heard it from day 
to day for six days, and through nearly 
the whole day on the seventh, then a( 
tho completion of the last circuit they 
ahoiild shout, and the walls would fall 
down. So here we are probably to un- 
derstand Ihat when the signal blast of 
the trumpet had been for a conaiderabls 

to the mount.' But this latter clause is 
if any thing still more difficult of ei- 
plication than the preceding. Does it 
ival of the foregoing re- 



vould se 






lalora supposed it did not, but implied 
rather that at the given signal the peo- 
ple were to approach Jo or towards Ihe 
'mount as far as the prescribed limits 
would permit. But this view of the 
matter is not favored by the original, 
which has ina lJ)S'> yaalu baho,r, c 






a tke n 



. The 



phrase is most evidently directly the re- 
verse of the prohibition in v. 12, 'Take 
heed to yourselves that ye go not up 
into the mount (Heb. miS D=5 IIKlIDn 
"m^ hiahskameru lakem alalh bahar, 
beware for yourselves of going vp in, 
inlo, or itjion Ihe mount,' Such is the 
literal rendering of the two clauses, 
andhoware they tobeicconoiled? As 
read iu the letter they showa plain dis- 
crepancy, the one permitting what the 
other forbids. Some have proposed to 
difficulty by understand- 
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14 IT And Moses weni down, from 
the mount unto the people, and 
r sanctified the people ; arid they 
washed their clothes. 

15 And he said unto the people, 
I Se ready against the third day: 
» come not at your wives. 



ing the clause as an ironical concession; 
RS if God had iiileiided lo intimate tbal 
befora the tnimpej blast was heard they 
should be strictly charged not to oter- 
pasE the boundaries) bat that after that 
time, and when the sound began to wax 
louder and louder, then they might 
ascend y they pleased, if Ihey dared; 
for then the (errors of the scene would 
be of themselves so tremendous and re- 
pulsive, that there would be no special 
need of any express veto to forbid a 
nearer approach. But such a sense 
seems hardly consistent with the so- 
lemnity of the scene, and we are cen- 
to the import afiLsed to the words by the 
old versions, viz., that the limitation was 
(o be annulled and the mountain freely 
ascended when the blast of the trump- 
et and the other siipirnat'ttrBl sounds 
hai been so long dravm out and pro- 
tracted OS to have flecome scarcely aud- 
ible, ^nd to be dyingaway upon the ear. 
In other words we think that the Sept, 
rendering, though paraphrastic, gives 
the true sense ; 'When the voices, and 
the trumpets, and the cloud, are departed 
from the mountain, then shall ye go 
up,' As they were to remain encam] 
for a year at the base of the mount 
it might be important for them to 
assured of the divine permission 
ascend from lime to lime to its ti 



outly« 






ly hallowed by the footsteps of the glory 
of Jehovah. 

16, And it came to pan on Ihe thi7'd 
day, &c. The eventful day at length 
arrived, the sixth of the month Sivai 



JUS. p. C. U91. 

16 1[ And it came to pass on the 
thirdday in the morning, that there 
were l> thimdera and lightnings, and 
a •: thick cloud upon the raoiioi, and 
the droice of the trumpet exceed- 
ing loud; so thatall thepeople that 
was in the camp « trembled. 



.14. sSev.l.'iO.* 



' Hebr. 12. a 



and the fiftieth after the departure from 
!E^ypt. The morning was ushered in 
with terrible thunders and lightnings, 
and a cloud of deep lowering darkness 
resting upon the summit of the mount. 
Tlie heavens and the earth and the ele- 
ments conspired to signalize, in the 
most impressive manner, the -advent of 
the Creator and Lord of the universe to 
this part of his dominions. Ifearly 
every object of grandeur and awe of 

description. Thunder, lightning, tem- 
pest, Ihe blackness of darkness, smoke, 
fire, earthquake, and the trumpet of 
God ! Mover, in all probability, till the 
light of the last morning shall dawn, 
and the trump of the archangel shall 
peal its summons to arouse the dead, 
will such a spectacle be ^ain witnessed 
on earth. We have only to reflect upon 
the design of this augnst visitation to 
be satisfied that such an apparatus of 
awful accompaniments was in the high- 
est degree appropriate and seasonable. 
A deep moral impression in regard to 
the law about to be delivered was to be 
produced. Every thing accordingly was 
so ordered as to afiurd the most strik- 
ing display of the glorions majesty of 
the Laa^ver, lo point out the character 
of the law in its strictness and rigor, 
and its tremendous penalty, and withal 
to furnish a preintimation of the day of 
judgment, when every tran^pression of 
it will c«me into account. He who has 
made us, and who perfectly knows our 
frame, knows how best to suit his dis- 



, therefore, that He 



pensn 



ir of 
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see fit, when the o( 



o the m 



to IhB e jes or I 



and to seize the cihi) 
Iho heart hy apeakii^ 
eois, or to both at once. Bucu was m 
good pleasure on the delivery of the la^ 
from Sinai ; and it is a cortBideration 
full of solemn import, that if God' 
truly awful in the harmless uncons 
ing fire at the bush of Horeb, and in the 
guiding and protecting pillar of cloud ; 
if lie was dreadful at Sinai, coming in 
fierce and threatening flames to promul- 
gate his law i what mus^ he lie ' coming 
in flaming fire to take vengeance on 
them that know nnt God, nnd obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ '." 
If the sound of that trumpet which pro- 
olaiined the approach. of God to Israel 
was almost sufficient to kill the living 
with fear; what must he the trumpet 
whichshall awake the dead! Whatever 
majBstysfnd solemnity dislii^uished the 
giving of the Law, the whole earth shall 
evenlnally behold i? eieeeded in the con- 
summation of the gospel. IT In Ike 

morning. Heb. "li^n tlim bihyolh 
habboker,in the being made tube <tf the 
mornfng; implying something pecnliar 
and extraordinary in the atmospherical 
phenomena that ushered in T 
oral^e morn. The usual phri 
the morning' is -\pia babboker, and if 
nothmg more than that simple idea was 
meant, it is not easy to account for the 
present unusual phraseology..^-— IT And 
tkere were voicea and ligktniagi, &c. 
Heb. nijj Till va-yehi kohth. Thnn- 
deis are undoubtedly meant, a sense 
frequently conveyed by the Hi 
' voice,' in proof of which 
Gen. 3. 8. The gloomy mass 
unquestionably the seat of the thunders 
Snd lightnings which pealed and flashed 
from ilB bosom. And as the pillar oi 
cloud was regarded as the throne ol 
Godywe see the pertinency of the allu. 






a this 



21" 



1 the mysti 



iry of the Apocalypse, oh. 4. 5, 
out of the tlirooe proceeded light- 

I and thunderings and voices.' 

IT The voice of the trumpet. Heb. Jj? 
"IDB kol thojihar, the voice or sound oj 
a trumpet. There isno clear authorilj' 
in the original for the use of the moie 
definite expression ' the trumpet,' as 1 1 
in .allusion to some trumpet prevlonslj 
mentioned. At the same time we are 
not prepared to affirm, althoi^h the 
iai yobel and the ->SV shophar weifl 
idoubtedly dlfi"erent, that they may not 
both refer to the same supemalnral 
sounds heard on this occasion. Tha 
if the term in either case may per 
haps simply be to intimate thai a sound 
miraculously produced bearing a 
Lg resemljlance to that of a trumpet, 
though immeasurably louder. Perhaps 
the clangor of an unearthly trumpet was 
mingled in the din of the elements lo 
deepen the conviction that the whole 
scene was preternatural. Thunder and 
lightnii^, and earthquake, and dark 
cloudswere phenomena with which they 
imo degree acquainted, and 
had there been nothing more, it might 
possibly have Ijeen thoi^ht, either then 
or in alter ages, that the spectacle wit- 
nessed was merely an extraordinary 
tempest, the effect solely of natural 
causes, though acting with unwonted 
violence. But when a sound was heard 
shrill and piercing like the notes of a 
trumpet, but rising above the hoarse 
peals, the roaring and the crash of the 
thunder, such as was never heard he- 

ond such as never could issue from an 
instrument made by human hands or 
blovmhy human breath, no wonder thai 
the impression upon the people was ter- 
rific beyond all conception. No wonder 
that the terms 'voice of the archangel 
and trump of God' should liave arisen 
from this-incident of the dread pheno- 
mena which Struck the senses of assem- 
bled Israel at the base of the holy mount. 
It is undoubteilly from the circumstance 
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17 And f Moses broug-hl forth 
people outofthe camp to meet with 
Lcod ind they stood at the nether 
part of the mount 

18 And K mount Sinai was alto 
gether on a smoke because the 
LoRC descended upon it ^m fire 

and the ■imoke thereof 7scended 
tDeut i 10 SDout 4 U ±33 S J de 
S S Fs eS 7 e Isai 6 4 Hab 3 1 bc^ 
3 e. & 24 IT S Glimn 7 12 3 Geo IS 
1 Ps 144 i Rey IS 8 

here mentioned that the Set plutes teach 
us 10 aasoqiatB idea of the sound of a 
great trumpet with the awful occur- 
rences of tho day of Judgment, of which 
Ihs giTiiig of the law from Sinai B'as in- 
tended to ha a iaint type and shadow. 

IT. To mtet v>iik Gad. Heb. flSlpi 
ninSsrt likrath ha-Eloliim, to meet the 
E_Iahim; i. e. Iha Deity, in his visible 
appaiiUon. Chal. 'To meet the Word 

of the Lord.' IT Btood et Ike nether 

part of the mount. Without the limits 
fined by MoEes. 

18 And MotinS Siiiai uuj eHogether 



far 



ha be 



ig from ai 



i^pe 



A,. 



s foundations of the 
perpetual hills began lo he moved by 
the throes of an earthquake, which 
shook the solid rocky mass lo its centre. 
19. When the voice of the trumpet 
soufided long, and uaied Zoudcr ami 
loader. Heb. ^8M pffTI •pTi hoick 
ve-hazek meod, going and strengthen- 

ly different from that v. 13, and implies 
■ ^owii^ intensity in the loudness of 
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as the Edoke of a furnace, and t tie 
whole mount quaked greatiy. 

19 And 1 when the voice of the 
trumpet sounded long, aud waied 
louder and louder r» Moses spake, 
and Godansweredhinibya voice. 

A,0 And the LoFD ctme down upon 
mount Sinaj on the top of the 
mount ind the Lokd called Moses 



formed ; at least not in this connexion. 
The Aposlle tells us, Heb. :3. 21, that 
m the midst of the terrors of the scene, 
he said, '1 exceedingly fear iuid quake;' 
and it is not improbable that it was pre- 
cisely at this stage of the transaction 
that these words wera ullered. As to 
the answer which God is said to have , 
given him, a correct Tiew of that depend* 
upon the construction of the next verse. 
20, 21. The Lord came down upon 
Mount Siaat. As it had been already 
said, V. 78f that the Lord descended 
pou the Mount in fire, we hate little 
sitation in adopting the suggestion of 
alvin that all the verbs here should be 
ndered in the pluperfect tense, ' had 
me down,' 'had called,' 'had gone up,' 
d the whole verse considered ss paren- 
etical. The scope of it seems to be, to 
form us how it happened that Mosea 
■ " :o hold this intercourse 



with Jehovah ; for ii 



It appear 



that in any stage of the proeoadiogs did 
1 conminnicate with Moses while he 
lained among the people below. Ha 
1 invariably called up to the summit,. 

But as uothii^ had heretoibre been said 
of Moses since lie was represented as 

iging Ihe people out of the camp to 

their appointed station, and he is yet 

■ B set before us as holding commu. 

in with God, it was obviously propM 

inteqiose the notice of his havii^ 
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«p to the top of tke mount ; and 



21 And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Go down, charge the people, lest 



CHAPTER XIS. 



been previously called up to the top of 
themount. ThisiBdoneiiithetwentleth 
VBrsa. If this temark be well founded, 
it is perhaps to !« inferred that God 
answered Moses' esolaination by giving 
him the order mentioned, v. 21, viz. to 
go down and restrain the people from 
braating through the prescribed limits. 
Otherwise we must suppose that as 
Moses' words to God are not expressly 
recorded, so God's words to him aie for 
wise reasons withheld. But however 
this may be, the chaise which he was 
required to convey to the people leads 
.as to suppose, that when dieysawMo- 
Bes passing onhatmed into the midst of 
Iha Are, tha smote, and the lightning, 
their curiosity was excited to the high- 
est pitch lo learn the nature of elemaits 
at once so fearful to look upon, and yet 
apparently so iimooent in their effect, 
and, accordingly,' that many of them 
were upon the point of breaking through 
the boBudaiies to gaze more closely al 
the spectacle. This is confirmed by the 

natu, Usl Aji antf laeana they draw nigh 
unto Gad to coniider; i. e. to contem- 
plate, to ponder, to study, implymg the 
indulgene« of a prying curiosity. The 
word is used in this sense in Stephen's 
speech, Acts, 7. 31, in reference to Moses 

ojithe burning bnsh. IT Charge the 

people. iieb.-iynliaed,teslifyutao. Gr. 
Siaaaprvpai, bear witnesa to; th« same 
word employed by Paul, I Tim. 6. 27, 
'I clutrge thee Cim,.-i(jTi.f~)^o.) before 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ; ond 
ihe elect ai^ls, Sc' So also 3 Tim. 
a. 14, 'Of these things put them in re- 
membrance, charging thent {imiicprv^ 
.ov|i»i>0 befois the Lord that they 
strive not, &c.' Again, 3 Tim. 4. 1,'! 
eharse tUc (j.=,..pr.f,=p«0 therefore. 



they break through onto the Loan 
to gaze, and man}^ of ihem perish. 
.S3 And let the priests also which 
come near to the Lord, p sanctify 

■ -ora God, and tha Lord Jesus Christ,' 
,' Thus the charge here appointed 
be .given was a solemn teatimong 
of God, through Moses, of the con- 
sequences of disobedience.-— IT Leat 
Ckey break thraiigh unlo Ike Lard. That 
is, Id the Shekinah, the visible mani- 
festation of the Lord. The phraseology 
throughout tha narrative is woad«rfiilly 
keeping with this idea^— IT Ani 
_»iany of them perish. fUeb. TJStt iSJ 
31 naphal miinmeiai Toft, iKOnv (ifihem. 
' '\ Gr. TBTonTH'tlaurMi' itXijfti, om«I- 
ide 0/ them fall; i. e. be destroyed 
by being put to death m obedience 
to the command, v. 13, 13. Wa cannot 
fail lo learn from this, that a prying 
curiosity in I'elation lo matters which 
God does not sea fit to reveal to his 
creatures is not only highly presninptu. 
ous, but fraught with dai^er.' 

32, Let the priests also which eome 
near to (fee Lord sanctify themsejnes. 
Heb. miT' ^ bimMn Qisron hatko. 
hanim hannisgaahim el Yekovah, the 
priests coming near to the Lord; i. t. 
whose duty, whose function. It is, on 

the Lord. Chal. 'Which ooma near to 
minister before lbs Lord.' But as tha 
Aaronical priesthood was not yet estab- 
lished it becomes a question who are 
meant by the term. We learn from 
Ei. 13. 2, that the firal-bom of every 
family were in a special manner to be 
dedicated and sanctified to God, and it 
is dear, from the whole tenor of the 
patriarchal history, that the honor of 
the priesthood was considered as in- 
volved in the rights of primogenitme. 
As this was the case, and the tribe of 
Levi was afterwords substituted instead 
of the first-born, we cannot well doubt 
that the eldest sons throughout the tribo» 
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themselves, lest the Lord q break 
forth upon them. 
23 And Moses said unto the Lobs, 
The people cannot come up to 



mount Sinai : for thou chaTgedst 
us, saying, ' Set bounds about the 
liiouut, aud sanctify it. 



m sidered as invested 

priestly character 

p ployed on uU occb- 

performod. We may 

p I this class of ttie 

by the appellation 

E S4, 5, lind deaomi- 

fm he sons of Israel,' 

in all probability, 

im ads chiefi and el- 



g & m p mpt n 

for the neater person b ght t 

God by their office, th m dang 
and deadly are thei t an^re 
Tlieyhadnodoubt sba dwthth t 
of the people in that pre u pers n 1 
sanctification which had been enjoined, 
V. 10, so tlmt that cannot here be alluded 
to. The meaning is iBlter, that con- 
sidering the force of their emmple, the 
obedience which they were to evince 
was to be so strict, so punctilious, so 

aidered as amounting to a ' sanctifka- 
tion' of themselves in the sight of God. 
Comp. Lot. 10. 3, ' Then Moses said 
unto Aaron, This is it that the Locd 
spate, sayii^;, I will be sanctified in 
them that come n^h me, and before 
all the people I will be glorified,' The 
implication is. that while in the otedi. 
ence of common persons God is lioniired, 
in that of his priests he is sanclijied, 
^— T Ltst the Lord break forth upon 
limn. Heh.y^tl^ yiphrolx, break via- 
t*iitly forth. The word is not the same 



with that applied in the precedirtg verse 
10 the breaking through of the people 
inrespect totheprescribedlimits. That 
is a very emphatic word lO'in'' yeheraa, 
having the import of subverting, raz' 
ing, destroying, as of houses, walls, 
fortifications, &c, and therefore very 
well applied to the rushing and pressure 
of a crowd who break down, trample 
under foot, and ohlitetate, any kind of 
fence or barrier Get up to fheck their 
progress. But the root y^B paraix is 
qually significant as spoken of God, 

d conveys the idea of a sudden, fear- 
f l,anddesttuclive bursting forth ofhis 
J dgments against opposers. Thus, 3 
S in. 5. 20, 'And David came to Banl- 
p razim, and David smute them there, 
a d said. The Lord hath broken forth 
(l^'lO paratx) upon mine enemies be- 
f re me, as the breach of waters. There- 
f ro he caBed the name of that place 
Saal-peTasim (t>iS-]S iHD fmat perat- 

m, i. e. plain of breaches),' So also, 
3 Sam. 6. 8, 'And David was displeased, 
because the Lord had made a breach 
upon Vxzah i and he called the name 
of the place Peres-uzzah (ntJ* ^10 
ptretz Uzzah, breach of Uzzak) to 
this day.' We are no doubt prone to be 
covetous of license beyond what God 
has seen fit to allow us, but we may as. 
sure ourselves that he always has con- 
ceded and always will concede as mueli 
as will be for our good, and with such 
precepts and such examples as we have 
cited, we cannot but see that it is 
ir utmost peril that we presume to 
go beyond the salutary limits, both of 
knowledge and action, which he hsa 
imposed. 

23. The people cannot come up. Not 
that there was any physical impossi- 
bility in the way, but Moses seems to 
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2i And the Lord said 
Away, get thee down, and thou 
^alt come up, thou, and Aaron 
with thee : but let not the priests 
and the people break through, ' 



> up unto- the Loan lest he 

bleak forth upon them. 
25 So Moaea went down unto the 
people, and spake unto them. 



have thoi^hl that by reason of the i 
uttefSble terror and glory of the see 
it was morally impoaaibh that Ihe peo- 
ple sliould any of tlietn be so presump 
luous as to WansgresB en order which 
lie had once so expressly delivered to 
them, and which he had guarded hy set- 
ting bounds according lo divine direc- 
tion. Thus it is that in the oonscioos- 
DesB of a due deference to the will of 
God in themselvesi the good and tlie 
charitable are sometimes prone to en- 
lerlain a mote favorable opinion of hu- 
man nature than the truth will warrant. 
God oftaa sees a necessity of uttering 
cautions and repeating commands of 
■which his r^hl-niinded servants are but 



little a> 



:ft thee. 



34. Thou and 
does not see fit to make any direct 
verbal reply to Moses' remark, nor do. 
he intimate that ho had been guilty 
remissness in any part of his duly, but 
he repeats the order that he should 
down, not only to renew his warnins 
the priests and people, but also to t! 
Aaron and bring him up with him 
the top of the mount. As he was about 
to! iiivest him with the honors of the 
high priesthood, 
should put upon .him such tokens of 
distinction as would inspire the people 
with a profound respect for his dignity 

andanthority; IT Let nia Ihe priests 

aiid the people treoft through to come up. 

Gr. ,111 flioffoflwinii' UfOiBilKiiirpiK TOi' 0. 

let them not violently press to come U2 
God. Asifthedungerwercthat in tl 
aniiely to «aie they should oven 
tempt to advance up the sides of the 
jnountain, from which all but Moses 
were strictly interdicted. As the pries 
were ordinarily permitted to approa 
nearer to God than the rest of the pi 



le in [he discharge of their official du- 
ies, they might perhaps be at a loss to 
ee why they might not follow Moses, 
and still more Aaron, in his near ac- 
iSB to the Lord, and thus be embol'd. 
aed to promise themselves impunity 
ven if they went beyond the limits 
reseribedlo the rest of the people. 
S6. And spake unlo them. Heb.lHKiT 
va-yonler, and mid unto them. But 
whiU he said unto theni is not stated ; 
hich reason some have thought 
tliat lasiT va-yomer in this connexion 
equivalent to 13111 m-yedabber, 
and he spoJce, as our translation has it. 
ve may still lake the verb in its 
sense by supplying, with Jarobi, 
ibjective clause ; 'He said or de- 
livered to (hem this admonilion,' i, e. 
hat is contained in 






them.' Aitisimrth. 



CHAPTER XX, 
THE LAW. 
The sacred historian, having fully de- 
tailed in the preceding chapter, all the 
various preliminaries to the delivery of 
the Law, comes now to the account of 
tlie solemn Iransaclion itself— the most 
remarkable event, perhaps, taken in all 
its bearings, that occurred in the history 
of the chosen people prior to the incar- 
nation of Christ, and one of the most 
remarkable that ever did or will distin- 
guish the annaU of the world itself The 
occasiim was indeed one which had a 
primary reference to thenation of Israel, 
' to whom,' says the apostle, 'perlain- 
eth the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the gMng "^ 'hi If^'"' 
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tuting the n 
people only. 

whole human race m ils deepest inter, 
eats, both temporal and eternal. God 
himself descended from heaven and by 
a supernatural voice pionralgated to 
nian the Moral Law, the eipression of 
his will, the reflection of his nature, the 
immutable standard of right, the iiijlei- 
iUe rule of action for hia aceountable 
ereawtes, containing every esieiitial 
principle of duty, and embodying 
grounds of all Ihe future rewards and 
punishments to be enjoyed or suffered 
tliroughout the ages of eternity. The 
considerations impart to this event 
magnitude ajid importance scarcely 
ba paralleled by any thing else whii 
has come within the range of our e 
positions, so that the nature and scope 
of the Law itseli; the Tariou 
stances attending its promulgi 
phtaseolc^ in which it is oou 
Iha principles of its iiiterprei 
mand the most careful invc 
Such an inquiry will be best i 
under the several distinct hi 



-I.. Various Dii-isieas and Tilles of Ihe 

As the people o/Israel may be viewed 
under a threefold aspect, so we have a 
foundation laid iu this fact for a three- 
fold acceptation of the word Law. They 
may be viewed, (l;) As rational and 
responsible crentureSi depending upon 
God, and subject to his will as the su- 
preme Ruler and Judge of the universe. 
In this capacity the laiB of the ten com- 
mandmcrtts, or the moral law, was given 
to .ihem, which is sni>slantially ona and 
the same with the law of nuiure, and 
bindii^ all men as such. (2.) As the 
church of tie Old Testament, eipecling 
the Messiah, and furaished with a sys- 
tem of worship embracing a great va- 
riety of rites and ceremonies, which 



ore or less distinctly to him. 
this ecclesiastical character, 
God bestowed upon them lie certmsnial 
(aio, -which VFttB a body of rules and pre- 
cepts regulating their religious worship. 
(3.) Asa peculiar people,havingaciiil 
polity and constitution especially ap. 
pointed for them, and distinguishing 
them from all other nations, their gov- 
ernment being in fact a thtocraoy, in 
which God himself was their sypreme 
magistrate. Viewed in this light a 
code of civil or polMcal laws was pre- 
scribed them. The term 'the law' is 
sometimes apphed to one of these sys- 

again to the whole taken collectively) 
so that we must often be governed in 
great measure by the conteit in deter- 
tbe precise sense in which the 
used. It is however most le- 
gitimately and emphatically employed 



the; 



■Bi lav, which was difitinguished 
■ — by being audibly d 



livered by G( 
written by hi. 
Of this Law or 



id afterwards 
m two tablcsof stone, 
if the prevaihng scrip. 
,ural designations is ' the ten words,' 
ir ' ten commandments,' a phraseology 
which is fuUy considered in the notes on 
the firstverseof [his chapter. The term 
'Decalogue' is wholly equivalenl, bemg 
derived from the Gr. dua\oy„c, from 
and idyot, teord. The origin 
of this appellation is easily to be traced 
^es as the following, Ei, 
he wrote upon the tables 
the words of the covenant, tite ten cam- 
idmtnls (Gr.n/vc Jwa ^ojumi).' DeuL 
4, 'And lie declared unto you his 
covenant, which he commanded you to 
perform, were ten commandmenta (Heb. 
bliain enmasfTelh kaddetarim, the 
wda, Gr. rn ten fnfara) ; ond ha 
wrote. them upon two tables of stone.* 
In other conneiions we find the several 
terms Law, Covenant, Teatimony, Stat- 
vies, Precepts, Cemmandments, Sec. ap- 
plied as a designation of the moral code 
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CHAPTER XX. 



delivered at Sinai, tha grounds ofwliicli I 
tira eiliiBT so obvious as not to reqiiir« 
patticnlar e jpoailion, of are sufficiently | 
unfolded in Hie eourse of the ensuing 
notes ; bo that a precise explication of 
theni may at present ha waved, 

a. Cloii^cation of l/ie Fretepts o/ the 

111 oil ages ot the church it has been 
admitted that the Moral Law was com- 
prised in ten distinct commandments. 
Of these again a very ancient and gen- 
erally recognized division is into two 
tables; the first embracing Iha first four, 
the second the last sii, of (he pre- 
CBpts^! the first containing, in a general 
way, the duties we owe to God, the bh- 
cond, those wluch wo owe to our fel- 
low-men. This division, which is Tery 
natural, is warranted hj the eipress 
words of (he Savior, Mat. 22. 3r— 40, 
wdio divides the Law into twb great com- 
mandments, 'Thou shall love tte Lord 
thy God with all ihy heart, Sio. This 
is the first and great commandment ; 
and the second is like unto it, Thoa 
shall love thy neighbor as thyself.' 

In the numerical arrangement and dis- 
tinction of the several precepts of the 
decBl(^e, it is well Itnown that the Ro- 
manists difier essentially from Protest- 
imts. -Following the authority of 
gustin, Iha Roman Church makes but 
one iwmmaiidment of the two first, while 
in order to keep good the numbe 
they divide the tenth into two, making 
the first sentence of that commandment 
the ninth. The consequence has bet 
that in many professed recitals of t! 
.ten commandments in books of devo- 
tiun, what 100 term the JCCtmiJ, forbid- 
ding idolatry, is entirely omitted. The 
motive for thiia abstracting the second 
eomrfiandmenl from the Decali^e i 
Tery easily imagined on the part of 
-church which gives ho much counlenanc 
to image-worship ; and it is equally ol 
Vjous that the partition of the tenth into 



5, is wholly with a view to compen. 
e the mutilation by leavu« the nom- 
if integrity of the code unimpaired 
h adifiiunclionof tiie pi ■ 
1 commandment is whol 
^d and violent, will be e 
comparison of the t 
stands in the chapter before i 
Deut. 5.31. In the present pasi 









■8 before the 






other passage the order is reversed and 

- 'wife.' Ifthenthe 

Papal division were well founded, the 

ninth commandment according to tha 

me raading would be, 'Thou shall not 

iovet thy neighbor's house,' and aocMii- 

ng to the other, 'Thou shall not covet 

thy neighbor's tcife.' Such a diversi- 

't appears from Hallett's Holes on 

ipture Texts (vol. 3. p. 66.) actually 

its in some of ihe CiUechiams and 

Manuals flf the Roman ehiirch. But ' 

suppose, with ProtCBlants, that 'house' 

■ 'wife' belong to the same precept, 

the change in collocation is a mal- 

ditFerence oocuis also balween the 
Heb. and the Gr. copies in r^;ard to the 
•llocation of the sixth and sentnth conj- 
mandments. The Gr. places our seventh 
before the siith, and this order is fol- 
lowed by such of the early Christian 
Fathers as used the translation of the 
Seventy, as also by Philo among the 
Jews. The Gr., however, preserves 
the usual order of the Heb. teit in Deot. 
5. 17, 18. In the New Testament a sim- 
ilar diversity obtains. In Mark, 10. 19, 
and Luke, 18. 20, the prohibition of 
'adultery' comes before that of 'killihg ;' 
whae in Mat. 19. 18, the Heb. arrange- 
ment is observed. The inference is fair 
from this that provided the integrity of 
the Decalogue be preserved, and there 
be no addition to nor subtraction from 






imber, th 






r of any great 
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It is 

man was formed 1o be a creature of 
law. At his ^ery orfation, tha law ol 
Godwaswrittenonhislieart. Thosedi- 
vine fingers whicli so cnrioualy wcought 
the physical fabric of bis ' 
woTealsothepreceplsof this law with 
the , inlarior flame-work of .' " 
Hor are we to suppose thai 
been nlterly destilute of all eiletnal 
notices jif this law 
ihe present time. Thot^h not previpusly 
so expressly and formally revealed, yet 
as sin waa in the world from Adam to 
Moses, so we cannot doubt that thai 
law, by (be knowledge of which is the 
knowledgeofsiB,was also ill the world. 
But nothing is more certain than that in 
process of time all flesh had corrupted 
ita.way, and the traces of the motal code 
were, nearly ohlilerated among men. 
The Breaf fnndamental truths of religion 
were lost end buried in the abound- 
ing idolatry and immorality that every 
where prevailed. In these circumstance^, 
when it pleased God to separate lo him- 
self a jieculiar people, who sliouldliBow 
his will, and be the deposilariea of his 
trulhi he saw fit to republish (his law, 
and Eo 10 record it as lo give it a per- 
manent establishment in tlie world ; 
and ill order to convey .a more suitable 
impression of its spirit and design, it 

the greatest imaginable pomp and ter- 
ror. The intrinsic propriety of this will 
be seen at once on considerii^ the cha- 
racter of Ihe Law. As contrasted with 
the Gospel it was a dispensation of 
wrath, a minislralion of condemnation 
and death. 'Cursed be every one that 
continuelh not in all things that are 
wrillen in the book of the law to do 
theoij' is its inexorable lat^age. It 
was a 'fiery law,' denouncing judgn\enl 
without mercy for every ofience, and 
not knowing either abati 
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f ere intended to be in 
character. Being a 
transcript of the divine perfections, it 
vraa- lo be so promulgated as. to impress 
those who heard it, and those who 
should hear of ilrwilh a just sense of 
the greatness, majesty, glory, and ter- 
ribleness of that Being from whom il 

deep conviction of the fearfulness of 
Jehovah's displeasure, and to inspire 
alarm by awaking a sense of sin. Ac- 
cordingly, as it was attended with tire 
terrors of Sinai in its proclamation, so 
it comes into the conscience with the 
dread of God's wrath. As the mountatii 
shook, as the people trembled, as Mo- 
ses himself said, 'I eiceedingly fear 
and quake,' so the soul when it becomes 
convinced of sin, is filled with dismay 
Fearfulness and tfemblmg come upon 
t; il shakes with violent apprehensions 
if woe, and looks for instant destruc 






IS the necessary conse- 
henever a man obtains a 
of the Law, and feels that 
be has broken it; when he sees that the 
Law is spiritual, and that he is carnal, 
nder sin ; when he perceives tint 
condemned, and every moment 
liable lo the cmse ; he caniiDt but expe- 
ence the same kind of inward emotions 
id perlarbalions as the Israelites ex- 
perienced when they saw ihe fires of 
Sinai, heard its thunders, and felt its 
jiain object of the 
giving of the Law was attained — the be- 
getting a sense of native sinlalness, of 
lislance from God, of ejposedness to 
vrath. But this would lead directly to 
inother of equal importance — the ne- 
cessity of a Mediator. And this effect 
' icidedly wrought on the 
present occasion. They were conscious 
thai they could not approach to God 
without some kind of intervention. Ac- 
iordii^ly, they who but Just before had 
been with difficulty restrained from 
breaking llirough the hounds thai had 
assigned them, were now so alarm- 
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CHAPTER XX. 



longer deliter his commonds to them ; 
(bat way, lest they should die. They 
desired that Moses might act as a me- 
diator between God aad them, and that 
nil riiture inlimationB of the divine will 
should be given through (hat medium. 
They were not perhaps aware of the 



full m 



anmg 



3f their 









M by Blood m need. But God 

app d r their request, and not only 
npl d w th it, but promised another 
Med at a a future period, who should 
es mbl Moaes, and whom the people 
w qm ed, under the highest penal- 

ty t by For it was on this occa- 
sion that the promise contained Deut. 
18. 15 — 19, was given, 'The Lord thy 
God will raise up onto thee n Prophet 
from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me ; unto him ye shall heark- 
en. According to all that thou desir- 
edst of the Lord thy God in Horeb in 
the day of the assembly, saying, Li 
me not hear again the voice of the Lord 
my God, neither let me sao this great 
fire any more, that 1 die, not. And the 
Lord said unto me. They have well 
spoken that which they have spoken. 
I will raise them up a Prophet from 
among their brethren, like unto thee, 
and will put my words, in his mouth: 
and he shall speak unto them all that I 
shall command him. And it shall come 
to pass, that whosoeTer will not hearken 
unto my words which he shall speak 
myname, I will require it of him.' The 
agency of Moses, therefore, throughout 
the whole transaction, passing to and 
fro between God and thi _ _' 
a,3cending the mount and entering the 
cloud, and now again coming forth, re- 
turning lo the camp, and delivering his 
messages, was ejpressly designed as a 
lively type ofthemediatorship of Christ 
in effectii^ out accepianoeand saltation. 
And thus it ser^-es, as the apostle says, 
'as a schoolmaster to bring us lo Christ.' 



With this view of the essential na- 
ture and genius of the Law before us, 
we cannot easily fall into the error 
against which the apostle Paul has so. 
anxiously warned us, of supposing that 
it was given in order to man's being 
saved by his livingup to its demands. 
It was not given lo give life. 'By the 
deeds of the law shall no flesh living be 
justified.' It was rather deseed as a 
"■ ■ ! revelation of man's religious and 
moral duties, as a perfect staadard and 
rule of obedience, and one loo of per- 
petual and universal obligation. For 
as every precept of it flows directly 
from the unchai^eable perfections of 
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uncompromisii^ demand upon the obe- 
dience of its subjects. The ceremonial 
statutes m^ht serve a temporary end 
and be abolished. But of the Moral Law 
our Savior says,' Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but one Jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law till 
all be fulfilled.' It must neceesarUy 
enter into the Christian dispensatiim, 
and pervade it through every period of 
its eiistence. It will even pass into 
heaven itself and there be the delight 
and govern the service of every glorified 
spirit afid ministering angel. This will 
he more evident if we consider that it 
is the universal low of love. God is 
love, and his Law inculcates love. A 
compend of the whole Law is embraced 
in the precept, 'Thou shall love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and all 
thy mind and all thy strength, and thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.' Love therefore must be 
of universal and eternal obligation, im- 
mutable as the nature of God himself. 
God cannot divest himself of love, not 
even abrogate the Law which requires it. 
From all this we perceive the great 
ends which were to he answered by the 
promulgation of the Law of the ten 
commandments, and for the same rea.- 
sons we can see why it was that such i| 
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Kent mis chosen for the purpose, 
genius of the Law vas severe, 
daj]i,rearful,lerrilic. In accordance with 
this the peopla of Israel wen 
a dreary, desolate wiidemess, 
of barren rocks and thirsly sands, where 
all nature appeared in its most wild, 
and njgged, and desert aspect. There, 
amidst bleak mountainoDs 
granite, separated by nam 
in -which only hei-e and Ihete little 
patehas of lierb^e, and scattered 
are found, the Law of Sinai was 
claimed, as if it were especially in 
ed Co teach them that that dispensation, 
compared with the gospel, was like the 
.most desert and forbidding locality on 
the earth's surface contrasted with the 
most -hlooming and luuu'iaat paradiEE 
which Che hands of nature and art ever 
conspired to beautify. This view o! 
the event before us will no doubc be- 
come more and more striking, in pro- 
portion as the geological and topo. 
graphical features of that region are 
more fully disclosed, as they are in a 
fair way lo be, in consequence of the 
growing inilui of traiel into that mem- 
orable and interesting quarter of the 
globe. 

4. Principlea of IntcrprelaHim. 
'Thy commandmenl,' says David, 'is 
eiceeding broad ;' in which we read a 
elear ialimation of the eitenc and spitit- 
ualily of the divine requirements, as 
reajhing beyond the outward actions, 
and taking cognizance of the inmost 
thonghts and intentions of the heart. 
With so important a portion of revela- 
tion, therefore, before us, it is evidently 
a matter of great moment to fii upon 
correct principles of interpretation, and 
in coming aC these, nothing is more ob- 
vious than that Cha mode of interpreta- 
tion adqited by Christ and his apostles 
Is to be a directory for us in putting 
our constructions upon the precepts of 
the Dei^logue. Referring then to our 
Lotd's sermon on the mount, it is clear 
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beyond all question Ihat the Law, prop- 
erly understood, lays its demands and 
its prohibitions upon tlie inward actingt 
of the spirit, and not merely upon the 
outward conduct. If we are taught bj 
this supreme authority to regard cher 
ished lust as adultery, and harbored 

inference that all the commandments 
are equally eitensiva in their import, 
and address themselves directly in the 
heart be the fountain of aotion and the 
criterion of character ? To the same 
conclusion are we irresistibly brought 
by the language of Paul iii his reason- 
ings upon the Law in the Epistle to 
the Romans. It was only when he 
came lo understand fully the spiritual 
nature of the Law and the stermiess and 
UBiiersality of its requirements, that 
he became convinced of sin, and, as it 
were,jMB by its killing power. The 
same view of the character of this 
deeply searching moral code is undoobt- 
cdly maintained tiiroughout the whole 
tenor of the Scriptures, so that we can- 
not well liesitate to admit the justness 
of the canon laid down in the Assem- 
bly's Catechism, for interpreting the 
demands of the Law, ' that it binds 
every one lo full conformity in Che whole 
righteousness Ibereof, 
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require the i 
every duty, and to forbid the least de- 
!Eof every sin.' Accordingly, in pnt. 
ting a due senso upon the several pre- 
cepts, we must admit that 'when a par- 
ticular duty is commanded, the contrary 
forbidden, with all the causes, oc- 
is, and temptations which might 
it ; and when a sin is forbidden, 
the contrary duty is commanded, to- 
gether with all the requisite means to 

It may also be remarked in regard 
I the distinction of the precepts into 
afflrmatice and negative, that there is 
ground for it in the consideration that 
what Go.d forbids Is at no time to be 
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done; whathe comnumdj isnlwayaou 
duty, yet evaty particular duty is nc 

mnst be perceived that in the 
moda of injunetion, there is si 
more emphatic, and that leaves less 
room for evasion Thus, had the Erst 
commandment, Thou shall live no 
other gods, Sec ' been propounded af 
flrmatively, ' Thou shalt worship one 
God,' the Samartlane, for instance, 
might still have contended that they 
Icept this commandment, though they 
mixed tlie worship of other goda with 
that of the itue. 

On tha whole, it is obvious that this 
momentous and immutable Law is 
framed willi the utmost wisdom of its 
divina author, and that if its deep spirit- 
ualityi its rigid and anoompromising de- 
mands, its perpetual authotity, and its 
awful sanctions, ware duly appreciated, 
it would awjikffli and keep alive every 
where the Numbering consoiousnass ol 
ein, and at Once lead to and endear 'the 
atonement of Christ, who was made 
curse for us that Iw might redeem i 
from the curse of Uie violated Law. 

6. Ministry of Angils in the Deliver 
of Ike Law. 
Ho attentive reader of the Scriptur 
can fail to have been struck with the 
fact, that in several passages, both of 
^e Old and New Testament, the pres- 
ence and the agency of ^ngels is ei- 
presdy recognized on tha occasion of the 
giving of the law. A some«*at extend- 
ed and minute examination, therefore, 
of the circumstances attending this M- 
markable event will here be piopi 
older to obtain, if possible, the trai 
to the language employed by the sacred 
Writeis in describing it. It will be 
evident, if we mistake not, Irom the 
tenor of our annotaliona on tha preced- 
ing chapter, that the pillar of cloud, 
Ae sahlime Shekinah, which had hither- 
to aireetedthejoumeyings of the Israel- 
iteBiAswrranoved itself from over the 
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place of their encampment and look its 
position on the mountiun. Here itas- 
mmed, in the first instuice, a hue at 
lenee and pitchy darkness, which would 
contrast more strongly with the fiery 
splendors that were ere lot^ to burst 
out of its bosom, and together with the 
earthquake, and the thunder, ajid tho 
trumpet-blast, lo clothe the scene with 
a grandeur utterly unparalleled on earth. 
It is true, the Shekinah is here pre- 
sented in aspect different from any in 
which we have yet oontemplatod it. 
We have hitherto beheld it in connexion 
with an audible voice— as a fire burning 
in but not oonsumii^ the bushy thicket 
— as an illuminated pillar of cloud — 
but no where else have we seen it v/ith 
tlie accompaniment of thunders and 
lightnings and the voice of a trun^t, 
and all the fearful array ofMount Sinai. 
Still Uiat this u™ an actual exhibition 
of the Shekuiah the narrative leaves us 
no room lo doubt. The ancient versions 
plainlyconiirm this view. Of these one 
of the Chaldee Tnrgums renders tlio ac- 
count in She IStK chapter;— 'Moses led 
the people out of the camp to meet 
the Shekinah of Jehovah;' another, 'to 
meet the Word of tha Lord ;' and Ihe 
Arab, ' to meet the Angel of the Lord.' 
Now it is to be recollected that we have 
previously s^wn that the visible She- 
kinah is repeatedly termed the 'Angel 
of the Lord,' and that this is the true 
object whidi is to be broi^hl before tha 
mind whenever in the books of Moses 
the title 'Angel of the Lord' occurs. 
The Shekinah was so. called because 
it was the ordinary medium or organ 
through wliich the Most High manifest- 
ed his presence and evinced his favoi 
or disfavor towards the chosen people. 
Bearing this fact in mind, let us turn to 
Acts, 1. 31, 3S, where in the speech of 
Stephen it is said, 'This is that Moses 
which said unto the children of Israel, 
A Prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren like unW 
mo : him shall ye hear. This is ha that 
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wasintbe church in tlie wilderness with 
lie ungei which spake to him in the 
MountSiiiai, and with our fathers; who 
received Che lively oracles to give unto 
Qs.' Here it is evident thai the 'Angei' 
mentioned is no other than ha who was 
the great Speaker on the occasion of the 
deliver; of the Law, and that this was Je- 
hovah liimself in his appropriate symbol 
of the cloudy pillar is, we think, indubit- 
uhle. But here Ihete is comparatively 
little difficulty, as the term 'Angel' is 
singular and Kfers plainly to a single 
^. Tn the following passages 
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Jution, not so directly 
39, 'It (the Law) was ordained by nn- 
gcis in the hand of a mediator.' Again, 
Hei>. a. 2, 'For if the word spoken by 
angels was stesdikst,' &c. No one can 
fail to s^e that in these passages the 
presence of angels is recognized as in 
some way connected with the sublim- 
ities and sanctities of the awful scene. 
It is not merely the one Angel of th* 
Shekinah who is referred to, but there 
is a clear implication of the accom- 
panying presence of o multitude of the 
heavenly hostsi How then is this to ha 
understood? Moses iu bis narrative 
says nothing of such an angelic append- 
age to the scene, and it is aa important 
enquiry whence such b. nsage of speech 
may be supposed to have originated. It 
will be seen from our Notes on Ex. 25. 
18, tltat the Cheruhim are properly to be 
regarded as i symbol of multitude; and 
ample proof may be adduced that a 
multitude of angelic lUtendants was al- 
ways supposed to accompany the She- 
kinali. From the very first introduc- 
tion of these sacred symbols into the 
divine economy at the garden ofEden 
they were always viewed in this l^ht, 
and though ■ occasionally the visible 
Glory might appear when the accom- 
ponying multitudes did not, yet in the 
minds of the chosen people they were 
hahilnally associated with it and viewed 
as x!> fact involved in it. Indeed, the 
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remarkable device of the Atl; of the 
Covenant, with its appurtenances of the 
Glory and the Chembim was nothii^ 
but a sensible eiabodimenl of this ancient 
and estahlished idea, which had been 
familiartothe patriarchs from the earli- 
est ages of the worlds To this ideal 
host, though ultimately adumbrating 
men rather than any other order of be- 
ings, yet with entire propriety Ihey as- 
signed the title of angels. That these 
angelic hosts should constitute a dis- 
ishing part of the supernatural ap- 
paratus of the present sceue would be a 
matter of course i andnothingwould be 
more congruous to scriptural usage than 
to ascribe to them a special agency or 
neculion on the occasion, from their be- 
ing present, consenting, and cooperating 
ivith the divine Lawgiver, It is ascribed 
.0 them on the same grounds on which 
F'aul affirms that the saints sliall judge 
the world, by which at the same time 
nothing mora is meant than that Ihey 
shall be coinciding raaessors with the 
jreat Judge himself. That this New 
Testament mode of speaking of the de- 
'Ivery of the Law is warranted by the 
sus loquendi of the Hebrew Scriptures 
rill be evident from the following cita- 
:ons. Deal. S3. 3, 'The Lord came 
Irom Sinai, and rose up from Seir unto 
them ; he shined forth from moiml Pa- 
li, and he came with ten thoixaandi of 
mis: from his right hani went a fiery 
law for them.' Here the < ten thousands 
ots' are ten thousands otholy ones 
or holy myriads (ffllp rca-|» mcribbolh 
kodesh),' and this is but aooiher name 
lorangels. Thus also Ps. 68. 7,8— 17, '0 
God, when thou wentest foith before thy 
people, when thou didst march through 
the wilderness} The earth shook, the 
heavens also dropped at the presence 
of God: even Sinai itself was moved at 
presence of God, the God of Israel. 
The chariots of God are twenty thou- 
nd, even Ihousandi cf angels: the Lord 
among them, as in Sinai, in the holy 
place.' This, takes id i» connexions, is 
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CHAPTER XX. 



CHAPTER XX. 

AND God spake a ali these words, 
saying, 
2 1> I am the LoKD thy God, which 
• Deul.S,Ea. B Let. 26.1,13. Deut.S.D. 
P9, 81. 10. Hds. 13, 4. 

a very remarkable passage, and that it 
baa an intimate relation to the subject 
before, is obvious at once. Tlie original 
for ' chariots' (331 rekeb) is a coUectbe 
singnlat for ' chariots,' and has an evi- 
dent allusion tn the same kind of syiri. 
bolio scenery as that described in Iha vi- 
sLon of Ezekiel, wliere the Living Crea- 
tures or Cherubim are represented ss 
forming a sort of aniiiutled chariot on 
whicli the Jehovah in the visible She. 
Mnah mas transported. The twenty 
thousand chariots of God, therefore, is 
but another name for twenty thousand 
angels supposed to he present at the 
giving of the Law from Sinai, on which, 
as on a living throne, the Glory was sup- 
ported. This reminds us at once of the 
parallel language of the ISlh Psalm, 
which is penned in tlie highest style "^ 
sanctified poetic afflatus, and which 
donht refers to the very scene at Sii 
now under consideration. For although 
David is the speaker, yet he speaks 
the person of the Jewish church, whose 
historical fonunea from the beginning 
are depicted in the boldest imagery of 
inspiration; Ps. !8^ 7—11, 'Then the 
earth shook and trembled ; the founda- 
tions also of the hills moved and were 
shaken, because be was wroth. There 
went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured : oqals 
were kindled by it. He bowed the 
heavens also, and came down : and dark- 
ness was under his feat. And he rade 
upon a cheriib and didfiy: yea, he did 
fly upon tlie wings of the wind. He 
made darkness his secret place ; his pa- 
vilion round about him were dark wa- 
tersaadthiokclondsoftheskies.' That 
is, such dark, lowering, gloomy clouds 
as are usually surcharged with waters 



have brought thee out of the hmd 
of Egypt, = out of (he house of btai- 



B time of tempest poftr them- 
it in gushing torrents. 'Herode 
upon a cherub;' that is, collectively, 
upon the Cherubim, constituting the 
Oierubic vehicle above mentioned. Fi- 
nally we may advert to the testimony of 
Philo (Lib. de Decalogo), who says that 
' there were present at the giving of 
the Law voices ; -visible, animated, and 
splendi.d flames of fira ; ^inis (wtn- 
finm) ; trumpets ; and divine men run- 
ning hither and thither to publish the 
Law.' 

On the whole, from a collation of Iha 
various passages now adduced, we can- 
not but think the phrascoli^ of tho 
Apostles in respect to the event in qnafi. 
lion is explicable in entire consistency 
with the Mosaic narrative; and it only 
adds another proof of the vast import- 
ance of a correct view of the Shekinah 
to a right understanding of this and 
other portions of the Scriptures. 

1. And God ajolte all Ihese tuords. 
Heb. tTisSt S''*mn 5= kol baddebarim 
eUeh. That is, the words or command- 
ments following, called ' ten command- 
ments (b'^iai dibarim, mirds),' Ex. 
34. 28. Dent. 4. 13, whence the title 
'Decali^ue,' or ten words, and 'the 
voice of words,' Heb. 13. 19. Tliat 
'words' and 'precepts,' or 'command- 
ments/ are equivalent in Scripture 
us^e, is evident from the following 
passages; Deut. IS. 19, 'I will raise 
them up a Prophet from among their 
brethren, like unto thee, and will put 
my imrds in his mouth ; and ha shall 
speak onto them all that I shall com- 
mand liim. And it shall come to pass, 
that whosoever rffll not hearken unto 
my words which he shall speak in 
my name, I will require it of Mm;' 
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3 fuiaied ia one word;' i. e. 
one CDmmtindment, viz, that lliou sh; 
lovo thy neighbor as thyself. Est. 
la, 'But the queea Vashti refused 
coma dt Ike king's comm/aidmenl (He 
"pan "1313 bidber hamsatlek, at t 
king's word).' Thus Mark, 7, 13, 'Ma 
ing the word of God of none eflEct 
whOa Milt. 16. 6, 'Made tJie eomman 
t/ieiitcl God of none effect.' It would 
not perhaps be easy, from tha letter of 
Iha present narratiye, to establish 
clusivaly the fact that these words 
wera spoken by the Most High in an 
articulate voice ; as it might be mam- 
taiiied that they were spoken to. Moses, 
and by him, as mediator, communicated 
to the people. But upon comparing 
other passages where this evei ' 
spoken of, the evidence, we ibin 
too Eirong to be resisted, that ii 
livermg the Decalogue, God himseK 
was the speaker. Thus, Dent. 5, J3, 13, 
'And the Lord spake unia you out of 
the midst of tlie fire ; ye heard tlie Toioe 
of the words, but saw ho similitude ; 
only ye heard a Toice. And he de- 
clared uato you his covenant, which he 
commanded you to perform, even ten 
commandments ; and he wrote them 
upon two tables of stone.' Again, in 
ver. 32, 33, of the same chapter, the 
language forces upon us the same con- 
w of the days thai 



3. IamtkeLordthyead,&c. Heb. 
■]^'^il!* mnl rehomh EloKka, Jeko- 
1M thine Elohim. As these words con- 
tain nothing of a proceptive nature, they 
are undoubtedly to be cohsidered as a 
kind of pre/ace to the ensuing Com- 
mandments, embracing a declaration of 
the grounds on which their authority 
rests. The Most High in proclaiming 
his august name Jehovah, does thereby 
imperatively assert his claim U 






of all ri 









before thee, s 



the day that God created man upon the 
earth, and ask from the one side of 
heaven unto the other, whether there 
hath been any such thing as this great 
thing is; or hath been heard lite it ? 
Did eeer people hear the voice o/ God 
speakiTigoul of the midst of the fire, as 
stheard,and 



luld enjoin upon them. 
As 'Jehovah,' the self-eiistent, inde- 
pendent, eternal fountain of all being, 
he has of course the most absolute right 
(0 give law lo the creatmes he has 
formed. Such a right flows by self- 
evident sequence from the very relation 
of Creator and creature. He who gives 
being may givo law; and no greater 

any code of laws than the supremacy, 
sovereignly, majesty, preaminencc, aod 
power of tho source from which it ema. 
nates ; and all this is implied in Ihs 
very name ' Jehovah.' It is, conse- 
quently, a ground of obligation which 

>vell as to the nation of Israel ; but in 
:he accompanying title 'thy God,' there 
9 a virtual restriction which brii^s 
loine to the Israelites the import of the 
declaration with an emphasis and force 
which no other people could feel in the 
degree. 'I am the Lord thy God, 
which brought thee out of Egypt,' i 



isbym 



1, froi 



irvey of all the i 



peculiar to the seed of Jacob, and one 
if which they were justly expected to 
eel the ci^ncy. God was not only 
their God as Creator, but theirs by cove- 
nant relation, and by the signal deliver- 
ance wrought in their behalf. From 
whom then might he look for obedi 
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4 e Thou sUalt not make unto thee 
any graven image, or any likeness 



a. u. a 



6. & 3i. ll 

enoe, if not from them) If'blessed is 
the oation. whose God iE the Lord, and 
the people whom he hath chosen for his 

able must he their diaobedionce to the 
mandattsoftheitgreal Lawgiver? We 
ha.ve not indeed been delivered from 
the literal bondage of Egypt, but the 
spirit of the deoiaration reaches to us, 
if Christians, as redeemed by Chriil 
from H Sondage infinitely worse, and 
incorporated by faith into the trne Is- 
rael of God, the spiritual seed of Abra- 
ham, and made heirs of all the blessings 
of (hocoienantofgrace. Consequently, 
OS the Lord is our God, we are bound 
by the san^e inviolable bonds of loi 
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accordiog to the flash. Il is to be re- 
marked, both hra'e and elsewhera, 
throughout the Decalogue, that the ad- 
dress is nuida in the singular and not 
in the plural number. The design of 
this is, Budoobtedly, to render the lai 
guage in the highest degree emphatii 
Every individual to whom this law 
comes is to consider hiniBolf as being 
as directly and personally addressed as 
though it had been spoken lo him alone. 
'Thou art the man.' In the present 
passage, as the assurance conveyed ie 
intended to he appropriated by each in. 
dividual to himself personally, it is full 
of condesoendii^ endearment ; and the 
proper response to is furnished by th« 
prophet, Zech. ] 3, 9, 'I will say it is my 
people i and they shall say, The Lord 

is my Sod;' not our. IT Out o/ Ike 

house ofbondnsi. Heb. 0"^"13y n^Stt 
mibb'Sk a!iBili?n, out of the house of 
tImtM,- i. e. out of the house where they 
Ihemselves were slaves, jind not tl 
Egyptians ; for although we eanni 
doubt that a large pSrt of the Egyptii 
popnlation was in a very degraded slat 



a state of vassalage and depression, yet 
(hat is not the allusion in the present 
passage. The words refer solely to the 
servile condition of the Israelites dur- 
ing their sojourn in the land of Egypt ; 
and their wonderful deliverance thence 
by the outstretched arm of Jehovah, is 
very properly insisted upon as a ground 
for the cordial reception of the moral 
and ceremonial statutes which he was 
now imposing upon them. The motive 
to obedience involved in this miraeulbus 
interposition is still more emphatically 
dwelt upon Deul. 6. 20—24, 'And when 
Ihy son askelh thsa in time to come, 
saying, What mean the testimonies, and 
the statutes, and the judgments, which 
the Lord our God hath commanded you ? 
Then then shalt say unto thy son. We 
were Pharaoh's bond-men in Egypt ; 
and the Lord brought us out of Egypt 
with a mighty hand ; and the Lord 
showed signs and wonders, great and 
sore, upon Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and 
upon all his household, before our eyes; 
And ho brought us out from thence, 






■ight bi 



fa. 



the land 

thers. And the Lord commanded us 

onr God, for our good always, that 
might preserve us alive, as it is at i 

FIEBT TABLE. 



.. Tluiu Shalt have «o other gods be- 
fore me. Heb. CH^N "p n'^H'' si 
IJB is Diirro lo yihyeh leka Elo- 
kim dhariia al fanai, there shall net be 
to thee other gods upon or against my 
face; i. e. in my sight, boldly confront- 
ingme. Chal. 'Tliere shall not be lo 
thee another god besides me.' Gt. 
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there shall not be to thee olker goda be- 
Hdt) me. But the Heb. ijtl 53 no where 
properly signifies beaidea or except, but 
always be/ore, in the presence qf. The 
scope of the precept is euiilently to 
make knowa the tnie aud only object 
of worship, and to fotbid the annexing 



any othi 



ofreligi 



ence, respect, and homage to that which 
Ihey were BiclusiTOly required to 8 
It requires n conduct accotdant with the 
declE^tion of JehofoJi himself, Is. " 
B, 'My glory will I nol give to anotJ 
The language does nol necessarily imply 
the reality, the positive existent 
any such adTentitious deities, but they 

teemed; or as the apostle says, 1 C 
6, 6, 'Though there be that ate called 
gods, whether in heaven or in earth (aa 
there are gods many and lords many) ; 

Iher, of whom arc all things, and we in 
him.' The precept does nol seem to 
be directed primarily and Immediately 
against that idolatry which consists in 
the use of fabricated images, although 
this is virtually forbidden, but gainst 
the putting any thing else in the place 
of the one living and true God. This 






'ell at 



ally. There may be 
idols ; and the scope of this command- 
ment seems to be mainly to forbid the 
making of any other ol^ects, whether 
persons or things, real or imaginary, 
the objects of that supreme regard, rev. 

which we owe to God alone. As God 
is the fountain of happiness, and no in- 
telligent being can be happy but through 
him, whoever seeks for saprema happi- 
ness in the creature instead of the Crea- 
tor, is guilty of a violation of this com- 
mand. Whatever it be that sets up a 
rival interest in our souls, absorbing 



that love and service which belongs to 
the true God, that is another God before 
him. Consequently, the prond man, who 
idolizes himself; the ambitious man, 
who pays homage to popular applause ; 
the covetous man, who deiQes his 
wealth { the sensualist, who lives to 
gratify his low appetites ; the doting 
lover, husband, father, mother, who suf- 
fer their hearts to be supremely ab- 
sorbed in the love of the creatui-e, all 
come under the charge of tran^ressing 
the first commandment. In ^ct obe- 
dience to this precept would perfectly 
enthrone the Lord in our judgment and 
affections; and the strength of our love 
being thus given to hira, we should love 
all others for his sake, and according 
to the measure that he had enjoined ; 
whilst the violation of it destroys this 
subordination, and gives the creature 
the throne in our heart. With the ut- 
most propriety therefore does it stand 
foremost in the tables of the Decalogue, 
It is the foundation of all the rest. 



4. ThBU Shalt iu)t make ualolhee,&c. 
The second commandment, comprised 
in V, ^^-6, differs from the first by hav- 
ing respect to the mode of worebip rather 
than the oyecf. It consists of two parts, 
a precept and a timclien. The precept 
forbids the making of any sculptured or 
painted images of auy object in heaven 
or earth, to be employed in religious 
worship. Nothing was to be attempted 
of the nature of a Hketiess or sensible 
reprtseittaiiBn of the invisible Deity, 
nothing constructed or portrayed which 
should stand as an arbitrary symbol of 
Jehovah, who was to be worshipped as 
' .telligent spirit, infinitely r< 



moved beyond" the possibility of any 
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breaking forth among the chosen people 
the Most H%h took especial ca 
manife station at Mount Sinai 

BJoiilitude,' nothing thai oouM after- 
ward he rSptosentedbyan im^e. This 
is particularly adverted to in the suhse- 
quent account of that IransBelion, Dent. 
4. 13 — 15—23, which forms the most 
suitable commentary on the precept be- 
fore us ; 'And the lord spake unto you 
out of the midst of the fire; ye heard 
the voice of the words, but saw no simi- 
littide; only ye heard a voice. Take ye 
therefore gOod heed unto yourselves; 
(for ye saw no mannet of simililude on 
tho day that the Lord spake unlo jon in 
Horeb out of the midst of the fire) ; lest 
ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a 
gruBeti image, the aimililvde of any 
figure, the likeness of male or female 
The likeness of any beast that is on the 
earth, the likenNa of any willed fowl 
that flieth in the air. The likeness of 
any thing that craepeih on the ground, 
the likenest of any lish that is in the 
waters beneath the earth i Take heed 
unto yourselves, lest ye foi^et the co- 
venant of the Lord yonr God, which he 
made with you, and make you a graven 
imogs, or the likeness ofany thing which 
the Lord thy God hath forbidden thee.' 
It is not to be supposed from the un- 
qualified language of the prohibition, 
that sculpture or painting as branches of 
the fine arts are forbidden, although 
the Jews have for the most part been 
restr^ned by this commandment from 
indulging themselves to any eitent in 
the mimetic arts. On this suliJBct the 
languMje of Miehaelis (Comment, on 
tbe Laws of Moses, Art. S50) is worthy 
of being quoted; 't know not bow it 
has hajipened that several writers, and 
among them some men of real learning-, 
have persuaded themselves, or have, 
without inquiry, asserted, one after an- 
other, that the Israelites were absolute- 
ly prohibited from making, or having 
any image whatever, even although it 



e whether any 
be given them i ' 
think it best to 
her) in Ei. SO. 



or s m al reason, de- 

tach from their conneiion the foUowing 
words, which come immediately after 
the prohibition of images, Thmi ahalt 
nol raise thine eyes to hetiven to behold 
the sun, moon, and slas-s, and understand 
them as meant to imply, that we were 
never to raise our eyes to heaven and 
contemplate the sun, moon, and stars, 
but rather to walk upon all foms for 
ever.' The scope of the precept is evi. 
dently to forbid the use of those irnaged 
and pictured likenesses <w repreaenla- 
tions of the iniiiiible Qod. The inten- 
tion of the law is obvious from the rea- 
son assigned for it, viz., that they had 
seen 'no maimer of similitude' when 
God appeared and delivered the Deca- 
logue at Horeb. As he did not appear 
to them in any shape, so he ought not 
to be represented in any shape. But this 
reason does not hold against the mak- 
ing graven images of men, beasts, birds, 
fishes, or reptiles, when ibey were not 
intended as representations of God, or 
to be used as objects or means of wor- 
ship. Accordingly Moses was oipresa- 
ly commanded to construct the %ures 
of the Cherubim of tho sculptured work 
for the Ark of the Covenant, Ex. 25. 
18—20, and also the brazen serpent as 
an emhlematio device to aid in the pro- 
duction of a salutary eftect on the bodies 
of the bitten Israelites in the wilder- 
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iiess,Nain.S8.8,9. It is ceitain, more- 
over, tMt in the Temple of Golomon 
there was a great deal of sculptured 
work oyer the walla, as of flowers colo- 
cynlhs, palm-trees, cherubim, &c., and 
the brazen sea, it is welT kno.wn 
upon twelve brazen oien. In neither of 
these cases was there any inftiolion of 
the second commandment, because the 
design of these images did not come 
within the scope of its i^ohibilion. But 
themaliingoftliegolJencalf bythels- 
raeiilBS in the wOderness was in the 
most direec conlrarention of the letter 
and spirit of this precept, although pro- 
fessedly set up in honor ofthetme God, 
and was what Iha Scriptures expressly 
call idolairy, Acts, 1. 41, 'They made 
a calf in those days and offered sacrifice 
unlo the idol (™ c:la},^,)> 1 Cor. 10. 
7, 'Neither be ye idolaters as some ol 
(hem were; as it iawrilten, The people 
sat down to eat, and to drink, and rose 
up to play.' In like manner when Jero- 
boam set up his calves of gold and pro- 
claimed to the people, 'Behold thy gods, 
Israel, which hrought thee up out of 
Egypt,' he was guilty of the very sin 
forbidden in the second commandment. 
That this was the idolatry condemned 
in this commandment, viz., worshipping 
the iinages of the true God, and not the 
worship of a falae god, which is more 
especially pointed at m the Srst, is evi- 
dent froiD this, that his sin is said to be 
leaa than the sin of worshipping the im- 
ago Of Baal, I Kings, 16. 31, where we 
read that 'it came to pass, as if it had 
been a light thing for Ahab to walk in 
the sins of Jeroboam that he went and 
served Bilai and Worshipped him ;', and 
so in the language of the first command- 
ment, ' had another god before Jehovah,' 
which Jeroboam had not, because lie 
irshipped his idols 



bid all superstitious usages, all m 



s of Ol 



ihip. The a 



truttlod. This' 






a lead- 



ing, distinct ion between the first and 3 
cond precept of the law. But the spiril 
ual import of this Commandment reache 
much farther. It goes unequivocally t 



g of addi. 
itntions of 
heaven under the preleil of their being 
signiJiOTnt ceremonies calculated to i!i- 
cite devotion or belter to promote the 
ends of worship, is nothing short of 
a bold innovation upon the prescribed 
worship of God. Dent. 12. 30, 'Whal 
thing soever Icommand you, observe to 
do it; then shall not odd thereto, not 
diminisk from it.' This principle ac- 
cordingly condemns all such command- 
ed practices as signing with the cross 
in baptism, kneelmg at the sacrament, 
erecting altars in churches, howing M 
the name of Jesus, and other things of 
like nature, for which the Scriptnres 
contain no express warrant. The bare 
adoplioit of such usages no doubt trench- 
es in some degree upon the spirit of this 
commandment ; but to iiuiit upon them 
as terms of communion is nothing short 
of a downright invasion of the prerog- 
ative of the divine Lawgiver, and must 
incur his marked displeasure. In the 
minor circamslancea of religious woi^ 
ship no doubt many things are leli to 
be regulated by the dictates of human 
discretion, and in these the apostolic 
rule, ' let every thing be done decently 
and in order,' will always be a sufficient 
uide i but whenever this rule is mode 
plea for imposing thmgs uncommand- 
ed, then a plain infraction is made upon 

the spirit of this precept. ir Gravtn 

image. Heb. ^DS pesel, aculptilei any 

" ing cut, graven, or carved, attaint, 

imthe root )lOt> pasal,to heu.; to cliip, 

aculptare, whether wood or stone, 

. eiJiuXoi', an idol. Chal. 'An image.' 

— ir LifcenESS. Heb-HiTOri (emunai, 

likeness, similitude. The term is quite 

general in its import, carrying with it 

mainly the idea of resemblance, but 

whether this resemblance is the result 

nfignration or delineation is not da. 

ined by the word alone. As the 

oas tetm^aB peael, more strictly 
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5 ""Thou ahalt not bow down thy- 
self to them, nor serve ihem ; for I 
the LoHD thy God am a e jealous 



God, ii visitiag the iniquity of the 
Others upon the childieu tmto the 
third andfourth generation of them 
that hate me ; 



e.lS. Jsah. M.19. Meh. 

denotes statuary, it will no doutt be 
proper here to uoderstand riJIBri U- 
miinah of sny kind of pictorial repre- 
tenlalion whether of real or fancied ob- 
jects, which might serve as Iha instru- 
ments of worship. 

6. Thou ihdU not bow ioan thyself to 
tkem. Heb."Drt5 ItintVlDfl sjj lo (M- 
toAavehlaJiem, thait not do 6bsisan.ce to 
them. Gr.Dti?rpa;mi»ia'ci;iiDToi!, shailnat 
worship them, a term applied to Ihose 
bodily gsstnrea, anch as bowing, kneel- 
ing, fallkig prostrate, &c., which ara 
laed as tokens of Bpeoial reverence and 
reelect. SeeXoteonGen.lS-S. Though 
they ftiighl not make no- ■■ — '--^ ■■" 
ages IhemaelTOS or in I 
tryj jet possibly they might see them 
in passing through other lands, inwb 
case they were required carefully lo 
fi'ain from bowing down to them, 
using any gesture which might he c 
stni^d into an act of religious rei 
ence,or as in any degree countenancing 
a: practice so expressly ibrbidden. 
IP Nor serve them. Heb. tJiasn taob- 

homagetotheni. If ihey were forbidden 
to make at to ackmndedge 
casual oiitWftrd gesture any i 



^ leas 



>ofar(u 



ttrvt them, or ntiite with those tfaat.did, 
either \iy afferingsacrifiBe, burning in- 
ceHf'e, ptniYing out ISKUions, making 
Mus, luHdiag altars, dmsecrating tela- 
yJe«,"orany other act of equivalent im- 
perl. The spirit of this second eom- 
nrandihent, like that of the whole Deca- 
logue, is plainly ' exceeding broad.' It 
is undoubtedly implied chat in paying 
our devotion lo the true God we ate not 
to employ any image or likeness for the 



purpose of directing, exciting, or assist- 
ing that devotion. Though it were wor- 
ship designed to terminate in God, yet 
its being offered through sucli a medium 
would divest it of alt its acceptableness 
in his sight. Guided solely by the dic- 

Eujipose that the aid of bodily sense 
might be called in 19 assist our mental 
vision, and that the use of images, 
paintings, crucifixes, and o^her ontivard 
symbolB might at least he harmless, if 
not positively beneficiiil in refreshing 
the memory and quickening our devo- 
tions. Bnt God knows the downwanl 
and deteriorating tendency of our nature 
even in its best estate, and he sees that 
the employment of outward symbols of 
worship would gradually lend to lower 
the standard of pious feeling and finally 
to withdraw the mind tVom the ultimate 
spiritual object, and flu it upon the gross 
sensible medium. We have only to look 
at the history of the Greek and -Latin 
churches far an abundant conlirmaiion 
of this view of the subject. How pal- 
pable is it that the standard of a pure 
and spiritual wotship is there most sadly 
and fearMy degraded! that the spirit at 

right idolatry I From crosses and relics 
they proceeded lo images and pictures, 
not only of God and Christ, and the 
Holy Ghost, but of the vii^in and of 
saints and martyrs without number ; 
until those beings, and the paintings or 
carvings which represented them, orig- 
inally designed as mere intercessors and 
aids to devotion, became, at least lo the 
more ignorant, actual objects of wor- 
ship. Now and then an individual may 
perhaps be found exhibiting a depth and 
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fervor orpious feeling that haa resisted 
all these untoward influences. But i 
tlie general, whnt superstition, whs 
profanation, what mockery, under tli 
name of worship there prevail ! Fo] 
girenesH of ein by human authorily, tlie 
* hhoMing the Bible from the people 
' ^e grasses t immorality i 






f the priesthood are among tlie 
known Budread ofall men, of 



iolalion of th 



niaildmenl. IT For I the Lord thy 

God am a jealotis God, &o. We have 
thus far considered ihe precept of the 
Second Commandment; tha words 1>e- 
fore us bring us to its sanction. This 
is drawn from the nature of God, and 
the words very strikingly exhibit the 
peculiar feeling with whidi Jehovah re- 
gards all rivalry in the affections and 
homage of his sulyects. This feeling 
is here called 'jealousy,' implying 
peculiar senailiveneas to every Ihiiig 
that threatens to trench upon the h 
reverence, and esteem that he knows to 
be due to himself The term will ap- 
pear stiil more significant if it be home 
in mind that idolatfy in the Scriptures 
is frequently spoken of as apirilaal adul- 
tery, and as ' jsalouay is the rage of a. 
man,' so nothing can more fitly eipress 
the divine indignatioii against this sin 
than the term in question. Those senti- 
ments therefore which are naturally 
awakened ty tha infidelity and treacli. 
ery of an espoused wife lowotds her 
husband are strongly appealed to by 

thcuse of this languj^e. IT Visiting 

the iniquityof the fathtrs, &c. ' It is 
nniversally believed that children suffer 
for the iniquities of their ancestors, 
through many generations. ' I wonder 
why Tamban's son was bom a cripple ?' 
— ' You wonder ! why, that is a strange 
thing; have you not heard what a vile 
manhis grandfather was!' 'Have you 
heard that Valen has had a son, and that 
ha is bom blind?' — 'I did not hear of 
it, but this is another proof of the sins 
of a former birth,' 'What a wicked 



'Evil one, why are you going on in tliis 
way j have you no pity for your seed?' 
Alasl alas! I am now suffering for the 
iins of my fathers.' When men enjoy 
nany blessings, it is common to say of 
:hem, 'Yea, yea, they ate enjoying the 
good deeds of their fathers.' 'The pros- 
perity of my house arises from the vir- 
tues of my forefathers.' In the Scanda 
Putsna it is recorded, 'The soul is sub- 
ject to births, deaths, and sufferings. 
It may be bom on the earth, or in the 
sea. It may also appear in ether, lire, 

boasts or birds, aa grass or trees, aa 
mountains or gods.' By these wa are 
linded of the question, 'Who did sin. 



this n 






horn blind?' 'Jesus answered, Neither 
hath this man sinned, nor his parents.' 
Moberts, To visit iniquity is to jivnish 
it ; and we have here the announcement 
ofagenetal principle of the divine ad. 
ninistration or an established ordering 
if providence, viz., that the effects both 
of obedience and disobedien 






long ti 



after the original a 
Universal history and experience clear- 
to show that this is a distinguish- 
haracter of the divine economy, 
and the sentence is shielded irom all 
charge of injustice by the terms in which 
is couched — ' unto the third and fourth 
jneration of tham that kate me ;' from 
which it is obvious that the children 
lere not to be thus pnoished for the 
ins of their fathers irresptcHve of their 
iwn conduct and deserts. The toikens 
if the divine displeasure were to flow 
along the line of those who continued 
the haters of God, as all idolatara are 
plainly considered by implication to be. 
This sense of the passage is distinctly 
ignized in the Chal. version ; 'I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God visiting 
' liqaities of the fathers upon the 
transgressing children, unto the third 
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CHAPTER XX. 



6 And ' shewing mercy unto thou- 
sands of them that love rae, and 
keep my commandments. 



, - Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain: for 
the Lord I will not hold him guilt- 
less that taketh his name in vain. 



qui 



, fcurlh generation, of lliose wl 

, when the chiHteii follow t 

of the fathers.' 



and easy consliuction remotes any ap- 
parent discrepancy between t!iB rule of 
jwocediire here staled and that aflirin- 
ed, Ezek. 18. 20, 'The son shall not 
bear Ihe iniquity of the father, neither 
shall the father bear tiio iniquity of the 
son ;' for the language of the prophel is 
lo be nnderstood of the son who does 
not tread in the steps of his wicked 
father ; whereas the ihrentening in this 
precept respects those children who do 
follow the example of their evil parents. 
This is evident frum their being said lo 
be of. ihasa Ibal hate God. The words 
as originally spolien undoubtedly had a 
primary reference lo the sin of idolatry, 
but it cannot be doubted that ihay an- 
nounce a general principle, to wit, that 
the iniquities and vices of men are pan- 
ished in their posterity ; not by any ar- 
bilrary enactment, but in -virtue of that 
constitution of things which God has 
adopted, and so framed, that chjld: " " 
cannot well avoid suffering in 1 — 
world in consequence of the misdeeds 
of their patents. From tho circum- 
stances in which ihey are placed and 
the influences that bear upon them, it 
is almost inevitable that they should fall 
into the same sinful courses with their 
■fethers, and if so, they must necessarily 
experience the same punishments. 7 
is to ba observed, however, that th 
threatening has respect mainly to tJ 
temporal egeots of sin, to ils penal coi 
sequeucas in the present life, and is nt. 
to be considered as affecting the eternal 
salvation of individuals, any farther 
than as their final condilii 
on their personal conduct 



of entire equity, and one too which 
s same lime makes a strong appeal 
e parental feelings i as it repra- 
the destinies of their descendants, 
eal or woe, as lodged in>a great 

Sheuriitg mercy «n(o lAouiinds, 

So much more abundant is the 

Lord in mercy than in wrath, so much 

erui™ of°Ioving-kindness than punitive 
displeasure, that while he pimi^hts to 
Ihe third and fourth genoTalion, he sheiea 
mercy to the thousandth. This is abund- 
antly eiemplified in the history of the 
posterity of Abraham, who were des- 
" ]n account of the distinguished 
of their progenitor, to be the 



it illui 



usmous .mi.u„ „,.-.«.... at the 
of several thousand years from 



Thou Shalt nol take the nam* of 
„„ ^ord thy God in vain. Heb. S3 
KlUJi— Sion lo JjjsQ— insftsAof, thou 
s/ialt not take up (i.o.upon thy lips) 
m name of the Lord thy God to Momts-, 
_rfalaehood. Tulg. Hon assumes, (iou 
eUlt not asiume. The name of God 
signifies primarily any word or expres- 
sion which denotes God ; any title or epi- 
thet which goes to distinguish him from 
ill other beii^. Ofthesa the most pecu- 
liar and pregnant is perhaps the title ' Je- 
tiovah,' implying his absolute, eternal, 
ind immutable existence. But besides 
Ihis, he is danotei! also by many other 
ippellalions of distinctive purport, such 
IS 'God,' 'Ihe Lord' 'the Almighty,' 
■the Most High,' 'the Father," .the 
Creator,' ' the Holy One of Israel,' fee, 
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some expressing wh&t he is in himself, 

But the ' name' of God is, from Scrip- 
tural ueage , generally and properly un. 
derslooil in a sonnnBhal wider sense, of 
every Ming by akich he makia hiatstlf 
known, and so including not only 
various titles, !)ut also his attribu 
ordinances, word, and works. That the 
leading idea of ' lating the name of God' 
in this place is steeariag by it, is uni- 
VB(sally conceded, and is confirmed by 
the lhi%e ancieni versions, the Chal., 
the Syr., and tlie Arab,, all wliich rend- 
er, 'Thou shalt not swear falsely by the 
niiiiiB of the Lord thy God.' The orig- 
inal letm IXW ahav stifles ioth what 
M faiae and what ia vem, and 
SBnfiHB are undoubtedly to be 
in the tenn, it< lays a foundati 
twofold view of tie prohibili 
bidding (l)AJl/aise swearing, all per- 
jury, all use of the holy name of God 
which should go to make hii 
to a lie; (3) All mm, light, frivoloua 
swearing, inclading all cursing ; 
swearing in common cnnversation, 
blasphen^, and all tasli, thoughlli 
■ e of the titles and at 



butes of Jehovah. As a 
course, (he worshippers of the Most 
Higl) must hate frequent occasion lo 
mention lii3haine,and the scope of this 
coMrnandment is to iuculcate the ut- 
most reverence of that holy name which 
is bnt a symbol of every idea that can 
awaken awe, adoration, fear, and hom- 
age, in the bosoms of men or angels. 
If we were to indicalo the point of the 
prohibition by specifyii^ the directly 
Opposite duty, it would be by adducing 
the words of the prophet. Is. 8. 13, 
'EaneH/y^ the Lord of hosts himself, 
an Jlet 'hihi be your fear and your dread.' 
In per/ect consistency, however, with 
tho tenar of this precepi, appeals may 
be made to Godj on suitable occasions, 
in the form of judicial oaths taken in 
craifirmalion of the iriith of our slate- 
mtnu, TheeiamplGofCbris(,Bndth« 



DUS. [B. C. 1491. 

declaralioBS of the apostles, clearly in- 
timate the intrinsic lawfulness of oaths, 
and the scope of the third command- 
ment is primarily to inculcate a due 
degree of reverence in the use of such 
an invocation of tlie Deity. An oath 
is, in fact, an act of religious worship, 
in which God is solemnly cailed upon 
to witness the truth of the affirmations 
made, and to act as punisher of the 
crime if any perjury is committed. It 
imports that we acknowledge him lo 
be the infallible searcher of hearts, and 
the powerful and stern avei^r of all 
falsehood, fraud, and deceit in such a 
solemn transaction ; and no inference 
can be plainer than that it is the he%ht 
of irreligion and profenily to interpose 
that awful name in attestation of any 
thing that is false, fraudulent, or hypo- 
erilicHl. The rule by which such an 
act is to be governed' is eipressly given, 
Jer. 4. a, ' Then shalt swear in tiuth, in 

any deviation from this is an infraction 
of the precept before us, and though 
often accounted a trivial offence among 
men, yet there is scarcely a more atro- 

of the infinitely true, and pure, and up. 
right Jehovah. The same general re- 
marks apply also to vows and voluntary 
engagements, which wb assume upon 

and solemnly promise to ful. 

nvoke (he holy name of God 
on such occasions, to appeal to him as 

ty, and then to neglect, slight, or vio- 
ate the oblifTitons w h ' tred is 
lUt an impio m k ry f h majesty 
.f Jehovah, h h h w 11 foil to 

punish. 

it is, p h ps mm n dis 

course that Ui mm d m t fre. 
quently and fl gr ly di g i 
say nothing f d gh m 

blasphemy, which happily is r 

land of Sibles and churches, and the 
grosser imprecations which often assail 
the ear from profane and impious lips 



1 gnanl 
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267 






the practice of intetlarfiiig ou 
sation with the words ' God, 
'Christ,' or the eipressions 'the Lo 
knows,' 'heaven help me,' without i 

volveB a measure of ibe guilt of irai 
gressing the third commandment. K 
can it be denied that piitfane u-riti 
is open to the same charge with pro/o 
speaking. In the statement of matti 
of fiict by way of testimony, the use 
irreverent eipressionB may indeed be 
allowable, but nothing is more common 
than for writers of fiction lo put the 
most revolting oaths into the mouths of 
their various personages ; and this they 
seam to think harmless, provided they 
contrive to mask the grossness of Ihe 
language hydashes and asterisks. But 
wherein this differs from any other pro- 
faneness, eseepl in being more deliber- 

eiample, it is not easy 
give ourl'ency lo sticli profane modes nf 
speech, under pretence of Iheir being 
necessary to the faithful portraiture of 
character and maoners, incurs we think 
little less guilt than that of originally 
ottering them. The exhibition of aach 
manners, even by the greatest moral 
painter, can well he dispensed with. 

In fine, the rule of safety in this mat- 
ter is ifiat laid down by oaf Lord in hte 
commentary On the rabbinical precepts, 
Mat. 5. 33—31, 'Again ye have heard 
lljat it hath been said by them of old 
time, Thou shall not forswear thyself, 
but shalt perform unto iha Lord thi 
oaths: But I say nnto you, Swear not 
all ! neither by heaven j for it is Gm 
thromo ; nor by the earth ; for it is his foot- 
Stool : neither by Jerusalem ; for it is the 
city oflh&great King: neither Shalt thou 
swear bylhinehead, t 
not make ane half white or black. But 
let your communication be, Yea, yea 
Hay, nay} for whatsoever is more thai 

thess oometh of evil.' ^ The Lord 

■tcia not liolii him guiltless, (to. Heb. 
Tfpi^ S^ to uenoSfreit, ioill not pro. 



! pure, innocent, or cieo; ; will 
ni>t atq«it. Gr. on fin itBflapiJn, i"«i not 
cltanae; i. e. to«I not declare clean, will 
not uisolBe, He will not let him go nn- 
punished.'It is an instance of the idiom, 
by no means infte([uent in Hebrew, by 
which a negative mode of eipression 
couches under it a strongly afiirmative 
idea. We have then in these words a 
virtual assurance from Jehovah himself 
that this precept cannot be disregarded 
with impunity. Men may not discover, 
they may neglect to punish, its vio- 
lations, and even the hardened con- 
ic of the sinner may fail lo rebuke 






forgotten, that God will surely detect 
and punish the insult thus put upon his 
:reat and glorious name. The words 
if inspiration dearly portray the char- 
icter of those who trangress this com- 
nandment; Ps. 139.20,'ThinBenmie) 
lake thy name in vain,' The prolans 
-er is the open and avowed enemy 
e high and holy God, and it is no 
certain that there will be a judg- 
seat, before which the bi ' ' 



It let 



gressi 



St appe 



r,lhan 



s Uialhfi 



11 ho called to an account for his pro- 
gwilh the most sacred things 
■erse ; 'And I will come near 
judgment : and I will be a 
!SB i^inst the sorcerers, and 
gainst the adulterers, and against /idae 
swearers, and against those that oppress 
the hireling in his vrages, the widnw, 
and the fatherless, and that turn aside 
the stranger from his right, and fear not 
lne,Baith the Lord of hosts.'. MaL 3. 5 
The remarkable passage Josh. 9. 19,20, 
shows in what light the children of Is 
rael regarded the breach of their plight- 
ed faith even to a portion of tiie devoted 
nations of Canaan; 'But all the princes 
said unto all the congregation. We have 
sworn unto them by the Lord God of 
Israel; nowtherefore wo majnot 



willev 



ThiE 



will w 



then 
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nthis 



advert lo the fict, that the 
sin In question has olien been fallowed 
by sudden and fearful marks of divine 
retribution, even in the present world. 
However il be accounted foi 






well-at 



instance men have fallen dead 
midst of the most horrid imprecations, 
as if God had taken them at their word 
in oallii^ upon him to seal their per- 
dition. We do not say that such cases 
are to bo regarded as miraculous. It is 
very possible that the physical eJTccts, 
caused by an unnatural degree of ex- 
111 of the passions, and the sud- 






■iolaiit 



mayh, 

to acconnt for the result. Still such 
cases should be looked upon as solemn 
warnings; since it may lie no less a real 
visilalion of divine wrath for being 
made by the agency of natural laws 
_ acting upon lbs nervous system. Il is 
to be considered also, that as this is a 
sin which aims perhaps more directly 
than any oihei at God ; one in which the 
inward spirit of the offender comes moto 
immediately in collision with the spirit 
of God] it is not perhaps to be won- 
dered at that he should occasionally 

against it. But however it be auder- 
stood, this solemn denunciation of the 
Almighty ought to be to this command- 
ment what the restraining limits were 
around the hallowed base of Sinai, a 
.sacred fence lo guard it from unhallowed 
violation. 



8, Memember Ihe saMiath day to keep 
it holy. Heb. miCn fill TS "llbT 
cofer fth yam hnahahaibotA, remember 
Ikt day of cessalion, or rest. On the 



import of the original word for ' Sab- 
bath,' and on the origin, nature, and 
end of the institution in general, see 
Note on Gen. 2, 3. The term 'remem- 
ber'' in this connexion (1151 eakor). 
Implies more than the mere mental act 
of memory, as it is the only Hebrew 
word equivalent to our cele^ale or com- 
memoraiej importing that it was to be 
remembered ty appropriate obserBa^ces. 
If therefore the clause were to be ren- 
dered, 'Remember the sabbath day by 
way of commemoration or celebration,' 



lould I 



s still n 



genuine purport. ThusEi.13,3, 'Moses 
into the people. Remember (nill 

sakor) this day, In which ye came out 
Egypt,' where see Note. But bow 

by mental reminiscence, but by special 
observance; for it is added, 'There 
shall no unleavened bread be eaten,' It 
could not be adequately remembered 
without being kept in the manner pre- 
scribed. So also Ex. 12, 14, 'This day 
shall be unto you for a memorial (ITiaT 
ziklatron)j' and then the" manner in 
which the precept should be complied 
with is immediately described, 'ye sliall 
keep it a feast by an ordinance for- 
So in the present case, the Gab- 
ivas lo be. remembered by practical 
atknoaiedgmenl as well as by beating 
mind, with special care, tho stated 
isonofits occurrence, and bycherisli- 
ing the recollection of its early appoint- 
as a memorial of God's rest at the 
close of the work of creation. Accord- 
ingly, In the parallel passE^e, Dent. 5. 
12, the language Is not 'remeniier the 
sabbath to sanctify It,' but 'keep the 
bath day,' no doubt with the design 
ntimate that these two terms in this 
inejion were equivalent. Thus too 
learn, from Lev. S3. 3, thai on tils 
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sabbnth there was to bo a holy convoca- 
tion, or aii Bssembly of the people, at 
the tabernaclE, as ailerwatcls at the 
temjil*, for the public worship of God, 
ss if lliis were the appropriatBjnode of 
remembtring (he Babbatl); 'Six days 
Ehall work be done ; bnt the seventh 
day is the sabbath of test, an holy con- 
coeolion; ye shall do no work therein : 
it is the sabtaih of the Lord in all your 
dwellii^;' But in addition lo the 'holy 
convocation,' the Israelites were re- 
quired to offer a greater number of sacri- 
fices on that than on other days, Numb. 
28. 9, 10, and we cannot question thai 
these various services were understood 
to enter essentially into the due observ- 
ance. of this hallowed season. Itcon- 
KOquently leads us lo the inevilable in. 
Terence, that the sabbath is nol properly 
or adequately kept unless it be distin- 
guished fiom other days by teinj in a 
specia! manner denoted to the duties of 
pitblic as weU as prieate worship, 

11 is doubtless true that Ibis com- 
mandmenl is nol so purely moral or 
teif-enforced in its own nature as the 
rest. Although the consecration of a 

mediate servica of God may perhaps be 
admitted to he of moyal obligatian, yet 
the ejtact proportion, as well as the 
particular day, may be considered as of 
positive inslilutiOn, and therefore some- 
what more of a Jeiaisk aspect ia given 
to this precept than to either of the 
others. For this reason som; in al} 
periods of the church have been led 
question whether it is properly to 
considered as still remaining in force 
nnder the Chtislian dispensation, par- 
ticularly as no eipress mention is made 
of it in the New Testament, 
was in its substantial features no doubt in 
eiisteiice long before the period of the 
Jewish economy, as it forms an inle^ 
gral part of that collection of precepts 
which was spoken from heaven by the 
voice of God, and was afterwards writ- 
tcn'by the finger of God on the tables 



of stone, it would not ha easy lo offer a 
stronger argument irl proof of the per- 
petuity of its obligation. Not doubling, 
therefore, that an institution which was 
bindingie/orethe law is equaUy binding 
itfter it, unless distinctly repealed, we 
have only to remark, that the particular 
day in the week is not specified ; it is, 
'remember the sabbath day,' — not the 
lenth day'—' to keep it holy.' All 
expressly rr 






, to observe a day of sacred 
after every sin days of labor. 
The seventh day indeed is to be kept 
holy, but not a word is here said as to 
the point l^m which the reckoning is ; 
to begm. The ' seventh day' is nol so 
much the seventh according to any par- 
ticular method of computing the sep- 
tenary cycle, as in reference to the six 
rorking days before-mentioned ; every 
seventh day in rotation after six of la- 
bor. The Jewish sabbath was kepi on 
Satuiday, but we act equally in ac- 
eordance with the spirit and the letter of 
indment by keepingit on Sun- 
day; and as this was the day on which our 
Lord arose from the dead, it has coma 
ipproptiately designated as ' Ihe 
Lord's day,' and as such has been ob- 
served as the Christian sabbath from 

the earliest periods of the church. 

It To keep it holy. Hah. lOlpJ lekai- 
desho, to sanctify it. On tlie import of 
this term see Note on Gen. 2. 3. 

9. Six days shall thoti labor, and do 
aU thy work. Heb. -^nDsia iS fcol 
mtloKteka, all thy business or seriiile 
work.. It comes from the ancient root 
~M)i look, to send, to depute,- from 
which also comes "jStSB malak, a mes- 
senger, and properly signifies all that 
varied service and ministry to the per- 
formance of which servants were sent 
or despatched, and about which they 
were employed. It plainly refers to 
the daily routine of ordinary secular 
employments, all which were to be dili- 
gently pursued on the six working days, 
and religiously suspended on the sev 
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10 But the seventh day is the 
sabbath of ihe Lobd thy God : 
in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daugh- 
ter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy cattle, paor thy 



enlh or day of rest. Aa the w 
long to Ibe firet table, wliieh is 
Eigned to teach us our duties 
selves or our neighbors, 









I suicliy pTceeptirte or ijuperalive, 
pirmistive. Though they do in their 
spirit inculcate the duty of active aod 
eMmplary diligeuce in the season of 
il, yet their primary drift is, undoubt- 
edly, to d^nt that leasoni to leach 
xm within what bounds our labor is to 
be citeumscribed, in conlradistiuction 
to the allotted time of test. In mak- 
ing this disposal of time, howcYer, the 
Most High of course reserved to him- 
self the right of occasionally jetting 
apart some one or more of those six 
days for religious services, and we' are 
not Id consider it as any infringeinent 
upon Ihe original precept if exlraordi- 
nary seasons of fasting, thanksgiving, 
and worship should occasionally be set 
apart in like manner, by civil or eccle- 
siastical authority. 

10. The leiienth day is tJte sabbatk of 
the tori thy Oad. Heb. mtTiil MIC 
*1'<n^ siabboth laihovaA Elol^ka, a 
soifcolh (0 Jehacah thy God. That is, 
(he sabbath appointed by and conse- 
crated to the Lord thy God ; the sab- 
bath in which God asserts a special in- 
terest, which he peculiarly claims as 
his own, and which wo cannot refnsB to 
sanctify to him without being guilty of 
a kind of sacrilege, and appropriating 
to ourselves what properly belongs to 
another. In aceord&nce with this phrase- 
ology we find il said. Lav. 36. 3, 'Ye 
ihall keep my sabbalh.' Is. 56. 4, Tor 
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stranger that is within tliy gatea : 
■ 11 For^insisdaystheLoEDmade 
heayen and earth, the sea and all 
that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day ; wherefore the Lore 
blessed the aabbath-day, and hal- 
lowed it. 



IS saith the Lord unt 

It keep my sabbaths, ! 

s that please 



. ahalt R. 



'.do a: 



secular or servile wi 
pertaining to a mere worldly calling- 
Works of piety, necessity, and charity 
are of course ejcepted, as these consist 
entirely with the spirit of tliat day, as 
day of holy rest ; for ' the sabbath 






,nfor 



sabbath.' 

all works ofa different character are to 
be excluded from the hallowed hours of 
the sabbath, and our affairs should be 
previously so arranged, tliat the sacred 
duties of the Lord's day may be inter- 
rupted as little as possible ; nor should 
Miy thing be considered as a work of 
necessity on that day, which can be 

mbbalh, or delayed till 
Hfter it. All buying and selling, pay- 
_ _ . " . . gathering 

harvests, cleatiiig out of vessels from 
port, making up, sorting, or transport- 
' ig of mails, writing letters of business 

reading books, papers, 
on ordinary subjects, tri- 





erely 


ecular, are 






L day holy 




J'Aou 


orthnsan, 


nor thy daughter, nor 


Ihvm 




tc. This part of th 


prec. 


>t goes not 


only to extend the obhgati 


n, but also 


o secure Ihe privileg 


es of the sabbath 


:o every class and condili 


11 of men. 


The wife indeed is t 




ioned, be- 




obeo 


ne with the 
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cpntBc in carrying imo eKecunon every 
comraondment pf God- But the rest of 
the family, sons and daugliters, male and 
female servantB, ate specified m such a 
way as to thtovf upon hciuls of families 
the responsibilily of uniting all their 
household eBlablishment in the due ob- 
servance of the day. Whatever relief) 
Tefreshmenl, or teat may he intended 
he afforded by the institution, servan 
and even cattle are to ha sacredly con- 
sidered as entitled to its merciful provi- 
sions. It is indeed the destiny of man 
-that he should earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, but the sabbath is 
eraciousiy bestowed upon him as a re- 
lief lo that destiny. Pis menial enei^y 
and bodily health are lo be renewed by 
its leisure ; and God ivlio has thus be- 
stowed upon man the substantial bless- 
ing of a periodical cessation from toil, 
has decreed the same privilege to the 
menial classes and the inferior animals. 
The rest therefore so kindly proiided 
by the Creator for servants and cattle 
ought not to be unnecessarily broken. 
The domestic, on that day , should be re- 
leased, as far as possible, from his or- 
dinary labors, and the heast which has 
served as failhtuUy during the week, 
should not be deprived of his share 
the general repose. Were this law I 
duly observed, the servants in ma 
families -would be spared that labor 
the sabbath ivhich now too often pre- 
vents their attending to any religious 
duty. Nor would the use of horses " 
tiavelling so extensively disgrace • 
own and other Christian lands. Many 
adriver and ostler, who knows no cas 
salion from his daily task, would be 
foDndfrequentingtheplabe of worship; 
and many a poor animal, which now 
pants under the lash of the sabbath, 
wonld then be permitted to recover 
strength for the ensuing sir days of in- 

Bvitable labor. V Nor thy tlranger 

that is VJithin thy gates. That is, with- 
in thy cities, as eiplainad in the Note 



on Gen. S3. 17., Gr. h irpmijXoroi I irn- 
poijtwi cr US', the proselyte dweUing 
among Ihee. Even the strangers who 
might be resident among the Israelites, 
Bje here required lo acknowledge the 
authority of the law sanctifying the sab; 
bath day ! which is in Other words re- 
cognising the right of the Israelites lo 
demand that strangers should pay a rev- 
erent respect to the institutions, civil 
and religious, of the people among 
whom they. sojourned. For otherwise 
how could this chai^ be embraced in 
the duty of tho Israelites) But the 
thing was in itself in the highest de- 
■easonable and proper. If such a 
rer were a proselyte of the class 
called proselytes ef righteomaeat or 
■ vas of course incumbent np- 
confotm to all the observ- 
ances of thcHebrews. If he were mere- 
ly a proselyte of the gale, who had ,re- 
lonnced idolatry without receiving cir- 
iumcision, still it was Biting that he 
ihould. rest from his labors on the sab. 
bath day, and nol, by engaging in them, 
disturb those who -were desirous at that 
of quietly devoting themselves to 
the duties of public and private worship. 
It was doing as he would be done by in 

11. For in six days the Lord nwde, 
&c. We are here reminded of the origin 
of the sabbath, by way of enforcing its 
observance by an appropriate sanction. 
It was designed for a memorial of tha 
creation of the world, and therefore 10 
be observed to the, glory of the Creator 
who made heaven and earth. All the 
perfections of the Godhead, accordingly, 
■ ■ so cbiiEpiouously displayed 



ondro 



E fateic of CI 






in that providence by which il is upheld 
and governed, should be deyontly cr- 
templated and adored on that Eolei 
day. Upon comparing this passage w: 
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serTDjit intho Und orEgypt, and Ihat 
the Lord thy God brought thee out thence 
through a mighty hand and by a slrelch- 
ed-out arm : therefore the Lord thy God 
commanded thee to keep the sabbath- 
day.' But tlis two arc by no means in- 
consistent with each other. The first, 
taken from the creaiion, was well known 
and continued valid of course ; but the 
second, taken from the deliverance from 
Egypt, was merely superadded to the 
first in order to give more force to the 
sense of obligation by coupling it with 
the memory of an important event in 
their national history. It would seem 
loo that the allusion in the latter case 
bad special respect to that clause of the 
precept which eiyoins the duty of mas- 
ters in regard to their servants. While 
the Israeliles were in Egypt in a state of 
slavery thoy were no douU restricted 
by their despotic oppressors from ob- 
serving tlie sa&bath as they otherwise 
would. But now vhen set at liberty 
and permitted to serve God according 
to the precepts of their religion, he just- 
ly eqiecled that they should make e 
right use of their liberty, and deal more 
mercifully with their servants than the 
Egyptians bad dealt with them; and 
particularly that they should permit 

as often as they did themselves. 

For a more extended and elaborate 
view of the origin, design, obligation, 
and due observance of the holy sabbath, 
the reader is referred to Edwards' and 
Dwight's Theoloiry and to the Trea- 
tises of Bp W on t5un ey Humph- 
rey, Agnew Wa e bury and Kings- 
bury, in wh h a umu a d an im- 
» fund of gum n 



]2. Honor thy father and Ikji mother, 
&c. Hcb. T3S kabid, from T33 ka- 
bad, to be heavy; thenee applied to 
acighi of tharacter, dignity, or what 
entitles one to respect, Aonor, dialin~ 
guiahed etteem. AccordinglyinlhePiel 



stitBlioi 



- h s divi 



mother; that thy daysmaybe long 
upon the land which the Lobb thy 
God glTeth thee. 



SECOND TABLE. 



Dujugali 



;nifieB to 



cully declare one m worthy of 
honor. It is directly opposed to the 
word 55p liaial, to make light of, to set 
tight by, to account mean, vile, or worth- 
less. Accordingly we find this term cm- 
ployed to signify a conduct the reverse 
of that enjoined in this precept ; as Deut. 
S7. le, 'Cursed be he that selteth light 
*y {riJiPQ nuikleh) hia father or his 
mother.' Ezck. SZ. 7, 'In thee have 
they set light bti (l^pH htkallu) father 
and mother.' From the eame root IM 
jtt'b^, conies the original word for g'for^, 
^^3^ kabod, whence the Apostle lies, 
3 Cor. 4. n, 'Weight of glory,' and 
Peter, Z Pet. 2. 10, denominates magis- 
trates Se(at, glories, from the vreight 
if characteT attached to them. Comp. 
Note on Gen. 31. 1. In Lev. 19. S, anJ 
Dent. 5. 16, the word td"! yara, to fear, 

ly with the same import. The grand 
duty here inculcated is that ol filial 
piety, embracing that entire class of 
duties which children owe' to ;beir par- 
ents. The foundation of these duties is 
laid in the nature of the relation which 
parents and children sustain to each 
other, and they ore so obvious that chil- 
dren themselves, even at a very lender 
.pable of feeling deeply their 
obligation. Parents are under God the 
immediate authors of the bemg of chil. 
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irea. It is to theit parents that ihey 
owe theit preservation, suslenlalioii, 
and protection during that helpless pe- 
riod in which Ihey are utterly incapable 
of taking care oflliemaelves. Tlieliearts 
of parents are full of llie kindest affec- 
tion— lore, tender solicitude, pity, sym- 
patliy, lionevolence— towards the ■ 
dren, affect ioo 



ablen 



refuse th 



lief; 



y show themselves 



1 the I 



infal e 



ihings,priT! 






tort and ease, of wliich huT 
capable. Jhsy willingly undei^ hard- 
ship, encounter peril, incur expense, and 
jeopard their lives and their health to 
promote Iha welfare of their oB^priiig. 
And children, when tliey are more ad- 
vanoed in age, come of course into the 
full participation of all the temporal ad- 
vantages of their parents' station in life, 
whether of wealth, honor, or respeot- 
abOity. Indeed U is in great measure 
for their children that parents live and 
labor in the world. 

For these and similar reasons parents 
most justly claim what the great Parenl 
of all here claims for them. And as 
they have affections and perform action 
nearly uiin to those ot God towards ui 
they may properly be deemed in a sens 
his representatives, the lively image 



of hi 



have our being, and on that 
titled to a special -veneration from their 
children. God himself, we know, 
order to endear himself (o our hear 
and to win more effectnaUy our obe 
ence, assumes the title of Father, and 
on this ground lays a special claim 
our respect ; 'If I be a father, where 
mine honorV And it is remarkable that 
while the duties owed to other, men 
termed justice, or charity, or courts 
or liberality, or gratitude, those duf 
parents in most languages are Comp 
ed under the title of piety, implymg 
something divine in the objects of them. 
Who indeed does not fee 
somethic^ more than injustice to wrong 

a parent ; iha' 



than incivility to 
kind to Ihem ; that it is more than sot- 
did avarice to withhold aid from their 
necessities? Who is not prompted at 
once to brand such conduct as impieiy? 
Indeed Ihc language of inspiration ex- 
pressly confirms this view of the sub- 
ject, 1 Tim, 5. 4, 'If any widow have 
"children or nephews (i. e. grandchil- 
dren) lat them leam first ta sbouipiety 
ind lo requite 
thetr parents ; for that is good and ac- 
iptable before God ;' where the term 
nployed is the proper one for express- 
ing fieiy towards God. 

As to the precise import of the pre- 
cept, it will perhaps be more distinctly 
gathered from the several parallel in- 
junctions scattered through the Old and 
-- ~ ■ 'Ye shall fear every 

and his father, and 
keep my sabbath ; I am the Lord your 
■ ' 'My son, keep thy father's com- 
[ment, and forsake not the law of 
thy mother,' 'Children, obey your pa- 
rents in the Lord ; for tliis is right.' 
^Children obey your parents in all things, 
for this is well pleasing unto the Lord.' 
In these passages the phraseolc^y is so 
varied, as to make it evident thai the 
precept implies not only an abstract 
sentiment, a cordial inward respect and 
esteem for their persons, but also obe- 
dience to their lawful commands, sub. 
mission to iheir rebukes, instructions, 
and corrections, deference to their coun- 
sels, and sincere endeavors lo promota 
Iheir comfort, particularly in old age, 
when by affording th 






.e their 



■e than unchaiit- 



care of our infaiicy and childhood. If 
such are the duties of children, let pa- 
rents, on the other hand, remember that 
correspondent duties vest upon them. 
Though children are not absolved troin 
the obligation of this commandment by 
the misconduct of their parents, yet in 
the nature of things it is impossible 
that they should yield the same hearty 
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profane, he cannot honor them as rel' 
gious. Ifthey are worldly, avarloiou 
overreaching, unscrupulous as lo ver 
city and honest dealing, be cmmot honi 
them as eaemplaryj upright^ conscie: 
lious, and spiritually minded. If the 
are intemperate and abandoned he cai 
not honor them as sober and virtuou 
nor truly speak of Ihfm as sueli. But 
B child is obliged to think aa icell 
can of his parents, and lo conceal Iheir 
faults, unless the good of society ob- 
viously requires their ejposure. He is 
to. obey them in all things where their 
commands do not come in conilict with 
those of God. In that case children are 
not at liberty lo obey ; they are under 
anantecedent obligation ; they are im- 
periously bound by their duty to God 
truth, to honesty, 10 justice. 



the u 



t in all s\ 



d of a 



le thing declined is as 
clearly forbidden by God as obedience 
toparentsiscommandedhyhim. Olher- 
wise children cannot be warranted in 
refusing to obey parental injunctions. 

Thai Iky days maj/ be long in the 
land, Sic. iIeb.-\\:i-)li'-y!iJsilemSa!,- 
yaarikun, that tketj may prolong. That 
is, asLeclerc and some others under, 
stand it, that thy father and mother, by 
their prayers in thy behalf, by the bles- 
sings of heaven which they shall in- 
voke, may be the means of prolonging 
thy days upon the land where thou 
dwellesl. But the idiom of the Hebrew 
tongue is sut;h that we are not required 
to interpret the ward ' they' of parents, 
and from the illustration which we 
have given of this usage of speech in 
the Note on Gen. 16. H, it will be evi- 
dent that our translation presents the 
r%ht rendering, 'that thy days may be 



p longed,' following herein the Gr. 
Iiatpaxp""'! r^'H "" rof y>,s rm 
Bi^i, that thou mayist be [ong-Hved 
By n the good land, Sic., where by the 
w y, we may remark that ayaSin good 
gratuitously inserted, but probably 
with a, view lo indicate that they under- 
stood the word 'land' of the land i^ 
promise, instead of 'earth' as it is fre- 
quently rendered. A similar phrase- 
ology occurs Joh, 4. 19, ' Which are 
crushed before the moth;' Heb. They 
crush them before the moth. Ch. ^. 3, 
'Wearisome nights are appointed lo 
me;' Heb. They appoint to me weari- 
some nights. So in the New Testa- 
ment, Luke 18. 9, ' That they may re- 
ceire you into everlasting habitations ;' 
i. e. thai ye may be received. The 
parallel promise iu Deut. 5. 16, has a 
slight additional clause, 'That Ihy days 
may be prolonged, and that it may go 
tnith tkee, in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee,' and Ibis 
of the promise is confirmed by 
the apostle's citation, Eph. 6. 3, 'That 
it may be well with thee, and that thou 
mayest live long on the earth.' In 
other cases (he prolonging of the days 
is attributed directly and actively to 
the person of whose conduct it is the 
result. Thus Deut. S3. 1, ' But thou 
lalt in any wise let the dam go, and 
.ke the young to thee ; that it may 
be well with ihee, and that thoa may- 
prolong thy days,' This command- 
nt is indeed cited by the aposlle b£ 
first that has a special promise 
annexed to it — for the promise added, 
to the second commandment is rather 
general to all those that love God, or 
ed to the due observance of the 
whole law, than of that single pre- 
ipt — but the promised blessing is evi- 
dently one that would in a great meas- 
flow as a natural consequence from 
the due observance of the precept. God 

prosperity in the land of their eipected 
possession would depend upon their 
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obEdienoe to this mnimand ; and in tha 
he merely states what would be founi 
lobe the result of general eiperi 



It the 



early habit of respe 
parents and superiors, would tend 
(he peaceful and prosperous existei 
of society, iy removing the causes 
inlernal discord and decay; while, 
to individuals, the salutary testraiut 
the passions, and the cultivation o 
quiet, gentle demeanor would of it: 
go far towards longlhenii^ the term 
■ human life. But howeyer this may 
due reverence for parents will lie found 
to Consist willirreTerflnce.to-God aiid 
his inslitulions, and where this is Ihe 
case in any conununily he will display 
his favor and crown Itiem with the bles- 
sii^s of long life and temporal pros- 
perity. 

That Ihis promise had respect prim: 
rily to the chosen pet^Io, to whom Go 
was now about to give the land of Ci 



nable; a 



onal 1 



was doubtless 'mad< 

well as in an individual cht 

was a pledge on the pact of God that if 

they evinced a strict obedience to tl 

command, he would grant them, as 

people, a long continuance in their 01 

■ ■ 'n despilo of all the attempts of 



their c 



onquer 



This seems to he confirmed by 

-- the parallel language of Deut. 4. 26, 
'Ye. shall soon utterly perish from ofi 
the land whereunto ya go over Jordan 
to poHSBSS it i ye iliall not prolans V'""' 
daya upon il, but shall utterly be de 
troyed.' V. 33, ' Ye shall walk in t 
the ways which the Lord your God 
hath commanded you, that ye may live, 
and that it may he well with you, and 
that ye ytay pTolong ygur daya in the 
land which ye thatl poiieii,' V. 40. 
'Thou Shalt keep therefore his statu l 
and his commandments, which I coi 
inand thee this day, that it may go well 
with thee, and with thy children after 
Ihea, and that tftou mayest prolong thy 



■/a upon Ihf earth (rather, upon the 
id), which the Lord 'thy God givelh 
se, for ever.' Ch. 32. 48, 47, 'And 
he said unto them, Set your hearts unto 
all the words which I lastify among 
day, which ye shall command 
Idren to observe to do, all the 
words of this law. Fortlisnot avain 
thing for you 1 because il is your life ; 
and throngh this thing yi ahalt prolong 
yovr days in the land whither ye go 
ver Jordan to poasesa it.' Accordingly 
re find, that when God threatens tha 
alien with being ciu-ried captive out 
f their own land for their sins, he par- 
icularly menlions this- among other 
procuring causes of their calamities, (A« 
not honoringtheir parents; "Szek. sa.'l, 
'ill ihaa have thej set light by 
father snd mother.— Behold therefore— 
thee among the heathen, 
and disperse Ihee in th6 counlriea.' 
lit the apostle, Eph. 6. 3, 3, cites this 
immaodmenl as if the promiBe still 
held good under the Christian dispeasa- 
, and this fact is doubtless to beac- 
ited for by supposing that Ike ipirH, 
the principle, of the promise is still 
.acted upon under the moral government 
of Jehovah. Even at the present dajr, 
it can scarcely be doubted that, as a 
general fact, those who' are exemplary 
in the discharge of filial duties be- 
come the objects of apecially reward- 
ing providence in the longer enjoyment 
of life and of those temporal blessings 
which inake.it desirable. On Ihe other 
hand, what close observer of the rstri- 
butive dealings of God, can question 
that in multitudes of cases the untimely 
deaths of the youi^ have been the judi- 
cial consequences of disobedience lo 
In how many instances 
confession been eitorted from 
convicted felons, that the first step in 
their downward career was despising 
the commands of parents, and the next 
the breach of the holy sabbalh? And 
it would seem as if the conneiion bf- 
tween these two forme ortiansgieaMDnj 
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14 1 Thou Shalt n. 



was Bjptessly recognised in the page of 
inspiration, from thair being eonjoinlij, 
prohibited; Lev. 19. 3, 'Ye shall fear 
every man his mother and hiE father, and 
keep my sabbaths ;' as if it were to be 
expected, as a matter of course, that he 
who dishonored his parents would ha- 
bitually profane the sabbath- 
considered as militating with the verity 
of this promise, tf many chiMren dis- 
tinguished for filial pietj slionld bo cut 
ofi'inlhetr lender years. This no doubt 
was the cose with thousands of the seed 
of Jacob, and Ihs same Ihing hcppens 
to multitudes in every age. It is suffi- 
cient to vindicate the truth of the prom- 
ise, if it holds goodBs a general fa 






And e 



e the appa- 
rent eroeptions, the early called may 
he taken from the evil Co come ; and if 
the years that would have been spent 
on earth are spent in heaven, it cannot 
he said that the promise fails of its 
fulfilment. God is certainly as good as 
his word when he is better. 



13. Thow ahatt not kiU. Heb. sib 
nSin la Hrtzaha, thoa aluiU not mur- 
der. Gr. 00 fcrnmi, iii. Chal. 'Thou 
Ehalt not kill a soul ;' i. e. a person 
The original nSI ratirah, from being 
in several instances applied to violent 
beating, breaking, CBntitston, and from 
general usage, more properly signifies 
the violent, Jinjuit, taking of life, which 
is usually denominated mwder. In 
Arabic it signifies to oeeriBhelnt vAtk 

pent'i head leilh a »totie. It is thus 
distinguished from" a"iri harag, also 
tianskted (o kilt, but vhich is more le- 
gitimately employed to designate that 
kind of legal killing which is the result 
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ofthe sentence of the magistrate. There 
are some few exceptions to this remark, 
asNum.35.27— 30, as also vv. 11,83,26, 
of the same chapter, where it is used 
not only of inconsiderate and fortuitous 
homicidCj or chance-medley, but also 
of killing a malelitelDr, which was per- 
mitted, and even commanded; but the 
distinction holds good in the main, and 
the slightest reflection will convince 
any one that in this precept it must 
have reference to an unlaUl/W and un- 
just taking of Hfe. The latter verb 
3V\ liaragis applied also to lhe<7aying 
ofbrutebeasts, which tTS"l ralzah never 
is. The scope and spirit of (he iiyunc- 
lion is therefore evident. As life is the 
greatest of earthly blessings, and ihe 
grand foundation of enjoying all others, 
God is here pleased to make known the 
sacrednesE which he would have at- 
tached to so inestimable a boon. The 
sixth commandment plants an. inviola- 
ble guard around human life. It for- 
bids the wanton extinction of that vital 
principle which was'breaihed into man^s 
nosti'ils by the Deity himself, and the 
obliteration of that image of God which 
constituted tbe glory of Adam at bis 
creation. The infliction of capital pun- 
ishment for capital crimes, by the sen- 
tence of the magistrate is not here for- 
bidden, as such a sentence is virtually 
involved in the Noaehic precept, ' He 
that sheddeth man's blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed;' and ciuifirnied by 
other passages of the Scriptures. I4ot 
is it probably to be interpreted as pro- 
hibiling the taking life in selfJefence 
in law/vl war, or in a personal attack, 
where one &noius that the killing of an 
assailant or the loss of his own life is 
the only allemaliue. In any other case 
we think it may he seriously doubted 
whether the non-resisting spirit of Ihe 
New Testament precepts does not re- 
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quire US 1-aiher to follow the example 
of the. martyrs, wto overcame by* not 
loving llieit lives unlo dealh.' If man 
were conlBmplated merely in reference 
to Iris earthly exiEtencOj we do not 
know that there could be any doubt on 
Ihe' Eubject; but when we take into 
:view IhB fact that lie is to live forever, 

inlimalely connected with a system oi 
retributions that extend iDlo eternity, 
we cannot be sure that the, moral im- 
pfeaaieii of en e:[aEaple of meek, un- 
resisting sulTeiingat the hands of wick- 
ed or cruel men, may not be more im- 
portant to the best interests of the uni- 
verse, tban that of the contrary course. 
Tlie immediate effect is no doubl dis- 

11 is for the tinne an apparent nnrecom- 
pensed triumph of might over right. 
But still, considering how easily God 
can compensate in anotlier world such 
a, noble sacrifice for the apprehended 
honor of his name, and also what a 
tendency it has to awaken all the vir- 
tuous sensibilities of the universe in 
reprobation and vindication of such an 
ootrage npoii soiTering innocence, we 
cannot satisfy ourselves that the gospel 

yourselves,' are not to be understood 
in Ilieit broadest and most literal ac- 
ceptation, os/ar as (A« taking of kuman 
life in self-defence is concerned. 

As the great point aimed at in this 
commandment is the security of human 
life, ifof course levels its prohibition 
against wilful murder, suicide, duelling, 
offensive war, all the slaugliter flowing 
from sanguinary laws, oppressions, per- 
secutions, and whatever tends directly 
to shorten our own lives, or those of 
others. The spirit of the precept plain- 
ly interdicts all those callings, occupa- 
tions, and practices which are injurions 
to the health or safety of the commtt- 
nity, such as the manufacture or sale of 
articles of diet or beverage which we 
liave every raason to believe will be 



bused, to the hnrt or the death of 
ten's bodies, to say nothing of their 
the undying soul. 
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competing trials of 
speed in sleamboals ; all pugilistic coro- 

ple, or maim the body, and (has endan- 
ger life, comes fairly within the range 
of what is forbidden by the sixth com- 
mandment. As &r as the spiritual im- 
port of the command is concerned, it is 
clear, from the New Testament inter- 
pretation, that all envy, revenge, hatred, 
malice, or sinful at^er; all that insult- 
ing language which provokes to wrath 
and murder ; and all undue indulgence 
of that pride, ambition, or covetous- 
ness, which prompt to it, are virtually 
prohibited by the precept, 'Thou shajt 
not kill.' Mal.5.21,'s3, 'Ye have heard 
that it was said by them of old lime. 
Thou shall not kill ; and whosoever 
shall kill, shall be in danger of the 
judgment 1 But I say unto you, that 
whosoever is angry with his brother 
without a. cause, shall bo in danger Of 
the judgment; and whosoever shall say 
his brother, Raca, shall be in danger 
the couDcil ; but whosoever shall say. 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell- 
fire.' 1 John, 3. ]5— n, ' Whosoever 
hateth his brother, is a murderer: and 
ye know that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding In him. Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, because he laid 
hie life for us ; and we ought to 
lay down our lives for the brethren. But 
whoso hath this world's good, and seeth 
'lis brother have need, and shutleth up 
us bowels of compassion from him, 
low dwelleth the love of God in him.' 
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14. Thou Shalt nol commit adultery. 

Heb. iqsan si lo liiiaph. The original 

"""' E]!a nSaph in its primary and legi- 

e import denotes adultery in the 

and exclusive sense of the term, or 

unlawful commerce of the seites 
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irfiich lakes place between parlies ■ 
bothofwhomare tnarrieil. Itiatlit 
tit^iahsd from ftll aaaofcitlie Word ap- 
plied to lewdness, fornicaLioD, or whore- 
dgm in general. This is plain ftum pre- 
dominant usage. Thus Lev. 20. 10, ■ 
the man that commiiteth adultery ([:]S3i 
yinapk) vith another man's wife, even 
he that committtlh adulttry (C|l«i yl- 
naph) with his noighbor's wife, the 
adulterer (B|1U noepA) and the 
tei-tsa (mSit] naSpketh) shall surely be 
put to death.' Eielt. 16. 32, 'As a wife 
that cBvanHMh adultery (tlCtUJ^n '""'i- 
menlmpheth'} , which talieth strangers 
instead of her husband.' Hos. ' 
'Therefore your daughters shall to 
whoredom (nj'^DTri tixnenah') , andyoiu- 
spouses shall cimmit aduUtry (PUBMn 
tenSaphnah) .' Prov. 6. 3S, 'Whoso com- 
mateth adultery <e]Sti noSph) with a 
woman lacketh-iuiders landing.' That 
' woman' here is equivalent to ' wife' 
is evident from its being immediately 
added ] 'For jealousy is the rage of a 
man ; therefore he will not spare in the 
day of Tengeancei' implying that he 
would be prompted severely to avenge 
his'wifa's dishonor. In accordance with 
this we End this precept rendered in the 
Greek by a lerm (jiaix'"''') which al- 
ways sigoifies what in oar language is 
termed adultery. Mat. 5. 32, 'Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife saving for 
the cause of fornication, eauseth her to 
commit advtiery (poiji^asSai) ; andwho- 
soTer shall marry her that is divorced 
ammitteth adultery (^oi^arai)' This 
was because that in the eye of the di- 
vine law she was still considered as 
rightfully the wife of the divorcing hus- 
band Rom. 7. 3, 'So then, if while her 
husl>and livelh, she be married to an- 
elher man, she shall be called an advJ- 
tereat ((lai-^nX^j) ; but if her husband 
be dead, slie is free from that law; so 
that she is no adultereas (^oij^nXis) 
though she be married to another man.' 
Nor is there any other passage through- 
«ut the New Testament where imiviio, 
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adultery, 


a used to signify any other 




uiicleanness. The appropri- 


ate Greek 


emi for sins of lewdness in 


general is 


iropvtia usually rendered/or- 


nicaiion. 


But thia latter term in Scrip- 


ture usage 


is of much wider import than 




; in fact il iacludes ifie form- 




rouB instances. Thus amor. 




u.,Mal.5.S3— I9.S,ia said 


tobcgniityof ™f«,a, which our Irans- 


hilorshav 


rendered/omicafion, though 


her crime 


s ttnWf advltery. Accord- 


nglyboth 




Rev. a. 31 


22, in reference to anadu/- 



repent ol her fornication {rrap^cii) ; and 
epented not. Behold, I will cast 
iilo a bed, and them thai commit 
adultery (/coi^jTJoiiras) with her,' &c. 
Again, a man that has his father's wife, 
and so is guilty of inttrf, is said 1o be 
gnilty of 7i„fw,o, 1 Cor. 5. 1, 'It is re- 
lorted commonly that there is fai-nica- 
ion (nopttiH) among you, and such/or- 
tication (ircpwio) as is not so much as 
iBmed among the Gentiles, that one 
.hould have his father's wife.' Here 
I is evident Ihat ihe word must be un- 
ders'lood to mean in general any unlaw- 
ful kind of seiual commerce, of which 
is one. Far it cannot he supposed 
that the apostle meant to say that for- 
■cation was not named among the Gen- 
les; as it was in fact very common. 
■xt what ho designs to say is (bis, that 
It of many kinds of irupma there was 
.e, viz., a man's having- his father's 
ife, which was not heard of among the 
Gentiles, notwithstanding they were ia 
eat measure given up to fornication, 
omp. to the same effect Rev,-I7, 1, S, 
-18. 3. Has. 3. 3, from all which il is 
'ident that mpyeia is a general term, ' 
including under it every species of illicit 
seiual conneiion, and answers perhaps 
correctly to our English word leTedness 
it Ucenliotuness, 

From the scope of Ihe foregoing re- 
UBiks it cannot, we think, be question- 
^d that the seventh commandmeat ir 
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lutly 



pointed primarily and 
ag^DSt the Kin of adntlery. CoH! 
quButly Ihe words of Christ, Mat. 5. 27, 
28, are doubtless to be understood as re. 
ferrjng eapecially to this precept thus 
underslood; 'YetoTe heard that it halh 
been said ly them of old time, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. But I say 
onto you, that whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust alter her hath eommitted 
adultery with hec already in his heart.' 
Our Savior is here esplaining the Law ■ 
Ihe Law, as we have seen, employs i 
term in the present precept which is 
eiclusiirely applied to signify aiultery; 
and as adultery, which ie here chai^d 
upon the lustful look, cannot he com- 
. milled with a ' woman' who is nol at 
Ihe same time a ' wife,' the inference 
would seem to be inevitable that ' wo- 
man' (yuBi;) in thig passage is synoni- 
mous with 'wife' or married woman, 
it being the same term as we find used 
for 'wife,' V. 31, 33, and elsewhere 
throi^hoat the New Testament. (See 
BloomSeld in loo.). But sUhough we 
feel bound, as faithful ejposilors, to 
slate the true sense of Ihe terms em- 
ployed in important connenions, it is 
not in Ibis or any other instance with a 
view to lower down the standard of re- 
quisition in the divine precepts. On the 
same principles on which we have in. 
lerpreled the other commandments, we 
are con^ti^ined (©■ give this, also so 
much lalitudeas to embrace, a prohibi- 
lion of all lli8 sins usually included un- 
der it.. These will he easily ascerttiined 
when we eonsider the grand design 
Ibis commwidment, viz., the preser 
aon and promotion of the general hi 
piness of men in their conjugal and i 
me^icrelatiam- For this end God hi 
self las instituted marriage. It is by 
means of Ibis wise and gracious 
nance that he has provided for. the 
regulation of those strong 
passions upon which the propagati 
the race depends, »nd nothing is clearer 
than, that a general disregard of this ■- 
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(litution would inevitably make havoc 
)f the peace, purity, and highest wcl- 
Fare of society. While therefore the 
lanctity of f fce ladrriage relation is the 
first object aimed to be secured by this 
precept, it points iu prohibition at the 
lame time against every thing that is 
;onlrary to the spirit and ends of that 
nstilulion, whether in thought, word, 
7t deed. And as marriage is the sole 
and ejTclusive provision made by Ihe 
Creator to meet Ihe demands of that 
pari of our nature which the sevenlh 
iommandment Contemplates, every spe- 
;ies of sensual commerce between-lhe 
lexes except. that which comes under 
Is sanction, is doubtless to bo viewed 
la a violation of this precept, as also 
!very thing tiiat goes by legitimate 
tendency, to produce it. All the arts 
Lnd blandishments resorted to by the 
iEducer; all Ihe amorous looks, mo- 
ions, modes of dress, and verbal insinu- 
ilions which go to pjovoke the passions 
and make way for orimmal indulgence ; 
■ :ing, reading, publishing, vend* 
circulating obseene books ; ail 
eiposing or lustfully contemplating in- 
' enl pictures or statues ; all support 

stitulioii, whether by drawing a re- 
ine from houses of infamy, or winking 
the abominations of their inmates; 
take ujore or less of the guilt of vic- 
ing the seventh commandment. We 
only to gian ' 
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Ihe law of <^aBtity are more fre- 
quently forbidden, more fearfully threat- 
ened, and marked by more decisive to- 
kens of Ihe divine reprobation, than per. 
haps those of any other part of the Dec- 
alogue. Not only is adultery the name 
under which Jehovah Et%maliscs Ihe 
san of idolatrous aposiacy from him, but 
fornication and unoleanness are found ia 
almost every black catali^e of crime 
in the Scriptures, and the infonnationa 
of historjs which are but another nanie 
for the dealii^ of God's prpvidenoe, 
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make it evident that sins of tliis ckss 
have been llie cause of more individui 
crime 1 shame , disea^, misery^ and 
deathf and' of mote public debaaeme^it 
and niin than any other. ' What : ' 
of remorseful tears, what myriads of 
broken h'earls, what wide spread wrecki 
of happiness, what legacies of shame 
reproach, and infamy, what fruits ol 
pei'ditioti, have followed and are stil 
following in the deadly train of this de- 
stroyer ! The disclosures of the gre 
dayrelalive lo this sin, its perpelratoi 
procurers, and consequences, will prob- 
ably make the universe stand aghast. 
'However it may be accounted for, says 
Paley, ' the criminal cDn(meree of the 
seies corrupts and depraves the mind 
and moral character more than any sin- 
gle species of vice whatsoever. That 
ready perception of guilt, that prompt 
and decisive resolution against it, which 
constitutes a virtuous cliaracter, is sel- 
dom found in persons addicted to these 
indulgences- They prepare an easy ad- 
mission for everysin that seeks it; are, 
in low life, usually the first stage in 
men's prt^ress to the most desperate 
villanies, and, in high life, to that la- 
mented dissoluteness of principle which 
manifests itself in a profligalcy of public 
conduct, and a contempt of the obliga- 
tioDS of rel^ion and moral probity.' 
'These declarations,' says Dr.Dwight, 
'I have long since seen amply veriSed 
in living examples.' — Would we then 
seek an eSectual preservative against 
the undue predominance of those flesh. 
ly lusts which war against the soul, let 
as earnestljand devoutly pray for those 
purifying inflnenees from above which 
sbat] 'cleanse us from all fiithiness of 
flesh and spirit,' and makes us meet 
temples for the Holy Ghost (o dwell 
In, remembering that 'he tbil defileth 
the temple of God, him will God d«- 



that the strictest government over all 
our propensities, sensesj and passions 
is an incumbeil t duty upon every one who 
would Bet upon the safe and salutary 
principle of the apostle, 'I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection, 
lest that by any means when I have 
preai:hed to others, I myself should be 



16. Theu Shalt no( steal, Heb, si 
aian lo Ugnab. Gr. ov tXs/'iK. The 
original ^;i ganab is the usual word 
for aUal, and has nothing peculiar in 
its import to require a special investi- 
gation. The scope of the command. 
Ihe right of proptrty. 
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. 'Pefty is one 
of great extent, and by its various rela- 
tions entering largely into the elements 
of human happiness. While God is him- 
self the great Proprietor, the ultimate 
Lord and Disposer of all things, he has 
established a constitution of things bj 

entitled himself to the products of his 
own labor, but authorised also to make 
it over or hequeath it lo his posterity 
or heirs. It is the wrongful abstraction 
or invasion of this property which the 
eighth commandment is designed to 
prohibit; and of all the forms of viola- 
tion of this precept none is more palp- 
able, more gross, or more highly pro- 
vokii^ to God than that of deprieins a 
man of the prod-ud of hU laiors by de- 
priving him' af himself. This la the 
most a^^avsted form of stealing of 
which it is possible to be guilty, or 
even to contieive. Whatever ma; be 
said of other possessions, a man's per- 
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liberty is his Own. He who talcGG them 
away without hie consent, and without 
any crime onhis part, i!«aisthem. And 
surely stealing men is so much a greater 
crime than slealii^ money, as a human 
being holds a higher rank in the scale 

matter. The eighth conunandmeut 
forbids distinctly and peremptorily all 
despotic tiulaving of ouv fellow- 
of whatever condition or color, 
exercising absolute lordship over them ; 
liecause ihose acts virtually deprive hu- 
man beings of that property in them- 
selves with which (he Creator endowed 
them. This is a usurpationoftherighls 
of man which no usage, law, or custom 
can legalize ia the sight of heaven. No 
title con make good my claim to an- 
other's person ; no deed of inheritance 
or conveyance transmit it to a third 
party. There is but one Being com- 
potent to make the conveyaace, and he 
has never done it. Every man under 
God owns himself. He has a right to 
himself wltich no other man can chal- 
lenge. T may he lawfully restrained, pun- 
ished, and even eiecuied by just laws, 
but I can never he oitntd. I can never 
be in the sight of heaven either serf or 
slave. I cannot sell myself; do other 
can sell me. Though 1 may for a con- 
sideration malte over to another my 
right to my serxnces, yet the right to 
tayseif is no more alienable by myself 
thjinhy another. God gave me myself 
to keep, and his ownership alone in mc 
am I bound to rec^^nize- 

Subordinale 10 this 
of the breach of this commandmenl, of 
many of which no human laws take 
cc^izance. The essence of dishonesty 
ia the possessing ourselves of that whidi 
r%hlfuily belongs to another. This 
maybe done in an almost infinite va. 
riety of ways. Fraudulent bargains, 
which impose on the ignorant, the cred- 
ulous, or the necessitous; contracting 
debts which one is unable to pay ; ex. 
24' 



tortion and eiorMtaat gain ; control- 
ling the markets by stratagem, and thus 
obtaining inordinate prices for one's 
commodities ; entering into combina- 
tioos unduly to raise or to depress 
w^es ; taking uryust advant^e of iu- 
solvenl laws ; exacting usurious interest 
for money ;- unnecessary subsistence on 
charity ; evading the duties and taxes 
imposed by government, or in any way 
defrauding the public, whether by em- 
bezzling its treasures or encroaching 
] using false m 
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keeping )>ack the wages of se 
hirelings ; withholding 
former wrongs ; refusing, when ab)e, to 
pay debts from which we have obtained 
a legal release— all these are violations 
of the e%hth commandment, and as 
such falling under tlie special condem- 
' >n of heaven. A slight coosidera- 
of the spirit of this precept will 
show that it reaches also beyond out- 
acts, and prohibits inordinate love 
of the world, covelousness, and the 
pride of life ; that it requires industry, 
frugality, sobriety, submission to God's 
' lence ; in a word, a disposition to 
all others, in respect to worldly 
property, as we would that they should 



le. Thov shall notbear false witness 
■kinst thy neighbor. Heb. nSStl »i 

to t^tiek, Ihou ikalt not ansieer. That 
■specially when dted to give 

testimony before a judicial tribunal. 

The drift of the precept, in its original 

import, is more fully laid open, Ueut. 

19. 16-19, ' If a falae Vritness rise op 
against any man Co testify against him, 
that which is wrong ; then both the 
men, between whom the controversy is 
shall stand before the Lord, before the 
priests, and the judges, which shall bo 
in those days; and the judges shall 
make diligent inquisition ; and behold, 
if the witness be a foist lOihiess, and 
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hulh lestified/alsely against his brother ; 
Then shall ye do unto him, es he had 
It to have done unto his brother; 
so Shalt thou put the ovil away from 
among yoa.' This precept differs from 
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while they have respect 
by deedi or actions, this has referenoo 
to wrongs done by words. The pre- 
dominant sense of btaring wUneiD is 
clearly reci^ised in the verb in this 
connection in the Gr. ov ifjiviepup-nipiitiis, 
thou ahoU not falsely testify, "">■ '" 'he 
Chal., Sam., Syr., and Arab., all whifh 
render it testify. Vet Ihe term is of 
large import, equivalent tn tiltcr, pro- 
noMnee, declare, and while the letter 
admits, tiie spirit of tlie precept re- 
quires, (hat it should here be under- 
stood as forbidding every tbing that is 
contrary lo strict veracity in our com- 
munications with our fellow men. We 
say, 'with our fellow men,' for though 
the phrase 'against thy neiglibm-,' m^ht 
seem to limit it to the narrower circle 
of our immediate neighbors, yet the in- 
terpretation given to the term by our 
Savior, in the parable of the good Sa- 
maritan, plainly teaches us that a more 
extended application is to be assigned 
it. It is, in lact, eqnivalenl lo olhtr 
man, whether acqnaintance or stranger, 
friend or foe. This precept therefore 
constitutes Ihe lawof love as it respects 
our neighbor's, that is, every other 
man's, good name. And as one of the 
principal ways in which his interest in 
this respect may be irijnred is by hav- 
ii^ false witness home against him in 
courts of justice, this is made the lead- 
ing a[nd primary, but not the exclusive, 
point of the prohibiliiH). Lying in this 
is denominated ' pei^Jury,' 
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J, the ninth 



commqndinent is closely 
the third, which forbids' the takii^ of 
God's name in vain, os is always done 
in a false oath. The difference between 
Ihem probably lies in this, that in the 
third perjury is condemned as a gross 
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impiety toimrds God, irrespective ol 
any wrong done thereby lo oar neigh- 
bor ( while in this prohibition the head 
and front of the offending is the false 
and injurious charge preferred Dgoinrt 
our neighbor. This is a mote heinous 
crime ttum common extra-judicial false- 
hood, inasmuch as it is usually more 
deliberate, and by the sentence to which 
it leads often involves in itself the guilt 
of robbery and murder, as well as that 

lumny- Accordingly, we find the 
purport of this commandment other- 
wise, yet very emphatically enpiessed, 
Lev. 19. 16, 'Thou shalt not go up and 
down as a tale-bearer among thy peo- 
ple : neither aholt thoK stand against 
the blood of thy neighbor.' That is, 

ai'f not to stand as a false witness 

St thy neighbor, whoreby his Wood, 
his life, might be endangered. But if 

iirselves are not permitted, in ju- 
dicial matters, thus lo injure oar neigh- 
bor by bearing false witness z^ainst 
him, so neither are we to procure or en- 
courage it in others. Consequently the 
suborning false wilnCRses is hereby con- 
demned ; and it plainly behoves legal 
counsel in managing the causes of their 

version of the truth that, shall ajnount 
to a bearing of false witness; nor should 
the verdict. of inspiration be foif ollen, 
thai ' he that justilieth Ihe wicked, and 
: that eondemneth the just, are both 
ike an abomination unto the Lord.' 
Bnt the scope of the prohibition em- 
braces a multitnde of aberrations from 

:rict law of sincerity and veracity 
embodied in this precept, which at the 

time have nothing to da with ju- 
dicial proceedings. Of this' we are to 
judge by comparing them with those 
incidentalexplications of the ninth com- 
mandment which occur here and there 
bolh in the Old and New Testament. 
Nothing can be clearer than that trulk, 
sincerity, fidelity, candor, are required 
' the governing law in all our com- 

nations with our fellow men ; and 
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wnsflquently, whatever is contrary. to 
this is epatrary to (ha spirit of this pre- 
cept. 'Lying lips are an abomination 
to the Lord.' ' Wherefore,' says the 
apostle, ' putting away all lyii^, spmk 
every man Ike trufh with his neighhor.* 



•Lie nc 






It ye 



totTlhcoldmaii 
Thus' too, in the Lesitical code, 'Ye 
shall not steal, neither deal falsely, 
neither lie one to another.' Thus also, 
la 'walk uprightly, to work righwous- 
ness, and (o speak the truth in Ms heart,' 
are the first lineaments in the good 
man's character as portrayed by the 
Psalmist, Ps, J5. 9, Now if thisj-e- 
quicemMit of universal Iruthfulnets he 
not contained in the ninth command- 
ment,it is not enlbraced at all in the 
Decalogue ; and it is scarcely to he 
supposed that a sin, which is every 
where spoken of with the most marked 
ahhorronce, and one of which it is said, 
that those who are characteristically 
guilty of it 'shall have their part in the 
liJte that bumeth with fii'c and brim- 
Blone,' and that ' whatsoever worketh 
abomination or tnakelh a lie,' shall be 
excluded from the holy city, is not in- 
tended to he expressly forbidden in the 
perfect law of God. The command- 
ment evidently has Its foundation in 
that character which is given of the 
Most High in the words of inspiration, 
Dent. 32. 4, 'A Gad of truth, and with- 
out iniquity, jast and righteous is he.' 
From this view of the grounds and the 
lenor of the injunction, it will be evi- 
dent at a glance, thai jiol only false 
witness in a court, but false statements 
ia' common discourse, lalsfl promises, 
whether deliberate or careless, ei^- 
gerations and high colormgs of iacts, 
equivocation and deceit by word or sign, 
bypocritioal professiflns and compli- 
ments, together with slandering, back- 
biting, tale-bearing, circulating maU- 
cious reports, imputing evil designs, or 
making injurions representations with- 
out sufficient proof, are all direct in- 



fractions of the spirit of this oom- 
1. These are all Obvious methods 
of working ill to our neighbor, of pre- 
judicing his reputation, and injuring or 
destroying his usefulness and his peace, 
and consequently cannot consist with 
(he lavrof love. 

As to such cases as those of Abra- 
ham, Jacob, Moses, the Hebrew mid- 
wives, Rahab, and David, who are of- 
ten alleged, on certain occasions in their 
lives, to have been guilty of gross equi- 

the remarks made on those particular 
points of their conduct in the notes ap- 
pended to their respective histories. It 
will there appear that an important dis- 
tinction is to be made between telling 
a falsehaoi, and concealing the troth, 
or a pari of the truth, from those who 
have no right to demand it. While the 
one is always wrong, the other is in 
same instances unquestionably right. 

As a preventative or preservative, on 
the score of the present prohibition, 
nothing is more important than that 
parents, guardians, and teachers, should 
aim to cheek this perverse propensity 
in its earliest developments. Children 
are prone to 'go astray from the womb 
speaking lies.' A ' lying spirit' seems 
to be more or less indigenous to the 
soil of the human mind, and without 
the most assiduous culture is difficult 
to be expelled. A heedless example in 
this respect in parents themselves, has- 
tily uttered and soon forgotten threats 
and promises, a shghter punishment for 
lying than almost any other fault will 
he sure to confirm th s evil habit in 
their offspring and probably to the ul 
timale sorrow and affliction of their 
hearts. 



17. Thou Shalt not eoiet &c Heb 
IBrSI si lo taknwd. The general im- 
port of the root lari hamai is tode- 
Hre earnestly, to long for, to lust nfter, 
or in the siiiipler English phrase, (o 
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covet. In Ihe pamllel passage, Deul 
5. SI, tliis word is rendered desire, am 
another equivalent term, couef; ' Nei 
Xkeishail than desire (Itnn (aAnwd 
Ihy neighbor's wife, neither ahaU thai 
covet (mtCiri tiikoBoih) thj neighbor' 
house,' he. The affeclioa or emotioi 
eipressed by the term is not in itself 
sinful, but becomes EO by reason of the 
circumato,ncu or the degree in which it 
IE indulged. Accordingly, it is not sim- 
ply and absolutely said m this com- 
mandment,' ' Thou shalt not covet,' 
as' in the preceding commandments, 
•' Thou shall not kill,' 'Thou shalt nol 
steal,' &o., but n Tariety of objects are 
specified, towards whjcb, in tlieir rela- 
tione to others, this inward emotion is 
nottogoforth. In the present oonneiion, 
the word strictly signiAes to desire to 
have as our own what belongs to our 
ne^hbor to bis loss or prejudice, or 
without his cansenl ; and it implies thac 
degree of piopensity or appetency to- 
wards an object which usually prompts 
(0 the obtaining it, or which immedi- 
ately precedes an actual volition to that 
effect. A simple, passing, evanescent, 
wish lo possess any thing valuable or 
agreeable, which we see to belong to 
our neighbor, is no doubt, in thousands 
of cases, the mere prompting of an in- 
nate and instinctive desire, which is in 
itself innocent, and probably the very 
same feelmg which prompted our neigh- 
bor himself innocently to procure It. 
A man may desire an increase of his 
property, without having a covetons or 
even b discontented heart. Such wishes 
are the moving sprii^ to all worldly 
enterprise and prosperity, without.whieh 
the various businesses of life would 
languish and die. But ihe longing im- 
pulse in such cases becomes sinful when 



thing that is thy neighbou 



what is termed in the Sctipturi 
'evil CO 



ually 



result where one is in 
of setting his ne^hbor's possessions i> 
contrast with his own, and of dwelling 
with grieved, grudging, or envious feel, 
ings upon the fancied superior advan- 
tages of his lot. There can be no harm 
in desiring a neighbor to sell me his 
house for the real value of it ; but it is 
wrong to desire to possess the heuse to 
his prejudice, orby means of injustice 
or violence. That coveting a man's 
wife also, which is here- forbidden, is 
not so much the desire of an adulterous 
intercourse with her while she remains 
his wife, Ihougli this is expressly for- 
bidden, as desiring that she may cease 
to he his wife, and become the wife of 
the coveting person. Among the Jews 
there were two irays in which this 
might be done ; either by a divorce, or 
by the death of the husband. Accord- 
ingly, he that transgressed Ibis branch 

either that she would obtain a divorce 
fron 









dead ; for except upon one or 

of these conditions he could ni 

enjoy her as hia own. God therefore 

" bode this coveting, because he that 

mestly desired that a divorce might. 

iue, would be very apt to take mea- 

-ee to procure its being effected ; and 

that secretly cherished the desire of 

the death of a man, in order to possess 

himself of his wife, would he under n 

strong temptation to put him out of the 

n-ay, provided he thought he could do 

it with impunity, of which we have a 

striking eiample in the case of Bavid 

and Uriah. In like manner, coveting 

my neighbor's house is nothing else 
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_ It now and Ihen 
serve me, while lie remains his, but 
lliHt he should cease to be bis servant, 
and tbenceforth stand in tbat relation 
to me. As therefore we are required by 
the command to 'remember the eabbatli 
day,^ to do that which such a remem- 
brance would naturally prompt, so the 
prohibition against coveting, forbids also 
all the actual effecta that legitimately 
flow from the harboring and cherishing 
the intet^icted aSeclinns and passions. 
From this the general scope of the 
prohibition is manifest. It is evidently 
intended as a safeguard planted around 
all the rest. It aims to regnlate the 
heart, out of which, says our Savior, 
'proceed evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
teries, fomicalians, thefts, false wit- 
ness, blasphemies.' By forbidding the 
indulgence of all inordinate desires, it 
mounts up to the fountain head, from 
whence flow the manifold evils for- 
bidden in the Decalogue. While the 
other precepts mainly, though not ei:- 
clusively, command us to abstain from 
injurious actions, this requires us to ra- 

a precept comprising the utmost spirit- 
uality of the law, and effectually refut- 
ing the theory that itrecogniies as vio- 
lations only the gross outward &ct, is 
clear from the apostle's reference, Rom. 
7. 7, 8, 'I had not known sin but by the 
law ; for I had not known lust, except 
the law had said. Thou shalt not covet.' 
Tha precept therefore reaches deep into 
the interior springs of action, and. lays 
its interdict upon the very first risings 
of Chat discontented apiril Which is the 
prolific germ of all unhallowed lustings. 
To be dissatisfied with what we have 
is to desire something which we hlte 
not ; and as most things which we have 
not are in the possession of our fellow 
men, there is but a step between desir- 
ing what is not our awn and coveting 



what is another's. How necessary then 
is it to cultivate a contented spirit ! 
Not that we are forbidden to improTS 
,our condition; but we are required to 
keep our minds Ires irom a corroding, 
complaining, dissatisfied feeling in view 
of the allotments of God's providence. 
There must he no envy expressC^d or 
unexpressed towards our fellow men ; 
no cherished habits cf comparing their 
prosperity with our adversity, their 
wealth with our poverty, their blessings 
with our trials ; for in this there is tlie 
very essence ofii^atilude and rebellion. 
To specify tlie innumerable forms in 
which a covetous spirit shows its per- 
nicions efiecla would require & volume 
instead of a few parE^raphs, hat that 
the force of the subject may not loss 
itself in mere generalities, we may ob- 
serve that aiiarice, or the sordid love of 
gain for its own sake, may perhaps be 
considered as leading the van in the 
train of the sins forbidden by the tenth 
commandment. This vile idolatry of 



gold s. 



s suhjec 



attitude of the n' 
to the demands of the last precept of 
the Decalogue. Instead of leaving men 
content with a moderate sufficiency of 
the good things of life, or with that 
gradual process of accumulation which 
coincides with the usual order of provi- 
dence, a spirit of avarice goads thsm 
on with restless eagerness to grasp at 
greater and greater possessions, to make 
haste to be rich, and to form schemes 
of wealth which are seldom carried into 
execution without fraud, chicanery, ex- 
tortion, and oppression. From those 
measures ofgain which are usually &ee 
from reproach, the transition is easy 
and natural to the spirit and the prac- 
tices of hazardous and rash speculation, 
and thence to downright gaming, where 
the turn of a die is allowed to tix on^'a 
lot in misery for life, and entail long 
years of anguish upon an innocent fam- 
ily. Let us then pray the prayer which 
invokes ' neither riches nor poverty.' 
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Let us aim to have engrayen upon ths 
tablels of out souU the inspired decJa- 
tation, tbal ' godliness with content- 
meut is gteal gain,' and by ' coveting 
earnestly the beat gifts,' avoid (he dan- 
ger of BVeiy other form of covelousness. 

Such then is that remarkable code of 
moral duty comprised in the Ten Com- 
mandmenCs, spolun by the great Law- 
giver of the uniyerso at Mount Sinai, 
In liew of it, we cannot but be remind- 
ed of the solemn appeal made by Moses 
to Istnel, Dent. 4. 8, 'What nation is 
there go great, that hath statutes and 
judgments so righteous as all this Law 
which I set before you this day!' 
Hitherto the Most High had declared 
the perfections of his nature by t! 
mighty acts which he had put forth 
a way of favor to his people and of 
vengeance to his enemies. But in the 
Law before us he condescended to open 
his mouth, and with his own majestic 
voice, to proclaim in their ears his 
name, his attributes, and his will. And 
what lar^uage is adequate, to desi^ibe 
the deference, the aw^, with which its 
every sentence should be pondered, its 
every demand responded to i If we 
look with respect and veneration upon 
Ih^ monuments of legislative wisdom 
handed down to us from a remote an- 
tiquity— if the laws of Solon and Ly- 
curgus, and the tablsE and pandects of 
the Koman jurisprudence, are entitled 
to our admiration— with what profound 
reverence should we contemplate the 
enactments of the infinite Jehovah, the 
sovereign Lord of heaven and earth, 
the source of all power and dominion, 
'by whoni kings rule and princes de- 
cree justice.' All human codes may in 
one sense be considered as emanating 
indirectly from God, inasmuch as he is 
the author of the faculties by which 
they were prompted, and has, in his 
moral administration of the world, giv- 
en them a providential sanction by re- 
quitii^ obedience to (bem in the ex- 



press injunction ; 'Obey the powers that 
be.' But in the Law of Sinai we read A 
system of statutes that has emanaled 
directly from God, and that distin- 
guishes itself at once from all human 
codes, which take cogoizance of overt 
acts only, by pointing its requirements 
at the inward dispositions and affec- 
tions of the heart. Every one of its 
several precepts condemns, not merely 
the oniward act which it expressly pro- 
liibits, hut the indulgence of all those 
evil passions, propensities, or senti* 
meats, which would lead to it; enjoin- 
ing at tlie same time an opposite con- 
duct and the cultivation of opposite 
dispodtions. In this extensive inter* 
pretation of ttie commandments we are 
warranted, not merely by the deductions 
of reason, but by the letter of the Law 
itself. , The addilion of the last 'Thou 
Shalt not covet,' proves clearly that in 
all, the disposition of the heart, as truly 
as the immediate outward act, is ths 
object of the divine Legislator} and 
thus it forms a comment on the mean- 
ing, as well as a guard for the observ- 
ance of all the preceding precepts. Un- 
derstood in this natural and rational 
lafitnde of import, how comprehensive' 
and momentous is this summary oi 
moral duty ! How every way worthy 
of the source from whence it springs ! 
It inculcates the adoration of Iha one 
true God who made heaven and earth, 
the sea and all that in them is, who 
must therefore be infinite in power, wis- 
dom and goodness, and entitled to the 
profoundest fear, homage| and gratitude 
ofhis intelligent creatures. It prohibits 
every species of idolatry; whether by 
associating false gods with the true, or 
worshipping the true hy symbdls and 
images. In forbidding the taking the 
name of God in vain, it enjoins ths ob- 
servance of all outward respect for the 
divine aulhotity, as well as the cultiva- 
tion of inward sentiments and feelings, 
suited to this outward reverence, II 
establishes the obligation of oaths, and 
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bf ctmsequence, that of alt compacts 
and deliberata promises ; a principle, 
«itliout vhicb tbe administration of 

bonds of society must be dissolved. By 
commHading to keep holy tbe sabbath, 
as a memorial of the creatioii] it estab- 
lishes tbe aeressity of pulllic vocship, 
and of a stated and outward profession 
of the truths of religion with a, corres- 
ponding frame of heart. So kind and 
considerate are the provisions of this 
preceptj that the rest of the sabbath is 
made to include the menial cks) 






t the la 



sojourning s 

ij^ cattle ; thus evincing that the Crci 

tor of the universe extended his care to 

mankind were the objects of his pater- 

causing alienation among different na- 
lians, would alienate any Irom the di- 
vine regard ; and that even the brute 
creation shared the benevolence of the 
universal Father, and ougbt to be treat- 
ed by men with gentleness and hu- 
manity. 

When we proceed to the second ta- 
ble, comprising more especially our so- 
cial duties, we find equal matter of ad- 
miration in the principles which they 
recognize and enfori»- The precept 
wMch proclaims 'Honor thy lather and 
thy mother,' sanctions the practice, not 
merely of filial obedience, but of all 
those duties which arise from our- do- 
mestic relations, and impresses the im- 
portant coniiction that the entire Law 
proceeds from a Legislator able to 
search iind judge the inmost actings of 
the heart. The subsequent commands 
coincide with the clearest dictates of 
reason, and prohibit crimes which hu- 
maa laws have in general prohibited as 
plainly destructive of social happiness. 
But it was of infinite importance to rest 
the prohibitions, 'Thou sbalt not kill,' 
'Thou shall not commit adultery ," Thou 
shalt not steal,' 'Thou shalt not bear 
lalM witness,' on the we^ht of divine 



authority, and not merely on the de- 
dnclions of human reason. The de- 
praved passions of men, idolatrous de- 
lusions, and felse ideas of public good, 
woald be an over maUh for the re- 
straints which they impose without a 
higher sanction than their own salutary 
tendency. Indeed we have only to com- 
pare the precepts of the DeoalOgue with 
the tone of moral sentiment which then 
prevailed throughout ihe world, to re- 
cc^nize upon it at a single glance the 
stamp of divinity. In one country we 
see theft allowed, if perpetrated with 
address ; in another piracy and rapine 
allowed, if conducted with inttepredity. 
Sometimes we see adultery and the most 
unnatural crimes not only permitted and 
perpetrated without shame or remorse, 
but every species of impurity eiyoined 
and consecrated as a part of divine 
worsliip. In others, we find revenge 
honored as manly spirit, and death in- 
flicted at its impulse with savage tri- 
umph. Again we see every feeling of 
nature oulraggd, and parents oiposing 
their helpless children to perish for de- 
formity of body, or from mercenary or 
political views- Finally, we. see falsa 
religions Wding tbeir deluded follow- 
ers to heap their altars with human vic- 
tims. The master batchers his slave, 
the conqueror his captive ; nay, to 
crown Iha horrors of the recital, Iho 
parent sacrifices his lender offspring, 
drownii^ their heart-rending shrieks 
with the noise of cymbals and the yells 
of fanaticism ! These abominatiooa tiave 
disgraced ages and nations which we 
are accustomed to celebrate as civilized 
and enlightened. Babylon and Egypt, 
Phenicia and Carthage, Greece and 
Rome, have all had their legislators 
who enjoined, or their philosophers who 
defended these horrid barbarities and 
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lies are still found to be practised among 
various heathen communities where the 
ligbt of revelation has not yet pene- 
trated. What a contrast do we behold 
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1 8 Tt And ' all the people » saw the 

lhunderings,andthel!ghtnings,and 

the noise of the trumpet, and the 

"Hsbr, 13.18, •Bev. 1. 10, IS, 

•— _______ 

in taming from these revolting outrages 
upon reason und humanity to the wise, 
fiist, upright, and benignant code pro- 
millgalBd by JehoTah in the Law of the 
ten commandnienls ! Here we beliold 
a code inculcating clearly and aulhori- 
t'atiTely tlio two great principles upon 
which all true piety and virtue depend, 
and which our blessed Lord recognized 
as having the whole Law and the Proph- 
ets hung upon them, Lote to God iHD 
Love io oua Reighbdk. 'Hear, O Is- 
rael, the Lord our God is one Lord; and 
thou shall loiie the Lard thy God wilh. 
aU thji soul, vntli all tkine heart, and 
v^lhnit thyiaight.' Thus also, 'Thou 
shall not avenge nor bear any grui^ 
agaiuEt the cliildren of thy people, but 
thou shall love thy neighbor lU Ihyaelf.' 
Such is the moral corislifulion with 
which we in the providence of God are 
favored ; by which we ere to be judged ; 
and acccrdir^ to wliich we are to frame 
the course of our lives and order the 
temper of our hearts. Under a sense 
of our moral impotence we cannot in- 
deed bat exclaim with the apostle, 
'Who is sufficient for these Ihii^ V but 
thanlta be to God that in the gospel of 
his grace he hath provided »n obedi- 
ence to the Law infinitely better than 
our own, of which every one to whom 
tiiB message comes is invited, through 
fcith, to avail himself to the joy of his 
heart and the salvation of his soul. 



IS. And all the people saw the thun- 
dering^. Heb. dpn m b-'SI roim 
eth hakkoloth,, (imre) seeing the voices. 
Gr. capa r^v faviiv, saw the voice; the 
usual scriptural term for thunder. The 
phTBseolc^y is Hebraic, of which we 
have already considered a parallel spe- 
dmen. Gen. 42, 1 . The term appropri- 



ate to the sense of SMing is,from the 
superiority of that sense, here used in 
reference to ohjecls of hearing, and 
would be more properly rendered by 
the English word perceive, which is ap- 
plicable to noy of the senses. Comp. 
Rev. 1. IS, 'And I turned to see the voiee 
that spake with me.' Jer. 9. 31, 'O 
generation, tee the vtard of the Lord ;' 

it. T Lighlniiigs. Heb. DiT'Sin 

hallappidini, lamps or torches; so called 
probably because a flash of lightning 
Eomewliat resembles the light of a torch 
suddenly and rapidly waved to and fro 
by the hand. See Note on Gen. 15. IT. 
—H The noiae of Ibe trumpet. Heb. 
lamn illp ^l hasbahopher, the voice 
of the trumpet. The portentous sounds 
of the trumpet and the thunder, which 
had ushered in the day and which con- 
tinued to be heard while the people were 
assembling at the base of the mountain, 
probably ceased while the words of the 
law were pronounced in an articulate 
voice by Jehovah, bnt were agSin re- 
sumed, and perhaps with increased in-, 
tensity, as soon as the delivery of the 
Decalogue was completed. The con- 
sequence was, that the phenomeiia of 
the scene were too overpowcrbg for the 
people. It was a manifestation too aw- 
ful for human endurance, and accord- 
ingly, as the Apostle (ells us, Heb. 13, 
10, 'Theycould not endure the things 
which were spollen,' anil ' they which 
heard entreated that the word should 
not be spoken to them any more.' Sosoe 
have supposed that had it not been for 
the terror and the remonstrances of the 
people God would, after alittle interval, 
have proceeded and delivered the re- 
maining laws, statutes, and judgments 
in the same manner. But of this we see 
no sufficient evidence, either from tho 
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19 And they ■wid in>tQ Moses, | to prove you. Bfid s tllftt ]iis ft^r 
qSpsak thou mth i», and we mil may be before your aces, that ye 
hear butdletaotGoilspeakwi^ SJunot 
us, lest we die | 31 And the people stood ^fer ' 

2Q And Moaes said unto t(ie peo- ' " ' ■""*" 

pie, « Fear not f for God is coioe 

"Dnut-B sr Aia 16 Gal 3 1» ao Hebr 
IS. 18 ^ Dent fi as " 1 S»tn IS ^0 Isal il 



words of the prasBiit nattative, or from 
th« more full detail of incidents record 
ti, Daut 6 S3— 31, whicli the reader 
will Gvil It mlerBsting to compare 
the account before us Tl^e essential 
chatacter and scope pf the ten coi 
QiaQdments, as compared with the n 
of ike Mosaic code, woold make 
proper that it should he promulgated 

a different manuer irflemoDed He 

ISa*!") va-yanwK The root 513 n: 
la iiaed not only to coniey the idea of 
pkyalail motiBK, or removai, hut also of 
menial disturbance, agitation, or (rem- 
Ntng Accocdingly the Gr renders it 
by ifoSn^evni, affngfited, and the Chal 
in the same manner , 'And the people 
saw and trembled and stood afar off' 
So also the Lat Vulg 'Temfied and 
panic sttaek ' We have httle doubt that 
this IS the genmne sense of the term 
It expresses at least that dfgree of 
ipenlal emotion which would naturally 
prompt to 4 bodily lenioval 

19 Jnd they atud unto Moaea, &o 
This It appears from Deut 5 23, was 
done through the n\ediuiii of the eld«[« 
ind heads of ths oongregaUon, who 

ame from the people to Jtfoses, ^rbilt 
he remained in his place For he says 
n (he passage just rated that 'thsy 
came near unto him,' when they V^^ 
thesa words , which imphes thsl ihey 

were at some distance bafbre ir test 

tBidie Upon this popular belief e 
[he chosen people in ancient time 
Notes on Gen 16 13 Judg 6 22 — 
13 22 

20 And Jtfbses raid iin'o the ptople 
Ftar Bol, &o Moses encourages am 
comforts ihem gainst that fear of im 

Vol I 26 



19 ap iS8 p^Fj 



I'W^S 



mediate death whitih they appear to 
Ivaye entertained, and at the wnw lim« 
assure* Iheni thai from fe" of anoths' 
kuid they veie it" by pny means to 
bs fteed Indeed W ifa% t>ps Bpfls"(l 
4eswn of the pMSSWwraj of terrors IP 
inspire thftn -until tt The bpgqsg? 
nwrks very pleatly t^ ijistmction l]?- 
iwefn the fear ¥liic|i |^ KWWi 
which flows from conSMqQSfRl^ "Juicff 
gepders to Wdage, apt' "^W^ 4PW* 
?ws,y from fi(>4, >h4 tiiat sgklWy few 
winch pfflWlt^ » 8 dBtiBraiteESBSlM 

tb¥ (itvuifi ifeisiiy, wtMnwrfiy b^* 

enp^ the Clffl*irtf:-HT ?««!(«««»■ 

He;t> tn?! tufwtf#> at^ts tm^- 

Upon the impoie of this term see {f^ 

on Gen 22 1, respfictwg fipd's tsiBpia- 
of Abi;abain Instead rf cumipg lo 
mmfi lh«in> he had coma tn pot tlwiT 
ohedienoe to a fresh praof > to giw (bam 
a more 8««ftl opportumiy ^Iwn v^ 1)«- 
fore to e<uiBe ^ht de&nBce p4 Ai- 
votedn^ V> to» WH All tfto ftsjft! 
ac^omp^nimeim of t|iw^j|S( IWB%- 
taHsn, were mt^ldsd to imipgss Am 
snth a pTflfiKind regaHl W iha »«tl»#o» 
and msjesty of Jehoy^, ^ ft 
^rain them from sfnning R{ ' 

21 Mosea irevr near, fcc -w- uiuii 
niggosA, w»s made (0 droui ifiir, the 
form of the vei* be"« pa^Bite Oi 
his own mption Mosps wouSd scarcely 
bave durst 10 teniure yno t%e thu^c 
darkness Irom which eyer and anon 
theappallu^ gUama of lightning buret 
forth , but being specially called and 
encouraged of God, he ^as nirlually 
taken by the hand and led up into lh« 
precincts of the dmne presence The 
incident plainly pointed to their and our 
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22 IT And the Lord said unto Mo 
ses, Thu3 thou shak say imto thi 
children of Israel ; Ye have seei 
that I have talked witli you ifrom 
heaven. 

i Tent. 4. so, Neh,9, 13. 



I of a Medial 



, all o. 



■mpls 



to deal with a God orimmnculate purity 

and inflEiible justice. IT Unto the 

thick darkness when God was. Chal. 
."Where the Glory of the Lord was.' 
Ta^. Jon. 'Where the Glory of the 
Shekiuah of the Lord was.' The orig- 
inal word for ' thick darkness' C))^'!? 
arapkel) is tendered in the Greek of thf 
New Testament, Heb. 13. IS, OueXXi. 
■whidi properly denotes a storm or tem- 
pest, and 30 also it is rendered by the 
Sept. Duet.4. 11, and6.S2,in both whiot 
cases the English translation is ' thick 
darkness.' The idea, is probably that 
of just sacli a dark, lowering, tlireaten- 
ing cloud as is usually with us attend, 
ed by ragii^ whirlwinds, tempests, and 

SS. The Lord said unto Moses, &c. 
There can be little doubt that this verse 
contains the ground and reason of the 
prohibition in the neit ; but the eiBol 
chain of sequence which connects the 
two together, is not perfectly obvious 
fiom the face of the narrative. But 
upon referring to the parallel passage, 
Deut. 4. 14—16, where a more detailed 
account is given of the solemn trans- 
actions of Sinai, we seem to be furnish- 
ed with a clue to the connexion. 'And 
the Lord commanded me at that time 
to teach you statutes and judgments, 
that ya might do them in the land 
whither ye go over to possess it. Take 
ye therefore good heed unto yourselves ; 
(for ye saw no manner of similitude 
oa the day that the Lord spake unto 
you in Horeb out of the midst of the 
fire) ; Lest ye corrupt yourselves, and 
make you a graven image, the simili- 
toda of any llgure, the likeness of male 
or female,' &c. From this we gather 



33 Ye shall uot make kwith me 
gods of silver, neither shall ye make 
unto you gods of gold. 



Zeph. 1.5. S.Cor.fl. 14, 15, IB, 

that the injunction before us is equiva- 
lent to saying, 'Ye have seen the man- 
ner in which 1 appeared and spake with 
you from heaven. Ye yourselves are 
witnesses that no manner of similitude, 
no visible ^ure or form, nothing which 
could ie represented by any pictorial or 
sculptured semblance, entered into the 
scenery that then struck your senses. 
Therefore do not think of embodying 
yom conceptions of me in a material 
image. Do not dishonor and degrade 
me by dividing my worship with that 
ofgodsofsilver orof gold. Iwillhave 






with ir 



the work of your c 

33. Ye shall not make aith me gods, 
(K. Heb, iriK -(IBJin N> lo taasnn 
itti, correctly rendered, ye siiall not 
make with me; i. e,- ye shall not make 






wilh I 



plainly implying that this could n< 
done without making them rivals with 
him. The Chal. has however 'before 
me ;' and this seems to he occasionally 
the force of the equivalent particle DS 
jm. Thus, Est. 7. 8, ' Then said the 
king. Will he force Uie queen also 6e- 
■iremcOMimmOiiithehouse!' So 
Sam. 6, 7, 'And then be died by the 
■ft (pis* DS im aron) of God,' com- 
pared with the parallel expression, 1 
Chron, 13, 10, 'And there he died before 
God (biniS l3Si liphne Elohim.)' By 
gods of silver anri of gold is plainly 
meant idols made of those materials, 
although in accommodation to popular 
usages of speech he dignifies them with 
the title of gods. Thus the Israelites 
when they made the golden calf in the 
wilderness (which in Acts, 7. 41, is ex- 
pressly termed an idol), are said Ejt 
32.8,31, to have 'made them gods of 
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CHAPTER XX. 



thereon thy burnt-offerings, and 
thy peaoe-ofieringa, i thy sheep, 
aiid thine oxen-: in all " places 
where I record my name I will 



35 Aii(l°if ihouwiltmakemean 
altar of stone, thou shalt not huUd 
it of hewn stoae, for if thou lift up 
thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted 



S. 13. J.aa.6 



gold,' and the idols or images of ihe 
PhiliBlioes, 3 Sam. 5. SI; I Chroii. 14. 
12, are called their ' gods.' The words 
of this Terse are a virtual repetition of 
the second commaQdment, aod point 
to that sin to which God foresaw the 
peculiar addiotsdness of his chosen peo. 
pie. Their whole subsequent history 
shows us that idolatry was their be- 
setting iniquity, and consequonlly that 
against which of all others they most 
■|e put upon 






f the 1 



le God ™ 



rupted, every thing would b( 
go wrong. 

S4. An aitar of eortA thav, thalt maki 
So. Tliis was a temporary regulation 
having respect loBUohocetwionoI altar 
as were erected on special cmergencie! 
of which see instances, Judg. 6. 34.- 
13. 10, 1 Sam. 7. 17, They were mad 
by heaping up a quantity of earth, and 
covering it with green lurf. Ae God 
designed to have the worship of " ' 
people eventually concentrated at 
place, he would not allow ths rearing 
of altars of durable materials or finished 
workmanship elsewhere^ lest his 

purpose should be ftosttated. U 

n,cri^t (ftereoii — Ihy feate-oga 
Heb. ■]"™iK) ahrilBmika,, liL payoffer- 
inga, tpmpensaliom, rttributiana, pacU 
Hcalions, from &^1U slialam, totnakeup, 
to make good, restore, repay, and thence 
to taake vp a difference, to effect a re- 
cimeaalion,tobealpeafe. In this case 
the idea would perhaps be belter con. 
veyed hy the phrase ' welfare-offerings,' 
or 'thank-offerings,' i.e. offerings eli- 
cited by a grateful sense of the dirne 



.(Sen. r. 



S. Deul 



:. 13. t 



{oodncss to the offerer. The English 
reader might suppose, from the present 
■endering, 'peace-offerings,' that they 
were oblations presented for the purpose 
of securing peace or recoticiliation with 
but this was Ihe design rather of 
the ' burnt-offerings,' which were strict- 
ly propitialory in their nature, whereas 
the ' peace-offermgs' were merely eu- 
charisticdl. For the nse of the word 
'peace,' in the sense of 'welfare,' see 

Note on Gen. 39. 6. IT In all placet 

where I record my name. Heb. "liaiS 
laiD tlK azkir eth ihemi, maka. mj; 
name to be remembered. Chal. 'In every 
place where I shall make my Glory to 
dwell.' Gr. 'Where I shall name my 
name.' The meaning is, in all places 
which I shall appoint for the celebra- 
tion of my name, for the performance 
of my worship, 

35. Thou ehalt not baM it of tievm 
itoTit. The reason of this probably 
was, that carved and wrought stone 
usually eipressed some kind of simili- 
tude or image which might turn to an 
occasion of superstition ; besides that 
they would be apt to be of a more 
durable nature, and therefore more ea- 
sily converted to monuments of idol- 
atry. It is possible, moreover, that this 
might be forbidden to the Israelites, in 
opposition to the practices of the hea- 
then, who built their altars of hewn' 
stones, and by having them curiously 
wrought and adorned, rendered them 
more attractive as places of worship. 

ir If thou lift v.p thy tool upon it 

thou hast polluted it. Not Ihat the tool 
it' elf had the powr of pollution, bat 
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SB Neither Shalt thdu go up by 
Bteps onto mine altar, that thy 



26. NeithtT Shalt tlum gi> vp by sltjai 
ftc The reason ia sulyoined. As the 
garmeiits of the jiriests were loi^ antl 
floff iag, their ascending a flight of steps 
mijht indecorously expose their per- 



nak^dness he not discovered there- 



sons. The ascent to Ule altar of th'o 
la^macle Was therefore undoill>l«d!]r 
hy, a gentle slope, lutd a still fsither 
precaulioB against the inconvenience in 
question vils aftetVatds adopted in Ihb 
kind of garinehlS prestYiW to tSS 
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THE SHEKINAH. 



I IB a term ol' very frequent occurrence in the NolBs composing Ihi 
Oik, atia one conveying a meaning of vast impoHanoe lo the tight ei- 



IS pjissages in the Scriptures, w 



ncluded (o d> 



few supplementary pogea lo its elucidation. Whatever impressions of the in- 
trinsic moment of the subject the reader may liave received from our previous 
allosions to it, we have no doubt they will be materially deepened by the reBulls 
of the critical enquiry upon which we now enter. If it were merely a point of 
curious antiquarian research, of the same class with the hiei-oglyphies of-Egypt, 
or even the monumenUl teoords of tlie chosea people themselves, we should 
deem its claims upon our attention comparatively slight. Biit involving, as wo 
ore persuaded it does, an important clue to the true noture of the dfiiine mani- 
fcHatiom recorded in the Old Testament, and their relation lo the person and 
character of Christ, we know of no theme in the whole compass of revelation 
that more imperiously demands to be investigated. It is not possible indeed 
(hat our present limits should allow of full justice being done lo the discussion, 
but we may still be able lo present it in a somewhat more prominent light than 
isdoneinanyofour previous or subsequent annotations. 

The etymology of the term first claims our notice. The Hebrew word naiSO 
shekinah comes by the most normal mode of formation from the root -pE! 
ahakan, which signifies to dwell, to dwell in, to inhabit, but more usually spoken 
ofthat kind of dwelling common to nomade tribes, viz., in tents or tabernacles. 
The derivative ItSi^ID shehinak is defined by BuMorf (Lex. Babbin. roc. -pm) 
to signify primarily habitalion or cohabitation, but as being spcdten tiiore par- 
licularly of Ihe divine presence, glory, and majesty, or of the Divinity itaell 
when it is said to be present lo men, or lo converae wilh them, or to vouchsafe 
to them its sensible and. gracious aid. He remarks, moreover, that it is com- 
monly explained by the RahUnical writers of the divine glory or majesty in its 
Bjtemal majiifeslation, as something present and dwelling among men. Ac- 
cordingly the. following among hundreds of other passages are rendered by tho 
Chaldee Targum of Onkelos and Jonathan conformably to this definition ; Ps. 
74. 3, 'Remember thy congregation which thou hast purchased of old ; this 
mount ZioB wherein thm hnst dwelt.' Chal. 'Wherein thou hast made thy 
Shekiitah to dwell.' Num. 10, 36, 'Return, Lord, unto the miuiy thousands of 
Israel.' Chal. 'Retumnow, O Word of ihe Lord, lo Ihy people Israel, make the 
glory of thy Shekinah to dwell among Ihem, and have mercy on the thousands 
of Israel.' Num. 31.20, 'Ye have despised tho Lord which is among you,' 
Chal. 'Ye have despised the Word of the Lord whose SkeMnak dwelleth amohg 
you,' Hag. 1, S, 'Go up to the mountain, and bring wood, and build the house, 
andlwill take pleasure init,andwill be gion/ieii, »^lh til? io^.' phal. 'And 
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I will iiialie my Shekinah to dwelt there in glory.' Pt. 85, 10, 'His Balvalion is 
nigh them that fear him, that ghrg may dwell in fiur land.' This is distinctly 
explained by Aben Ezra as meaiiiug that Ihe ShekinaK may be established in 
(he land. 

It would be easy to multiply passages to the sama eSect ad libitiiin, for even 
the voluminous eilaiions of Buxtorfdo not embrace a lithe of the examples ol 
tlio usage, whieh may be drawn from the Pentaieuch alone. It is the current 
phraseoii^y of tlie Chaldee FaraplirasEs wherever in our version we meet wilh 
Wy ihlSmation of a Visible (liapiay oftbe divine glory. Indeed the terms 'Glory' 
lUid 'Shetinah' are evidently reec^ised by the Tatgiiinisis »s eonveriiblH letms. 
Tbkse wrliets, il is well bnolFn, were JtVs, and on ' Ihis Jioibt we have no rw- 
ton ti) doubi tliat ihey hkve transmitted, With singular rmness and abbuciicy, tlie 
traditions 61 ibeil fathers from the eafliest periods bf ihe anoieai economy. 
Still We should make eomparatively little aMount of ihisj were it not tliat their 
^teipretntlona (in this head diElihctly accord with the results which we obtain 
toiii a strict investigation oftbe sacred text itself. In lacl, without designing il, 
ihey have yielded a most impurtftnt les'limony to the truth of ihe Ne*j Testa- 
laeht dbotrine respecting the MesaiMi, aa will appear more clbarly from ll^ 
wqael orihe$e Remarks. 

In coming now to a more elose examination of the subject of the Shekinah, wa 
are met at the Otttsel by ah apparani discrepancy In the scripihral staieniftnis rel- 
ative to the divine man ifestatioBS. On the one hand, we have a tolerably nuhter- 
ous class of teila speaking the language that follows; John, 1. 18, 'Ho itiEui 
/w«ft seen God at any time.' Col. 1. 16, 'Whois thaiitulgB of the iniiiito God.' 
1 Tim. 1. 17, 'Unto the king eleinal, immortal, i/iifisiiie, the only wise God.' 
1 Tim. 6. 16, 'Who only hath irhmortality, durelling in the light which DO man 
B4happroaehunlO]*hOflin8inanftDjA»eeBnor«insie,' CeclBr»l ions like ihOSB 
establish it as aft nnqnesttonable truth, that God is a spirit, pure, Incortt^itiMe, 
Inunatei'ia], and in Wa own hatnre absolutely incajiahle bf heebniing aft ohjeci of 
cOlilbrMl YiSidii. This Is tube maintained as arHdiealltnlb.nOl only flftevela- 
liMi, EWl <if i^aaoh. But then on the other hand what cah be more explicit, its 
brtts.lheleiier is eonceiiiedi inaffifming sbme kind ofvisibiliiy of the Beity, 
thaii the foltewiilg passages? E». S4. 9—11, 'Then ivelil up Moses nftd Aaron, 
Hadab-Ahd Abihu, atld seventy of the elders of Israel ; imd they aaa the Bbd a} 
Jirael, and Under his feet was, as it were, &c.~-Atid upon the nobles of the <^il- 
dren of^ael he liid not his hand ; also Ihiy saw dad, and did eat and drihk.' 
So liketvise at the delivery of the Law from mount Sinai Jehovah was i« sOMe 
■enas eeil^ly visible ; ht he announces to Moses, Ex. 19. 1 1 , that ' en the third 
day lis would eome dbwn in the Highl of M Iht fiople.' And in apeidcing 
of this event afterwards, DeUt. 4. 19, in an address to Israel, he says, 'Jehovah 
talked wilh yo«yb« (oyicein the moant oat of ihe midst of the lire. The same 
iB affirmed bf MMea in persftil. El. 33. 11, 'And the Lord spake unto Moses /aiB 
to fUce, as a man ^eakelb unto his friend.' In lihe manner the prophet Isaiah 
says of himself,ch. 6. 1, ■ In Ihe year that king -Uzziah died T saw also iht Zori 
tilting Upon a throne, high and lifted iip, and his train filled ihe leMple j' ^it 
again in v. 5, of ihe skftie chapter ; 'Then said I, Wo ii me 1 for I am tmdcrii^ 
for mine eyes have aeen iht King, the Lord a/hosta.' 
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THE iSHBKlKAH. 295 

How then ftie tiiese modes of speech lo be reconciled? Tlieir apJAtent coil- 
trariety shows at least wjlh what confidence llie hook ot God appeals lo ouf 
teason on the ground of the general evidence of its otigin, exhibiting as it does 
ehoIi emmpies bf Httral seli^confliei in parliculBt passiigeS. A work of impose 
lore could BOt afford 10 be thus seemingly indifferent lo appearances. In the 
eteabiforeUs it must be confessed, that there ia something of a problem W h* 
iblVedby the interpreter of the sacred telctjand yet he cannot be long in coming 
• lo the conclusion, that the object seen conld Hot bo God in his essence; but *omB 
kymbbl, sign, lohfflii or medium, tbtoogh Which he was pleaSfed, in a unique and 
pecttliiu' mannsr, 16 manifest his presence. Such- an object was the aheltmah, 
WJlich appears to hftVB been a concentrated glowing btiehliiess, A preternatoral 
■pbndot, *iifoMBd by a amk cloud, eUcBpl when occasionally somB faiWl gUlntWeS 
bf the imprisoned radiance Were disclosed. Probably no word is lo well Suited 
to Biptess this Duerpflweril* effulgeiio* Ss the term 'glory,' and Ih^ 19, in fact, 
the terj term employed in Wpflated instances far the purposei lyhetllet this 
Visible object, however, was in philosophical striciness maietial or imttiaterial, 
we hold it to be impossible to determine. For aught that appears W the con- 
trary, it may have been a snbslance homogeneous with the glorified bodies ijf 
Christ and hSs saints. Indeed, sn far as We can judge from Ihb spetimen afforded 
at the Scene of the Iransflgaialion, this appears to us an entirely probable sup^ 
position. But however this may be, let It suffice that it was abmelhing whifth 
bame within the crtgniiaiiioe of the senses. It was a iopematural something 
which could bs seen, and wis seen , and it was hioreo'ver something which Gofl 
saw iit lo consliluie as the special indication of his presence. In this, however, 
we arsBOt to conceive of the omnipresent Jehovah as foregoing the brdinftrt 
conditions of hiB being, or circumscribing his infinity Within assignaKIa limits. 
As he is every where present, and incapable of being otherwise, we cannot obn- 
*idcr him, physically speaking— if the term may he allowed— as raailw any more 
Wesonl in the Shekinah than in any or every other point of the BBiterse, Whi<* 
hiiinscraiable nature pervades. Yet nothing prfevenls as from Supposing that 
he inay have affixed to some visible arid miraculous phraioiaehon a special s%- 
nificancy as a medium of manireSiihg his will ot ftgehty lo his cfeatures. . Such 
a lijedism Unaually in scriptural dicliua terUiad 'ah AUgel," and this lliot affords 
« clue -Vdm solhtlofa of » mollitude (if passages where mention is made^jf the 
'AU^W tte hmd.' II is »6oUy nnneeesfeary in many of these tatis w suppose 
the pwseiice 6f anj«rwJe« spiritual intolligence whatever. Ti-e vOible ph: 
mniiifM WliiU *ftfi«,ana tbalvlits. This phr^ology is pceuliirly applicable 
W »he'-S6ektnWh, which by way of ffln&ienoe is again -and again so denominated, 
ftiippeal'8ftbmtheMoieonEi.32.84. Hothiiig is more common, moreover, 
in the ancient versions, than to meet with the phrase, 'Angel of Jehovah,' as 
ft^alvalenl to this ViSiMe represent»tive M Jehovah. While therefore we are not 
SB to think of the SheWnah as If God were really contained in it in any sense, in 
Which We do hot at the same lime suppose him to be contained in every other ob- 
jetl In the universe, and in every other portion of space, we are still to believ* 
that he might, and that he did, in a sovereign mantieT, connect Ibe manifeslalioft 
or his peculiar presence with this sensible Symbol. It ean scarcely be neeessai^ 
UK> to repeat, that whatever spitit.tal presence was associated with the visible 
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■enl mc,' Esys the Sniiior, <hath bi 
voice Bl any liraejnot seen his shape.' Indeed, we hava 
any epititual being ever was or can be seen. Even in Lhe inlercouise of human 
beings witli eacb olber, the spirit is never seen ; it is only nindc knovn by its ex- 
ternal manifestations, of which the face isone or ihe most striking. Were it 
not so common, nothing would be more wonderful than Ibal the iriward emotions 
and affections of the soul, in all their variety, can be so legibly "stamped upon 
that materia] organization which we behold in the eyes and other fealares of the 
human countenance. What a marvel — what a mystery — is a smile or B/roicn,aB 
expressed in the movements and aspect of the facei What an index of the 
hidden workings of the sentient spirit I It is doubtless in direct allusion to this, 
that the Shekinah is repeatedly called the face or Presence, or Anxel qf the 
Foce, of Jehovah. It was a medium of eipfession to the Ihoughls and feelings 
and purposes of his mind precisely anulc^ous to that which the human counte- 
nance islo the human mind. But as we have already expanded this view of 
the subject in our Notes on Ei. 55, 30 ; 33, 14, 15, we forbear to enlarge upon 

We would rather call the attention of tlie reader to the fact, that inaeniuch 
as Ihe sensuous and seen Shekinah was the adopted symbol of the divine Pres- 
ence, the IVea snd bolddictlonof the Scriptures denominates it, in multitudes of 
instances, by the very titles which are appropriated to J^^hovah bimselK Tliii 
will have been very apparent in the t[uoiBtions already made, and similar in- 
stances will be found of almost perpetual occurrence in the Notes of this and the 
succeeding volume. 

Consequently there is no ground for the opinion, advanced by some com- 
mentators, that the spititual being who acted in coi(]unclion with the Shekinah, 
was some inferior created being, representing Jehovah, and therefore using his 
name and claiming bis authority. The Scriptures afford not the least shadow ol 
evidence in support of such an hypothesis. The character and titles of the su- 
preme God are appropriated to the person concerned in these appearances in 
such a vny that no form of speech, no principles of interpretation, will allow of 
their being applied to him who merely represents or personates him. The whole 
worship of the church is uniformly throughout the Old Testament properly and 
immediately directed to the person appearing, or acting in these appearances, 
withoDt any intimation of a representative. So that if the person appearing in 
the Shekinah be a representative only, he is not only a representative speaking 
in the Dame of another, and with his authority, but he must ha his representa- 
tive in receiving religious worship also ; for lo hini was all the worship of the 
church directed as its immediate object. The whole scope of the language res- 
pooling the worship of the Israelilish churoh plainly reci^nises the fact, that it 
was addressed to JehoTUli who dwelt between the Cherubim in the Most Holy 
place. How then can it be imagined that in a true revelation any other being 
than the one only God should be proposed as the object of prayer? It is well 
known to have been the iirst and fundamental article of the Jewish creed, that 

therefore,' says Lownian, ' we consider another spirit or an angel to be the only 
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pmaa aiipeaHng, Ihs whoU worship of tie church will then be given to that 
p^oii or ^ilit directly and immediately, and not to the one God of Israel, wid 
the Most High. And in this sense, as I apprehend, the whole religious Service 
ot the ehufch must have been an express oontradictLon to the chief and prmcipal 
dticlrine of the Jewish religion, and indeed of oil true religion natural as well as 
rireded. -The worshippers of God, under the Jewish dispensation, seem very 
seosible ofthis truth, and oftSn express how highly they were concerned never 
to aisstent from il, or lo worship any other than the one true God, on any pre- 
teHce whatever And yet throughout the whole of this dispensation aU then 
ptiyerii and their whole Worship were addressed to the Shekinah, or to the person 
whij appaftfed in it, thoi^h they never once give the least mtimation, on any oo- 
aiBiOn, that to person appearing, was properly an angel, and not Ihe Most High. 
gb thai If tM persto appearing in the Sheldnah was only an angel, or any other 
Veing thilil the aopreme God himself, it wonld seem that the whole worship ot 
^■dhiitch, m two thoasand years together, was offered to oae objeet, bestdesj 
ddd iiAm the intention of every worshipper, and against the chief fundamental 
dbBltiaeS atfd rule of thiil- iel^ion.' We are brought, iherefore, so Jar as we 
ran see, irrastslibly to the conclusion, that it was Ihe Great Jehovah, the one 
Uviag and true God, who appeared in the Shekinah, and who through that me- 
dium manifested his presence and communicated his wiU to the chosen people. 

A point of equal interest and importance now invites our attention, viz., o 
determine .he relation home by the Shekinah lo Christ. The opinion has long 
since become a doctrine in the Christian ehiireh, that the theophames recorded 
in the Old Testament were in some sense to be referred to the Son of G^^. ^^^ 
tlcitating in ihi* way his future manifestation in huHian fiesh as the g"" Me- 
Viator between God and man. Still il must be eonfesSed thai a very considerable 
dearee of vagueness has marked the views which have been ^nlertamed on lhi9 
iuhieet II seems not to have been distinctly apprehended in TOliat chamcUr 
jiteciwelv the Messiah is to he regarded in those manifSStalions. Was « the 
Zn^n 0. the dirin. natur. which went to the eonstitmion o his 8'''"°"; P«'- 
son, that was made sensibly present on those occasions! If the former, how is 
this to be reconciled with Ito fact, that his human nature did dol eJlst till he was 
bom al Bethlehem of the virgin? If the latter, then we are forced to the con- 
elusion that Christ's godhead was Jehovah's godhead,- that hiS dmnily was 
absolutely identical with that of the Supreme God, whom we have abeady 
shown to have been eiclusiveiy concerned in these remarkable appearances. 
This,wehaveroquestion, is indeed the fact, and on this ground we are sntis. 
fied that an irrefragable ailment may be built in proof of the real and es. 
sential deity of the Savior of men ; bat il is onr purpose to come at this conclu- 
sion through the avenue opMtd before us by the usus loquendi of the Scriptures 
and the Jewish church relative to the Shekinah. 

- No one at all convetsant with the Chaldee paraphrases can have felled to no- 
ticfl, thai besides 'Shekinah,' the lille wliioh Ihey very frequently give lo the ap- 
peamnees of the divine being spoketi of in (he Hebrew records is mp;--! Sia-'Ja 
Unradfl-Yeftorofi, which as the Greek language prevailed and acquired a fixed 
oredominanoe, was translated 'The Logos, or Word of the Lord.' The She. 
klnab. as we have seen, was a sensible medinm of the manifestation of the 
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